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CHAPTER V. 


Light thickens, and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouse. 


SHAKSPERE, 


“Tr was not me, Mr. Downing, whom you ex- 
pected here to-night,” said the stranger ; the poor 
clerk having sunk overpowered into a chair. “I 
am sorry to have disappointed you. I am sorry 
to have alarmed you.” 

“ Agitated me,” replied the clerk, laying an 
apologetic stress upon the word. “I have met 
with severe misfortunes, sir, and am easi/y agitated. 
The body of one of my sons is lying yonder 
within —— ”” 


of our September number.) 


“It is not all! —it is very far from all!” in- 
terrupted the stranger. “ Be not impatient ; but 
as I said before, for the sake of your only son, 
listen patiently and complacently to the end.” 

The poor clerk fell back despondingly into the 
chair from which he had half arisen. He saw it 
was useless to contend with one so obdurate. 

“I arrived at F. three nights since by the 
mail,” said he, “ as you this morning announced 
to Colonel Garrett that you expected your son to 
arrive. It was too late to go to bed, too early to 
proceed to business. Rather, therefore, than 
arrive here too early, so as to inconvenience you 
by my visit, I proceeded leisurely, Mr. Downing, 
by the footway from F.—the road by Warling- 
wood, —the road by the Hams.” 





“And to-morrow will be lying low in the | 


dust,” interrupted the stranger. ‘‘I am aware 
of it.” 

“Then why intrude to-night into my house?” 
demanded Downing, feeling that, since aware of 
the dispensation under which he was suffering, 
the conduct of his visiter was inexcusable. 


“Because there is that to be said between us,” 


replied the stranger, placing himself unbidden in | 


a chair, “that will not abide the dawning of 
day. We must confer together to-night, Mr. | 
Downing.” 

“Not_to-night!— No! by the Almighty God 
who has smitten me so sorely, not to-night!” 
cried Downing with growing indignation. “ With | 
the son of my loins lying unburied, I will not | 
be forced into angry discussions with one who has 
neither call nor claim upon my consideration.” 

“For your own sake, and the sake of the son 


who, as yet, is not lying unburied, you will,” was | 


A slight start from poor Downing evinced that 
this announcement was not devoid of interest. 
But, as if to disguise his unavowed emotion, the 
clerk rose from his place and closed the cottage 
door, which was still slightly ajar; a night wind 


having been gradually rising, that swept across 


the chamber, and caused the deathlights to 
flicker. 

‘It is a lovely scene, Mr. Downing, that green 
valley,” added the stranger, deliberately, after his 
host had resumed his seat. “ The windings of the 
stream, the impervious thickets of the wood, the 
loneliness of the secluded glen, induced me to 
loiter there awaiting the coming day, which was 
to enable me to make my appearance at Hart- 
ington.” 

At this intimation, poor Downing clasped his 
hands silently on his bosom, as though engaged in 
inward prayer. 

“The weather was beautiful,” resumed his 


the cool rejoinder of the stranger. “ At some future guest ; “doubly beautiful to a poor city-dwelling 


time, you will thank me for having forced you to 
be reasonable. I arrived in this neighbourhood, 
Mr. Downing, three evenings ago, for the sole pur- 
pose of seeking an interview with you. I was in 
hopes of finding you more amenable than on a 
former occasion, as I am myself enabled to be 
more liberal. To obtain a deliberate survey of 
the registers in your custody, is as much or more 
an object to me than ever. I am come, therefore, 
I frankly tell you, provided with a hundred pound 


wretch like myself, little accustomed to enjoy the 
sweetness of a country landscape, or the softness 
of a summer morning. No wonder, therefore, 
that I found it pleasant to wander among the 
alder bushes, on that short green elastic herbage. 
Nothing could be more soothing. — Alas! how 
painful is it to connect such a landscape and such 
an hour, with deeds of human violence ! ” 

Again did Downing half start from his place. 
But it was not the cue of his visiter to notice his 





hote, to offer for the accommodation.” | 
_ “If this be all you have to say, sir-——” Down- | 
ing was beginning. 
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| distress. 


“So long, however, did I prolong my morning's 
walk in order to avoid an untimely visit to 
3 C 

















































































Hartington,” added the tormenting stranger, “ that 
I became overpowered with fatigue. Beside the 
stream, the turf was too wet with morning dew 
to afford me a place of rest. Not a stone, not a 
bank, nearer than the slopes of Warling-wood;; 
having entered which by an entangled footpath, 
I made for a jutting stump half hidden by sprout- 
ing underwood, to serve me as a seat.” 

“T do not see, sir, in what way all this con- 
cerns me!” gasped old Downing, his face of a 
deadly whiteness. 

“You will see clearer shortly,” replied the 
stranger, satisfied with the impression he was 
making. ‘“ You will perhaps better understand 
me when I tell you, that before I had taken refuge 
many minutes in the coppice, a young country- 
man came trudging along the valley, on his way, 
like myself, from F. to Hartington; singing a 


>] 


the top of his voice, in the mere exuberance of | 


his spirits, for he knew not that a human being 
was in sight. So at least I had reason to infer 
from his proceedings. For after stopping once or 
twice on the margin of the stream, as if on the 
look-out for sport, he at length stepped into the 
water; and by his movements, while stooping to 
grope under the hollow bank, I had reason to con- 
clude that he had some experience as a poacher, 
and some knowledge of the place. While hesitat- 
ing whether I should emerge from the resting-place, 
which had become a hiding-place, and ascertain 
exactly what he was about ere I proceeded to re- 
monstrate, my purpose was forestalled. On put- 
ting aside the bushes to make my way down 


quietly to the brook-side, I saw that the young | 
poacher was engaged in a violent dispute with a | 


youth some years his junior, who must have 
arrived by the Hartington turn of the valley, from 
which my face was averted.” 

“You are certain that he came from Hart- 
ington?” demanded the clerk in a hoarse voice. 

“As certain as that he threatened, if the young 
man he addressed by the name of Jack, persisted 
in his breach of the law,to denounce him to the con- 
stable. As distinctly as [ now hear my own Voice; 
as distinctly, Mr. Downing, as I hear the pulsa- 


tion of your heart,—I heard the indignant youth | 


declare the poacher to be a disgrace to the honest 
name he bore; and that if his father were aware of 
only half his misdoings, it would bring his gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave. The elder retorted, 
loudly, roughly, with imprecations, with violence.” 

“Yes, with violence !—I am certain he was the 
first to have recourse to violence !” burst from the 
lips of the agitated Downing. 

“When first I saw him trudging joyously 
along the valley,” resumed the stranger, “he had 
a reaping-hook in his hand, which he kept brand- 
ishing in the air, as if keeping time to the tune he 
was singing. Before he entered the water, he laid 
it on the green margin of the stream. But no 
sooner did his brother, (for his brother it was, Mr. 
Downing, ) pronounce the name of the constable, 
than he seized the weapon.” 

“He seized the weapon, and threatened the 
young man’s life! ”’ cried the clerk, unable longer 
to keep silence ; “ whereupon Luke, in self-defence, 
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endeavoured to wrest it from him; and jp the 
struggle betwixt them, the deadly wound was un- 
intentionally given ! — Yes, unintentionally given | 
—Don’t say otherwise, or I won't answer for myself 
Don’t say otherwise, unless you'd run the risk of 
my felling you to the earth. Don’t say otherwise 
sir, no,—don’t say otherwise. Reflect that they 
were brothers,—my sons,—the sons of the poor 
mother who died in torment in this very room 
recommending them with her last breath to my 
care and love. It was an evil chance that directeq 
that accursed weapon ; nothing, nothing on earth 
| but an evil chance,—a chance that might haye 
happened to you or I, sir. Had poor Jack eyey 
| stirred or spoke again, he would have been the 
| first to declare that his brother was innocent.” 

* And how happen you to know, Master Down. 
| ing, that he neither stirred nor spoke again?” 
demanded the stranger. “ How comes it that you, 
who gave evidence this morning before the coroner, 
that your son Luke was in London, in attendance 
at a public hospital, when the fatal event took 
place, should be perfectly apprized of every cir. 
cumstance attending it?” 

Poor Downing remained despairingly silent. He 
saw that he and his lay completely at the mercy 
of the tempter. 

“Perhaps,” resumed the man, whose eye was 
beginning to exercise over him the fatal charm of 
the basilisk, “perhaps, since the fratricide has 
contrived to acquaint you with so much that hap- 
pened on the Hams on Thursday morning, (so 
‘much that the magistrates of this country are 
eager to discover, and that will shortly become an 
object of inquiry to the criminal justice of the 
kingdom,) perhaps he also confided to you how, 
when the dreadful deed was done,—done so effec- 
tually that the whole spot was soon flooded with 
the blood of the victim, he was forced to kneel 
down beside the stream, and wash the stains from 
his hands, gazing wildly to the right and left as 
he plunged them into the water, lest stragglers 
from the village or from F. should be astir! 
How was he to suspect that any one lay in am- 
bush, watching him from the skirts of the wood, 
who saw all,—nay, who saw him conceal among 
‘the bushes, where they still lie, Master Downing, 
|and where they may at any moment be pointed 
out to the officers of justice, his jacket and hand- 
_kerchief saturated with blood?” 
| “Mercy, mercy!” cried poor Downing, strug- 








gling in vain against the contending emotions which 
all these horrible details called into existence. 
“Mercy for my boy !—Mercy for me!—If you 
were indeed a witness of all this, you know that 
Luke was innocent, — innocent of malice afore- 
thought.” 

“ Who will believe it?” interrupted the stranger. 
“His brother came to Hartington at his request, 
_by his especial appointment, (as I have since 
minutely ascertained,) on pretence that, for sur 
gical advice, he was about to visit London and 
leave you alone. How was it then, that, at the 
very time he had given his victim to understand 
he should have already started, he meets the poor 
fellow by the way? What jury, what judge, but 
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see premeditation in the mere fact of his 
nce at the Hams?” 

A moan of horror issued from the lips of Downing, 
whose face was bowed down almost to his knees. 

«The body of the murdered man is yet un- 
juried,” pursued the stranger, “the proceedings of 
che inquest might still be resumed.” 

«No, no, no! a verdict is a verdict!” inter- 
rapted Downing. “The coffin is closed,—the coffin 
i, serewed down.— Do not let them disturb the 
quiet of the dead!” 

«That quiet, my good friend, is beyond your 
means of disturbance, or mine. But the quiet of 
the living will most likely be disturbed. Justice 
must be done. A man with his hands imbrued in 
the blood of a fellow-creature,—of a brother,—of an 
only brother,—must not be suffered to go at large.” 

é Tf all who go at large were innocent as him !” 
sid the partial father, plucking up some spirit in 
vindication of his beloved boy 

“The world, you think, would be the better? 
Perhaps so. I have no wish to take up the de- 
fence of mankind. All I feel it necessary to do 
on this lamentable occasion, for the sake of the 
public weal, and in order to ward off suspicion 
from innocent persons, is that in my interview 
tomorrow with Colonel Garrett, previous to the 
funeral, I - 

“No! you will not have the heart to do it!” 
cried the clerk, forestalling his declaration: “ you 
could not,—you must not!” 

“T both can and will, Master Downing, of that 
be assured, unless —— ”” 

“Unless I prove dishonest to my trust and give 
you up the registers! — Ay, to that I knew we 
were coming. Say it out, sir! I foresaw your 
purpose! I foresaw the web you were weaving 
formy soul ; me, a poor father, whose firstborn is 
lying cold under his roof; and whose last living 
child is skulking out of sight of the officers of 
justice !— Persecute and trample upon me as 
you choose, sir. There is no one to take my part. 
There is no one to support me. There is no one 
to say, ‘Resist him, John Downing, resist the 
devil, and he will flee from thee. Who will 
believe his evidence? Sell not thy soul to pur- 
chase the life of the boy!’ There is no one, sir, 
tosay this; no one to interfere between us.” 

“You consent then to my proposal ?” 

“What proposal? Ihave heard no proposal 2’ 

“Cannot your own mind suggest it? Does not 
your parental affection whisper to you that you 
must oblige me this night, in order that to-morrow 
at the funeral I may refrain from pointing out 
by whose hand this bloody deed was done ?” 

“To-night ?—you don’t suppose the registers are 
kept in this house 2” 

“No, for I know them to be kept in the vestry, 
of which you hold the key. One of two things, 
therefore. Fetch hither the volume in question ; 
r supply me with the keys of the church and a 
dark lantern, that I may myself make the best 
of my way thither.” 

You ?—you would venture into the church ; 
yu, & stranger, in the dead of the night, and for 


& bad purpose ?” 
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“Who told you my purpose was bad? Your 
own evil thoughts! I would venture there, as 
you call it, at any hour, in order to examine the 
registers which contain an entry that involves the 
prosperity of my family.” 

“Then bide till to-morrow, sir, bide till to-mor- 
row!” pleaded Downing. “ It’s a hard thing on 
a father to be troubled about other folk’s matters, 
at such a time as this!” 

“Twill be a harder thing for your son, my 
man, if you shirk my business!” retorted the 
enemy. ‘To-morrow, Master Downing, will be 
too late for me. To-morrow, the dead will be in 
the dust. To-morrow, perhaps, the guilty will 
be out of reach. Whereas, now that Luke is 
still skulking in the neighbourhood ” Down- 
ing started from his chair—“and still, to the 
best of my belief, hidden in the hollows of 
Warling-wood, and probably about to visit you 
in the darkness, to receive food and advice ” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Downing, “if you are a man, 
have pity on us!” 

“As you have pity on me, eh? though the stakes 
betwixt us are so unequal. Just now, I heard 
a foot creaking on the gravel. Another voice 
will perhaps be soon added to our council. And 
as the night is getting on,” continued the stranger, 
looking at his watch, “ for it is nearly two o'clock, 
and at four we have daylight.” 

At this suggestion, old Downing, having put off 
his shoes, made a movement towards the inner 
room. 

“ Are you going to consult the murdered man ? 
or is the miscreant hidden in the chamber with 
the corpse?” demanded the stranger, instantly 
preparing to follow him, in the suspicion, perhaps, 
that he kept fire-arms within. 

“Not a step—no! not a step further!” cried 
the persecuted father, facing round as he reached 
the threshold of the lean-to, his brows and lips 
compressed with unspeakable anguish. ‘“* My 
dead son lies within. No one enters there but me, 
—me, sir, who approach the corpse with the re- 
spect we owe to them that is in judgment before 
God.” 

And the somewhat startled guest, who stood 
opposite the open door, ascertained, beyond a 
doubt, by the watchlight, that the small, dis- 
mantled room contained, indeed, no place of con- 
cealment. The bed, upon which was placed the 
plain deal coffin of poor Jack, had no hangings ; 
and it was from a nail on the wall, from which 
hung also the huge watch of the poor clerk, that 
he took down the two well-remembered keys. It 
was their customary place when Downing was 
within doors. 

“Take them,” said the old man, emerging with 
the same deferential step as before from the 
chamber of death, and stooping to reach from 
under the settle the dark lantern he was in the 
habit of using in winter time to visit the church. 
“Take them! For whatever purpose, remember 
my words, that it will never prosper !—The honesty 
of a gray-headed man has been crushed within 
him to give you possession of these keys. And 
some day or other, when you remember at what 
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a time you came to seek ’em, and how cruelly 
FOR «eon | 

“ Enough said, old gentleman,” cried the 
stranger, clutching at them the moment that, 
with a match-box taken from his own pocket, he 
had lighted the lantern. “You’ve wasted enough 
talk on the business already, to wear. out the 
patience of a quieter soul than mine. Had I 
known the keys were so close at hand, and so | 
easy to come by, maybe I might have taken a 
shorter cut to their possession.” 








Another second, and he had disappeared from ! 


when they had wept together, both were com 
forted. ’ 

“One thing, Luke,” sobbed the heartbroke 
old man, “one thing you could do that wena 
give me ease in my mind,—that you came and bad 
him good-bye, as well as your poor father, Fo, 
you’ll see neither of us again.” 

““T would have asked it of you, only [I thought 
you’d maybe consider that I, who brought him 
to his untimely end, had lost a brother’s rights!» 
answered the drooping young man. And straight. 
way he followed his father into the little room, 


the house. But even after he was gone, the clerk | and kneeling down beside the bed on which Was 


paused not to reflect on the probability that he | 
might have disappeared for ever, in which case | 


the open coffin with the lid laid over it transversely 
breathed aloud a prayer for the eternal peace of 


the deepest disgrace awaited the manifestation of him who lay within. 


his breach of fidelity. His mind was on other 


thoughts intent. 


own door-sill, peering out into the night, as though 
his eyes would burst from their sockets. 

And not in vain. A rustling of the bushes in 
the corner of the garden nearest the Hams, an- 
nounced that some living thing was concealed 
there. 

“ Luke!” whispered he, scarcely daring to trust 
his voice, after the first bitter disappointment he 
had undergone. ‘“ Luke!” 

By way of answer, a cold, tremulous hand was 
placed in his own. 

1] have been waiting this hour. I saw a per- 
son enter the cottage with you,” answered the 
enfeebled voice of his unhappy son. ‘I watched 
his departure. Was it an officer of justice ?” 

“ No matter—it was an enemy—a cruel enemy! 
He will soon return, my child. He must not 
find you here, Luke. It was one who knows all, 
and who would think no more of giving you up 


While the stranger vanished | 
through the garden wicket, he stood upon his | 





to judgment ——” 

*“ Better if he did,’ interrupted the despairing 
young man. “There is no more peace for me, father, 
in this world; and the Almighty, who knows my 
innocence, would take me to himself ! — Better, | 
perhaps, for us both, if this man denounced | 
ine . 

“You can’t be thinking of your poor father, 
when you say that,” faltered Downing, grasping 
his cold hand. “Think of what it would be to 
me, Luke, to see your young head at the gallows! 
But I should not live to see it! I would not live 
to see it! You must be off this night, Luke. 
You mustn’t tempt this evil-thoughted man; you 
must quit the country; you must quit the 
country sooner than run further risks. Here’s 
all the money, Luke, I have in the house; and 
ten guineas more, which I got advanced by the - 
Savings Bank, without the weekly notice for | 
drawing out—on pretence of —of —to-morrow’s | 
expenses, Luke. When you can let me know | 
you’re in safety over the water, I’ll find means 
tosendmore. And now good-bye ; I must not keep 
you: and if you was to stay ages and ages—how 
ever could I get out what’s working in my heart !” 

The haggard being who threw himself weeping 
on the shoulder of the poor old clerk could find 
no answer to these torrents of tenderness. But 








— ——_ ae 





While he yet prayed, the poor father stood 
beside him, resting with one hand on his shoulder 
and with the other concealing his streaming eyes, 
But, on arising from his knees, Luke took that 


withered hand within his own, and placed them | 


both together upon the shrouded breast of the 
dead. 

“As I stand here, father,” said he, * in presence 
of my Maker and of this corpse, I am guiltless of 
any wrong, by word, or thought, or deed, against 
my poor brother, on whom God have mercy! | 
say this again, as I said it to you before on that 
dreadful morning, when I rushed in and told you 
of the accident ; because many hold that at the 
touch of a murderer, the body of the victim 
bleeds afresh.—And I have no fear.—To my poor 
brother I appeal.—If any return from the land 
whither he is gone before, it is not to bear false 
witness !” 

Stooping towards the coffin, he lifted the face- 
cloth, and imprinted a last kiss upon the clammy 
forehead ; then turning, with the marrow stil! 
thrilling in his bones, he threw himself on hu 
knees before his father, to ask his blessing. Not 
in words was it bestowed; but in that innermost 
fervour of heart which no human eye can reach, 
nor ear can hear. God alone heard and accepted 
the prayer of the heartbroken John Downing for 


| the preservation of his ill-fated child. 





CHAPTER VI. 


If they did hear, they would not pity me; 
Therefore I tell my sorrows to the stones, 
Which, though they cannot answer my distress, 
Yet in some sort are better auditors, 


For that they do not interrupt my tale. 
SHAKSPERE. 


Never was there seen such a gathering m 
Hartington, as on the day when the remains of 


young Downing were consigned to the grave. 


The season being propitious, people ihronged from 
far and near, as if to take their part int 
tragedy which, for some days past, had occupied 


_ every heart and soul under every thatched roof of 


the district. 

The utmost vigilance of justice had been defeated. 
No trace was yet discovered of the murderer. 
Though several of the resorts of desperate charac- 
ters in the neighbourhood had been visited, 1 
the hope of detecting evidence of their having 
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found,—no sign,—no token. 
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heen recently engaged in an affray, nothing was | yet John Downing would not listen to the bene- 
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volent proposition of the rector, that, till the 


It had been even judged necessary, on finding | return of poor Luke, he would accept a bed at 


that Luke Downing absented himself from the 
fyneral of his brother, —the answers of the old 

concerning the motives of his absence, and 
the period of his return, being strangely inco- 
herent,—to verify the fact of hisarrival in London, 
and appearance at St. George’s Hospital. And in 
this, thanks to the prudent instructions of his 


father concerning the necessity of establishing an 


alibi, no difficulty presented itself. Evidence was 
easily obtained that the bearer of an out-patient’s 


letter from Sir Clement Colston, had been pro- | 


yided with medicaments for an injury to his leg 
received in cricketing, early in the afternoon of 


the day on which the Hartington murder was | 


committed ; and that the individual in question, 
one Luke Downing, had represented himself as 
bound on a long journey which would prevent 
his presenting himself again at the Hospital. 

But the circumstance which most excited the 
surmises of the loiterers under the lime-trees and 
the Saturday club at the Black Lion, was a 


mysterious report that, when neighbour Jukes | 


arrived at Downing’s cottage at an early hour on 
the morning of the funeral, to superintend the 
closing of the coffin, he discovered his poor old 
friend lying insensible across the threshold, and 
with some difficulty restored him to himself ; 
while at the rectory it was also; known, though 
cautiously whispered in Mr. Wigswell’s family, 


that, on the same eventful morning, the porch, | 


nay,even the vestry-door of Hartington church, 
usually so carefully closed by the parish clerk, 
had been found open by the sexton. 

In the lock of the inner door, however, the 
keys were found hanging; and as nothing had 
been subtracted from the church, nothing even 
disturbed in the vestry, the most rational version 


of the affair was, that old Downing, miscalculating | 


his own strength of mind and body, but in reality 
half dead from fasting and grief, had proceeded 


to the church to make preparations, secure from | 


idle observation, for the ceremony of the morrow; 


and, on finding faintness about to overpower him | 


in that solitary place, had hastened home, leaving 
the keys inadvertently behind, and reached his 
own premises only in time to fall in a swoon upon 
the door-stone. 

A few extreme terrorists, however, proceeded 
still further ; protesting that he had fied only 
because accosted in the darkness of night,—some 
said by the spectre of his son ;—others, by the 
breathing form of the murderer. 

it as it might, the sensation caused in the 
Village by this new incident, was almost as great 
as that produced by the announcement of the 
murder. Old Downing was a man beloved and 
respected in his generation ; and of the thousands 
who attended,uncovered and with saddened faces, 
the interment of his unfortunate son, few but 
marvelled how he would ever find courage still to 
abide in that fatal cottage, the scene of such a 
‘eries of horrors and calamities. For neighbour 


Jukes could not always bear him company. And 


' the parsonage. 


| Find courage, however, he did. The moment 
_the sod was laid over the head of his son, he 
| returned thither; nor quitted the place again, 
/even for a second, except in discharge of the 
| duties of his calling ; which, from that day for- 
ward, he discharged with even greater zeal and 
diligence than before. For week-day ceremonies, 
such as weddings, christenings, or burials, he was 
sure to be in attendance ten minutes’ before the 
appointed hour; and though never in the course 
of their common ministry had Mr. Wigswell 
found occasion to rebuke him for carelessness or 
omission, the good rector could not but notice that 
so far from becoming slovenly in his office under 
the pressure of his troubles, church and chancel 
were never so trimly kept as now ; nor was his 
surplice ever presented to him so fresh and white. 
John Downing seemed im dread, lest the ill-savour 
of ill-fortune might rest upon him; and his master 
seize the first pretext that presented itself for 
advising him to retire from his clerkship. The 
nearer he approached the close of his duties, the 
_ harder he appeared to cling to their discharge. 
“Tt does me good ; occupation does me good!” 
said he, in excuse, to his friend Jukes, who 
| suggested that, now one son only remained to 
him, his deposits in the Savings’ Bank ought to 
| suffice for the comfort of his declining years, 
without harassing himself by further service. 
| “I enjoy my leisure the more, for my hours of 
|} work. And with more leisure, neighbour, black 
| thoughts would throng into my head, for which 
| the best remedy is having my hands busy.” 
Who was to surmise that all this activity, all 
this dread of being superseded, arose from apprehen- 
| sion lest the registers should fall into the custody 
of a new clerk, and it might transpire that a folio 


} 
| 





, 


| page was wanting? Even with the head of his 
| first-born green in earth; even with the head of 
_his younger in jeopardy, the terror of that dis- 
covery hung heavy on the old man’s mind. He 
knew that he had sinned. He knew that, to serve 
' a purpose of his own, he had betrayed his trust ; 
| and the man who had walked uprightly all the 
| days of his life, could not bear to be pointed at 
| as a defaulter. 
| God, who knew all, both the sin and the temp- 
| tation, God would be more merciful. But those 
be this world, to whom he could not exonerate 
| himself with safety to poor Luke, would wag their 
| heads in triumph over his backsliding. Even his 
| trusting old master could not but revile him as 
| faithless and ungrateful. 
| With unceasing and gratuitous labour, there- 
| fore, did he toil to do that better which he had 
always done well. But, alas! at the close of all 
his efforts, there was none of the self-gratulation 
with which his more moderate endeavours had 
been requited. His task was now pain and bitter- 
ness. ‘There was no longer peace for him in this 
world. 

The summer plants ran up to seed in his little 
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garden. The weeds grew and grew, and choked 
the seeds that had been sown for autumn produce. 
The fruit, as it ripened, fell to the ground un- 
gathered ; and though neighbour Jukes’ children 
gazed wistfully over the wicket gate at the cherries 
and raspberries that expanded in crimson clusters 
only for the joy of the chaffinches, no one had 
courage to say to the joyless man, in whose dim 
eyes there was no longer the light of life,—no 
longer even tears,—“ Let us do a turn of work for 
you in your garden; for lo! it is becoming a 
wilderness.” 

His sole remaining comfort was that ancient 
book, which, once in his life, he had looked upon 
with a listless eye. For even the letter without 
signature, which brought him tidings of Luke’s 
safety, was scarcely a source of joy. It was as 
the first pledge of a separation which he felt to be 
eternal; the first milestone of a road that was 
to lead them further and further apart. 

“The poor boy had not strength of mind to 
return to this fated house. The poor boy, who 
would have been forced to traverse the Hams, on 
his way to Norcroft and elsewhere, couldn’t have 
borne it as I do,’ was his explanation to those 
who still hazarded an inquiry after his son. 

And the neighbours, who were careful to avert 
their faces while he was speaking, lest he should 
espy their misgivings, tried to appear convinced 
when he assured them that Luke was gone to 
Scotland, and had got work among his mother’s 
relations at Glasgow ; though not a few of them 
well remembered how often poor Mrs. Downing 


had mentioned having outlived every soul of | 
John Downing showed | 


her Scottish kith and kin. 
a letter, indeed, addressed to him in Luke’s hand- 
writing, bearing the Glasgow post-mark, which 
he was careful afterwards to destroy. It was 
unnecessary that any besides himself should be 
apprized that, on the morrow, the unhappy writer 
was to cross the Atlantic, bidding adieu to his 
native country,—probably for ever. 

But if any of the Hartington neighbours went 
near enough the truth in their guessings, to divine 
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poor Luke at the fatal encounter, were stil} con. 
cealed among the bushes in Warling-wood. 
though the autumn had rained and the Winker 
snowed upon them, the shelter in which the 
bundle lay, might have preserved them unharmed. 
With no instrument at his disposal, at the Moment 
of the dread event, but his own weak and trem. 
bling hands, the agitated young man had beep 
unable to dig a hole for them in the earth; ang 
at any time, the straying of a dog, or the scrutiny 
of Sir Clement’s keepers, might bring them to light, 
Never, therefore, did poor Downing perceiye , 
group of two or three persons, or a single one jp 
haste, pass along his garden hedge up the lane 
from the Hams, without the conviction that ql) 
was discovered. Yet such was his repugnance ty 
approach the scene of death, that nothing,—no} 
even the peril of Luke,—could inspire him with 
strength of mind to make his way along the Hams, 
and pursue his search in the wood, in the direction 





pointed out by Luke on the day the deed was 


done, so as to destroy those fatal objects. 

At other times, his terrors arose from the 
threatening countenances of his nephews the 
Harmans, when business brought them over to 
Hartington. They had spoken out. On their first 
encounter with poor old Downing after the inter- 
ment of his son, Maurice Harman had referred to 
a deadly quarrel between the two brothers, on ocea- 
sion of their second meeting at Norcroft. 

“Of all the ill-wishers of poor Jack, which 
| warn’t a few,” said the boor, “his milksop of a 
brother was the bitterest! And if ever blow was 
struck by man, the one that sent that poor fellow 
into his grave, was struck by Luke !” 
| Soon afterwards, it was mentioned to the old 
man that his niece Esther was gone to service; 
and though aware that the affairs of his sister's 
family were far from prosperous, he could notforbear 
expressing to his nephews some surprise. that she 
had made up her mind to send her only daughter 





_ from home. 


| “Mother send her? 


the real motive of young Downing’s estrange- | 
ment from home, one and all too much respected | 
his father, and nearly all too dearly loved himself, | 
to endeavour to remove the veil from that terrible | 


mystery. If the spirit of the kind-hearted Luke 

slaughter, they were convinced that the whole 

provocation rested with his worthless brother. 
Still, though things resumed by degrees their 


Not she! ’Twas Hetty 
that didn’t choose to stay!” replied the young 
savage. “Hetty heard more things about her 
bloodthirsty sweetheart, by the hearthside at 
Norcroft, than was pleasant to listen to. Neither 
I nor Jim made any bones of telling her that 


_Luke had run away to Scotland, or Ameriky, 
had really been chafed into the crime of man-_ 


or over seas somewhere or another, only for fear 
of the gallows.—So she found it more agreeable 


° ° . ’ 
to go and hire herself out where his name warnt 


usual aspect in the village ; though people ceased | 
to flock to the Hams, to have the exact scene of | 


the murder pointed out; though the children 
ventured at last to cross the churchyard again in 
the twilight; and, by the time the daisies of the 
following spring brightened the turf that covered 
the grave of Jack Downing, plucked them with 
as little compunction as from any other spot ; there 
were moments when the oid clerk felt his breath 
choked, and the pulsation of his heart suspended, 
by trifling circumstances which others let pass 
unnoticed, 


He was aware that the bloody clothes worn by 





never heard of; and where she might fret ate? 
him to her heart’s content.” j 

That, on some unlucky occasion, either i 
dudgeon or in drink, his brutal nephews would 
come out before strangers with their frightful 


allusions, John Downing could not doubt; and 





on learning the increasing dissoluteness of the 
Harmans, and the recklessness of their lives, he 
trembled to consider how easily might be destroyed 
the good repute which his poor son was already 
beginning to enjoy in another country. 
money transmitted to him by his father ! 
prospered in his hands, in a country where cap! 
industry, and intelligence united, never 
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prosper ; and he was embarked in a small way in 
3 thriving house of business in New York. 

But the worst trial of all endured by poor old 
Downing was when, as occurred on many occasions, 
the apprehension of some rogue “unwhipped of 
‘ustice,’ produced a report in the county, and 
even a statement in the county paper, that “the 

isoner convicted of sheep-stealing was suspected, 

ng other crimes, of being implicated in the 
murder of John Downing the younger, at a place 
called Warling-wood, the perpetrators of which 
had been hitherto undiscovered.” 





Nay, more than once, attempts were made by 
country Dogberries to intimidate some unfortunate | 
yagrant or other into a confession of the crime. 
If innocent of the burglary or arson of which they 
stood accused, they were possibly guilty of a 
homicide which still remained undisposed of. 

Them indeed, the poor clerk trembled, lest, by 
one of those oversights occasionally arising from 
too strong a dependance on circumstantial evidence, 
aninnocent man should be put to death, or at least 
to shame. Fixed was his determination, in 
case of such an emergency, to come forward with 
a full confession of the truth. But this was not 
to be done without an uprooting of his very heart- 
strings; and scarcely a winter passed over his 
whitened and still whitening head, and the long 
nights gave cover to those breaches of the law 
which lead to the blunders of the magistrates, and 
jeremiads of the newspapers, so as to produce some 
allusion to Eliza Grimwood and John Downing, 
—never-failing texts for November-like and bloody 
murder dissertations,—but the rest of the unhappy 


father was startled by new panics, while his | 


meagre body grew thinner and thinner in proof 
that his heart was wasted with his woe. 

Life had long been a burden. The face he 
yearned to look upon, he should never behold 
again, Yet he dared not quit the parish. He 
must remain at his post. He must remain within 
sight of the church. He must remain the cus- 
todian of the registers! He must eat, even unto 
the last, the bread of bitterness, and drink of his 
chalice of tears, under the roof where his poor wife 
had undergone her death of agony, and almost 
within view of the spot where one of his sons 
had been slain by the other. 

“May God accept my sufferings in atonement 
murmured he, as he lifted his eyes towards a 
young sapling which he had planted in a sunny 
corner of his garden, a few days after the birth 
of Luke, and which had shed its leaves for the 
fourth time since the fatal moment of his exile. 
“If Ihave fallen into temptation, sore, sore to abide 
hath been my punishment, even in this world.” 

But, alas! a chastisement wholly beyond his 
calculations awaited the meek-spirited clerk. 


9 





CHAPTER VII. 


Sweet is a legacy, and passing sweet 

The unexpected death of some old lady 
Or ime. of seventy years complete, 

Who's made us youth wait too, too long already 
For an estate, or cash, or country seat. Byron. 


Tue harmless little old lord of the Manor of 





Hartington, whose days, since the frightful event 
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which had occurred on his estate, had been pain and 
grief to him, sothat through fear,he “died daily,” 
—gave up the ghost in good earnest; and those 
who were about to exchange a master who did no 
harm among them, for others who might become 
tyrants and enemies by the mere force of doing 
good, began to apprehend, the moment Sir Clement 
had breathed his last, that their golden age was 
at an end. 

They had, however, little to fear. The baronetcy 
of Colston was extinct. Failing heirs-male, the 
family estates devolved, conjointly, to the two 
daughters of a cousin who had fallen bravely in 
the last war; and the Miss Colstons and their 


| widowed mother having been on frequent visits at 


Hartington Hall, (the only guests ever tolerated 
by poor Sir Clement,) the tenants were already 
familiar with their gracious manners and kindly 
dispositions. No one could desire better than to 
serve these amiable coheiresses. 

The will left by the old baronet was as short 
and dry as might have been expected of him. 
He bequeathed a legacy of five thousand pounds 
to his old friend Wigswell, five hundred to the 
poor of the parish, a year’s wages to his servants, 
and the residue of his enormous personalty, the 
produce of the penurious life he had led from mere 
narrowness of mind, to his next of kin. A sum 
of one hundred and forty thousand pounds would 
consequently accompany the Hartington estates ; 
enabling the two sisters to carry out in favour 
of their tenants, a thousand long-standing projects 
of improvement and benevolence. 

It will be readily understood that a change of 
administration so important, produced an unusual 
gathering together of the notables under the old 
lime-trees on the green. The liberal donation 
made to the parish by its late patron, and his 
handsome bequest to his bosom friend the old 
rector, were pronounced to be out of proportion to 
the enormous fortune he was leaving. But then 
came the extenuating plea, that the will had been 
made five-and-thirty years before, ere that enor- 
mous fortune was accumulated; and that the 
sums bequeathed comprehended at that time the 
whole amonnt of his savings. Even now, they 
could scarcely permit themselves to impute blame 
to good Sir Clement. 

So soon, meanwhile, as the news of his death 
reached London, the Miss Colstons and their 
mother hastened down, not so much to take pos- 
session of their inheritance, as to pay due respect 
to the dead ; and preparations for the funeral were 
already making on an extensive scale. Old Wigs- 
well had issued orders in a suppressed voice to 
John Downing, to be present at the opening of 
the family vault by the workmen of the Lewes 
upholsterers, who were charged with the duty : 
and all was in preparation for the melancholy 
ceremony, appointed for the eighth day after the 
demise of Sir Clement. 

Sophia and Cecilia Colston were young women 
of engaging manners, and sufficiently agreeable 
appearance to be called, “extremely pretty for 
heiresses.” Though reared in retirement by their 
sensible mother, since their attainment of woman- 
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hood they had lived in the world; Sir Clement 


having generously added an allowance of fifteen | 
hundred a-year to the income of something less 


than a thousand, (though including her pension 
as widow of a Lieutenant Colonel,) enjoyed by 
Mrs. Colston ; and with such prospects as theirs, 
even had their exterior been less prepossessing, it 
was not likely but that, at two and three-and- 
twenty, both sisters should have found pretenders 
to their hand. 

Miss Colston and Cissy, however, were firm in 
their defermination to remain single till the death 
of their uncle; in the first place, to obviate any 


change in the circumstances of their mother till , 


they were themselves enabled to secure her the 
income she had so long enjoyed ; in the second, 
because, in spite of the probabilities of the case, 


they never chose to consider themselves more than | 
heiresses presumptive to the Hartington property. | 


A man of habits so eccentric as their nervous 
kinsman, might in his latter days be dragooned 
into matrimony. 


dotage ? 

They had consequently not only dismissed the train 
of admirers brought round them by watering-place 
report of the extent (per annum) of their charms, 
but Miss Colston still prolonged the probation of 
a man to whom she was sincerely attached, 
Colonel Larpent, the widower of one of Mr. 
Wigswell’s daughters ; who, having two children 
by his first marriage to provide for, could not 
afford to make a disinterested match: nor was 





And who can be secure against | 
the heirs provided for an old gentleman in his | stores from their inspection. 


/own was visible ; except in memoranda of the 
numbers of the bank-notes successively received by 
post, from his London bankers, for the last forty 
years, which he had never been at the pains 4, 
destroy ; being far too supine of nature to 4; 

n in ink, except for some occasion more urgent 
than often befel his unincidental career. 

Here and there, in some mildewed drawer or 
box, they discovered hoards of old guineas, eyj. 
dently made at intervals and forgotten by the 
proprietor ; and in more than one mouldy pocket. 
_ book, were bank-notes of considerable value, lajq 
aside with the book at the year’s end, and never 
re-opened. Coins, medals, snuff-boxes, trinkets 
of inestimable value to the eye of the collector, 
and still more as family memorials, came succes. 
sively into their hands; nor could Cecilia, the 
livelier of the two sisters, cease from wondering 
why Sir Clement, who was not only personally 
fond of them, but, during their visits to the Hail, 
had so often lamented his inability to afford them 
amusement, should have withheld these precious 
To them the jewels, 
_which were to Aim valueless, would have been an 
important acquisition. But he had preferred leay- 
ing the fine family pearls to become yellow with 
damp, and the settings of the diamonds to tum 
black as jet, rather than be at the trouble of 
searching for his keys to unlock the caskets that 
contained them. Or, perhaps he fancied that the 
evil spirits of feminine coquetry and irritability 
laid at Hartington with the ghost of Lady Margaret 





| 
| 
| 
' 





Cissy less firm in postponing till her uncle’s death 
her union with Sir Henry Fletcher, a light-hearted 
light-headed young Irish baronet, who would have 
been content to marry her without a shilling ; but | 
whom his affianced wife did not consider in sufh- 
ciently independent circumstances to run the risk 
of making a Castle Rackrent of his family seat. | 

When therefore the opening of Sir Clement’s | 
will apprized the two sisters that their generous 
firmness had met with its deserts in an inheritance 
almost doubling their expectations, so that they 
were able at once to make a noble provision for 
their mother, without encumbering the estate ; 
there was indeed reason to be thankful to Provi- | 
dence for such exceeding good fortune. The 
tenor of the old gentleman’s latter days was such | 
as to prevent his death from becoming a matter | 
of personal sorrow ; and the utmost they could do 
was to testify their personal respect to the memory 
of so near a kinsman, in addition to the solemn | 
deference due from all right-minded people to the | 
presence of death. | 

The days that were to elapse previous to the | 
funeral, were devoted to exploring a succession of 
cabinets and caskets, old family depositories of | 
papers, jewels, miniatures, and relics of every de- | 
scription, many of which had evidently not been | 
opened since the death of Lady Margaret Colston, 
for the chance of discovering some testamentary 
paper containing the wishes of poor Sir Clement 
relative to his place and mode of interment. 

But amidst the variety of handwritings there 
collected by the late baronet, not a scrap of his 





Colston, might burst forth to torment and fidget 
him anew on the opening of such a Pandora’s box 
as a jewel-case: or more probably still, that the 
report of his having such a mass of valuables in 
his possession might afford a dangerous tempta- 
tion to the same violent and undetectable hands 
which had been laid upon poor Jack Downing. 

The attention of Mrs. Colston during the search 
instituted by her daughters, was not however en- 
grossed either by old comfit-boxes set with rubies, 
or snuff-boxes chased and encrusted ; but by the 
endless collection of family-miniatures, some in 
bracelet clasps, some in box-lids, some in lockets, 
some in cases or frames; but each and all recalling 
to her mind anecdotes of bypast Colstons, recounted 
to her by her husband in the early days of their 
marriage. 

The Sir Leonard who was grandfather to the 


late Sir Clement Colston and her husband, was 8 


hon-vivant whose exploits had given rise to not 4 
few amusing traditions; and of his sons, besides 


'the respective fathers of the poor Colonel and Sir 


Clement, were several whose faded portraits now 
stared her in the face ; some in uniform, some in 
coloured suits befrogged and be-laced with silver 
or gold,—eccentric uncles, of each of whom the bey- 
hood of Colonel Colston retained some salient 
recollection. 

Beside Sir John, the demure father of the late 
baronet, there was Everard the three-bottle parson, 
who had broken his neck in fox-hunting ; there 
was the lieutenant, killed in Rodney’s action wl 
De Grasse ; and there was the next and favourite 
brother of Sir John, Mark Colston ; a man whose 
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+ honours at the bar, and even the personal 
gjendship of Lord North, had been unable to re- 
sin in his proper sphere of society, so dissolute 
disgraceful were his habits of life. 

The female portraits were fewer in number ; 
for these numerous uncles had been blessed with 
oly a single sister and a couple of wives. Sir 
John and the fox-hunting parson (the Colonel’s 
fsther,) were the only two who had married ; and 
Wiss Sybella, their sister, whose prim likeness, in a 

and sacque, was preserved in one of the most 
richly-mounted of the miniatures, had married late 
in lifean Irish Viscount, and died childless. A huge 
¢, and a Viscountess’s coronet in brilliants, 
sdorned the reverse of a portrait far from capti- 
rating; whereas there was another miniature, 
st only in a rim of gold with a curl of rich au- 
burn hair on the obverse, which, though slightly 
mildewed, and disfigured by a shabby discoloured 


iece of black ribbon, at once arrested the atten- | 


tion of both mother and daughters. 

“What a sweet face !”” exclaimed Cissy Colston, 
after wiping the glass with her handkerchief. 
«What an arch expression about the eyes!” 

“I wonder who it can represent?” added her 
mother, having carefully examined it. “It strikes 


me as bearing no resemblance to any other member | 


of the Colston family.” 
“Resemblance ? 
must be told, we are none of us beauties,”’ re- 


joined Cissy, glancing at the collection of hard- | 


favoured high-shouldered portraits ; ‘‘ and this 
young creature, with her fly-cap and breast-knot, 
must have been loveliness itself!” 

“Let us take the magnifying glass out of the 
cold étui, Cissy,” said hermother, “‘and see whether 
wecan discover initials, or a date on the setting.” 


But even with the aid of the magnifying glass, not | 


an indication of any kind could be made out. 
“Perhaps it may be a fancy picture?” observed 
Miss Colston. 
“No, the black ribbon bears evident marks of 
having been worn. No one wears a fancy picture,” 
argued her sister. 


New objects of interest, however, soon presented | 
themselves to divert their attention; a series of | 
veautiful medals struck at Vienna to commemo- | 


rate the fate of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
and the gentle Madame Elisabeth ; besides a va- 
luable collection of Mogul coins, formed by the 
stilor Colston in the course of his roving life. 
But when at length they proceeded to replace the 
miniatures in the drawer of the old Japan cabinet 
from which they had been taken, Miss Colston, 
removing a litter of dried rose leaves which lay 
at the bottom of the drawer, and which might 
have been chips of wood for any resemblance they 
retained, either in scent or complexion of their 
*iginal nature, discovered a little strip of paper, 
inscribed in coloured ink, and an old-fashioned 
handwriting. 

“Nelly —— Taken from the neck of my poor 
brother, Mark, after his death, 1787. J. C.” 

“Depend upon it, this memorandum was wrapped 
round that pretty miniature,” said she. And on 
“mparing them together, the foldings of the 
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paper exactly coincided with the form of the 
medallion. 

“ T wonder who Nelly can possibly have been?” 
cried Cecilia, more and more interested in the like- 
ness thus cherished till the death of the wearer, 
though so long ago as the last century. 

“Probably some person not worth inquiring 
after,” replied her mother. ‘‘ Mark Colston was 
one of the cleverest men, but one of the greatest 
roués of his time. After various attempts to re- 
claim him, his father, old Sir Leonard, renounced 





No, indeed! If the truth | 


him altogether. By the initials, this memorandum 
| appears to have been written by his brother, Sir 
| John. Unless I am mistaken, Mark died within 
| the rules of the Bench.” 
| ‘And was never married ?” 
| “He certainly left no widow; nor did I ever 
| hear of his marriage. The life he led was scarcely 
| compatible with a respectable connexion.” 
“ This lovely creature, then, was probably the 
object of some unlawful attachment,” observed 
| Miss Colston, glancing more gravely at the picture. 
|“ Perhaps some married woman, long since dead 
and forgotten. Even for its beauty’s sake, however, 
| the miniature has a peculiar value.” 

“ When we find time to read over the desks’-full 
of old letters, in different handwritings, which lie 
'in the cedar cabinet in poor Sir Clement’s dress- 
ing-room,” added Mrs, Colston, ““ we may perhaps 
obtain some clue to the name of the original. If 
observed many packets in the handwriting of eld 
Sir John ; besides a quantity which, from the seal, 
I conclude to be in the writing of Sir Leonard, 
your great-grandfather.” 

The object of their immediate anxiety, mean- 
| while, —a paper written by the hand of Sir 
'Clement,— continued to baffle their researches. 
Nothing of the kind was to be found; and the 
preparations for the funeral were accordingly suf- 
fered to proceed on the scale originally suggested. 
The deceased baronet was to be interred with the 
solemnity becoming his birth and fortune ; borne 
to the grave by six of the beadsmen of the village, 
followed by all the servants of his establishment 
and the chief tenants on his estate ; Mrs. Colston 
and her daughters attending in person, as chief 
mourners. 

It was autumn, and it happened that, on the 
morning but one preceding that appointed for the 
funeral, as John Downing was about to turn the 
key in the porch-door of Hartington Church, he 
was struck by the sound of a slight hammering 
within. Nothing very surprising in the circum- 
stance ; seeing that, in the course of the day, the 
whole edifice was to be hung with black cloth, for 
the approaching ceremony. But the clerk, who 
had come there according to his usual laudable 
custom of being ten minutes beforehand with every 
appointment, to await the Lewes upholsterers, and 
who knew the keys to be safe in his pocket, felt 
not a little astonished, on opening the door, to find 
that one of these sable personages had the start of 
him. 

“T was sent forward by Mr. Briggs,” said the 
man, “to take measure of the pulpit, which had 
been overlooked,” 
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“ But how ever did you get into the church?” | 
inquired John Downing, expecting to hear that he | 
had at least scaled one of the windows. 

“T got in by turning the handle of the door, 
which was unlocked,” replied the man. “ But you 
had better not close it again after me,” continued 
he, as he reached the porch, “for the rest of our 
people will be here in twenty minutes.” 

Secretly reviling his own carelessness in having 
left the porch door unlocked the preceding evening, | 
after the departure of the masons employed in| 
raising the stone of the Colstons’ family vault, | 
John Downing attributed his inadvertence to the | 
bustle attending a moment of such universal | 
excitement in the village. But he instantly pro- 
ceeded to satisfy himself that he had not been 
equally in fault with regard to the vestry, and 
was thankful to find the door of that more impor- 
tant department of his trust as fast as usual. 

As it was, at that early hour, before even the | 
villagers were astir to indulge their curiosity, lio 
ogreat harm could have been done. He took care, 
however, to avoid any particular conversation with 
Briggs’ foreman, on his arrival ; lest peradventure 
the story of his remissness should reach the ears 
of his reverence, who, in deference to the memory 
of Sir Clement, came in person to superintend the | 
preparations and confer with the undertaker. 

Meanwhile, as Jukes the wheelwright, and others 
of the elders of Hartington, were taking their after- 
noon’s refreshment in the parlour of the Black | 
Lion, which overlooked the road skirting the 
eastern side of Hartington Green, a post-chaise 
and four galloped past, at a rate which flung up 
spatterings of mud upon the casement. 

** A post-chaise to the Hall!’? was the general 
comment of all present, aware that the road in 
question led only to the great house. ‘ More 
lawyers, may be, alighting like a flock of carrion 
crows on the old estate.” 

“ Ay, no doubt there’ll be a pretty penny to be 
made out of two inexperienced young things, like 
Miss Sophia and her sister,” added the landlady 
of the Black Lion, with a sympathizing sigh. 
“One on ’em, they say, is to marry Parson Wigs- 
well’s son-in-law, the handsome Col’nel. And it’s | 
a thousand pities but the wedding had been done 
and over afore the old gentleman dropped ; that | 
the two poor unprotected creaturs might have had 
some *ne to take their concerns in hand ow o’ the 
la’yers’ way.” 

Scarcely half an hour after this sapient obser- 
vation, Jim the letter-boy was seen rattling at full 
speed along the road from the Hall, spurring his 
pony as if to a winning-post. But though as 
much accustomed as the dragoon in the play, when 
doing his errands in the village, to 





Stop at the widow’s to drink, 


on the present occasion he would hardly answer 
the eager questions of the good landlady of the 
Black Lion, who rushed to her doorway with in- | 
quiries about the po’shay. He was in search of 
the constable. He was come to beg Mr. Wigswell 
would lose not a moment in hastening to the | 


lawyers intent upon a matter no less importan 
than to take possession of the Hartington propente 
in behalf of a new claimant! y 

According to their showing, the family Was 
represented by Sir Mark Essenden Colston Bar 
the son of Mark Colston, Esq. of the Inner Temple 
son of Sir Leonard Colston, Bart. the grandfather 
of the late Sir Clement, and consequently heir jp 
tail. 

“An imposition as contemptible as it is audg. 
cious !” exclaimed the man of business of the late 
Sir Clement, who fortunately happened to be in 
the house, receiving the instructions of Miss Col. 
ston, respecting the probate of the will. Wer 
any legitimate heirs of the late Mark Colston in 


existence, my client, Sir Clement, could not py 


have been aware of it. The want of male heirs 


_in succession to the baronetcy, was, on the ¢gp. 
| trary, a source of considerable regret to the old 
gentleman ; and I have no hesitation in protesting . 


ugainst the claim endeavoured to be set Up, as 
wholly groundless and untenable.” 

“It is by the highest court of the law of 
the realm, and not by a Lewes attorney, that 
its merit must be judged,’ observed the indi- 
vidual (a hard-featured man, between forty and 
fifty years of age) by whom the movements 


'of the London lawyers appeared to be directed, 


‘A regular notice has been served, and I consider 
myself from this moment in possession.” 

You, sir!” reiterated Mr. Aldridge. “Am I to 
understand that I see in you the person claiming 
to be Sir Mark Colston of Hartington?” 

There was something so contemptuous in the 
question, and in its mode of utterance, as to pro 
voke an equally bitter reply. 

“If lam to judge from the representations of 
my ancestors which I see around me,” said the 
stranger, glancing with a sarcastic smile at a few 
frightful family portraits adorning the walls of the 
library in which they were standing, *‘ my personal 
dignity is not likely to be put to a very severe test 
by comparison with that of my predecessors. The 
picture of Sir Mark may surely hang, at some 
future time, without blushing, between those of his 
erandfather, Sir Leonard, and his great-grand- 
father, Sir Richard.” 

Aldridge, the faithful man of business of the 
poor baronet, whose remains were yet lying w- 
buried in the house, looked as if he longed to 
retort that the man claiming to be Sir Mark was 
perhaps quite as worthy of Aanging as his effigy: 
but he prudently restrained his feelings of indig- 
nation till the arrival of the gray-headed pastor of 
Hartington, to back him in resisting the unauthe 
rized assumption of the impostor. 

A few lines despatched to the rectory had 
apprized Mr. Wigswell, in a cursory manner, of 


the claim set up; and, being still more intima tely 


cognizant than Aldridge of the branchings of the 
family tree of the Colstons, he appeared, on his 
arrival, not only far more indignant at, but far 
more certain of, the nefarious nature of the pre 
tensions of the impostor. 

“J am to understand, then, sir,” said he. 


Hall: for the new comers were indeed lawyers, —| after having the matter briefly explained to him 
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the law,” replied Mark Colston, puckering his 


by Aldridge, in presence of the self-styled Sir 

and his legal advisers, “that you assert 
the uncle of my late friend Sir Clement,—Mark 
Colston, who died within the rules of the Bench, 
_to have been legally married?” 

«Legally married ; and as having left legiti- 

issue.” ; 

« Legitimate issue ?” 

«By my mother, Elinor Mills, who died in 
his lifetime,” added the unabashed Sir Mark. 

“Nelly Mills?” cried Aldridge, shrugging his 
shoulders with a scornful smile, “ This is carry- 
ing the impudence of the thing almost too far.” 

“Elinor Mills was a native of this parish, 
sir,” added Mr. Wigswell, addressing the stranger 
with more gravity,—“‘a farmer’s daughter, who 
fell a victim to the vices of one of the least 
worthy members of the Colston family. The 
unfortunate connexion to which you refer, oc- 
curred some fifteen or twenty years before I 
became rector here. But I have frequently heard 
Sir Clement recur to the anecdotes current in 
his family, concerning the sensation created in 
london by the beauty and lively talents of his 
uncle’s rustic mistress. If I remember, she went 
on the stage i 

“No matter, sir, her talents, or her beauty, 
or her vocation! Suffice it that her marriage 
with Mark Colston renders me, as you will find | 
to the cost of this facetious gentleman’s fair | 
clients, lawful possessor of this house, and the 
property accumulated by the late Sir Clement.” 

“T perfectly remember,” observed the rector, 
“hearing from that gentleman, that the only 
son of his uncle Mark, (the ¢legitimate child of 
Nelly Mills, born and baptized in this parish, 
before her public disgrace determined her to 
follow her seducer to town,) was bred to the | 
law, at the expense of Sir John; but had turned | 
out so ill, that he had never chosen to see him. | 
Sir Clement also mentioned that, in order to | 
break off all connexion with the family, he had 
given a sum of money, in redemption and dis- 
charge of the annuity originally promised.” 

“If baptized in this parish,” eagerly inter- 
rupted Aldridge, “your registers would afford 
attestation of the fact.” 

“And so they do. The child was expressly 
described, by desire of Nelly’s father, as the 
illegitimate child of Mr. Mark Colston, — pro- 
bably as affording some title to the bounties of 
the family. Many years ago, I remember refer- 
ming to the entry, at the time the donation was 
made by Sir Clement to the individual in question.” 

“In that case, you can have no difficulty in 
referring to it again,” coolly observed the claim- 
ant, whose countenance, during the foregoing 
conversation, had indicated a thousand contend- 
‘ng emotions of indignation and scorn. “To 
such an authority, I must perforce submit. I 
am content to be judged by the register.” 

You will have no objection, then, to step 
down with me to the church. Across the park, 
it 7 scarcely a mile distant,” observed the rector. 

I thank you; possession is nine points of 
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shrewd features into a knowing smile; “and it 
is not my intention to make myself acquainted, 
for the present, with the windy side of my own 
hall door. I am installed here for good.” 

The rector, who had noticed the baggage of the 
new comer lying in the hall, knew that this was 
spoken in earnest. But he did not swerve from 
his duty. 

“T never suffer the registers to quit their place 
in the vestry,” said he. “If Mr. Aldridge and 
your legal advisers, sir, will accompany me to 
Hartington, while you remain here, I will satisfy 
their minds in an instant.” 

And on the general concurrence of the parties, 


‘the old-fashioned chariot of Sir Clement was 


ordered out, for greater despatch; and on the 
soi-disant Sir Mark Colston’s undertaking not to 
intrude upon the ladies, (whom he styled his 
“fair cousins,”’) during their absence, away they 
drove, as fast as the “fat and bean fed” horses 
could carry them. 

The loungers on the green, who seemed to 
fancy that every thing at the Hall must have 
expired with their little old landlord, actually 
shuddered when they saw the well-known vehicle 
approaching the village, at a rate of speed so 
unusual. Nay, when it reached Church-lane, 
and stopped at the gate of the churchyard, they 


stood transfixed, and wondering, as if they 


thought it possible it might contain the corpse. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Bright ran thy line, thou titled slave, 
Through many a lordly sire ; 
So ran the far-famed Roman way, 


To finish in a mire. BuRNs, 


Joun Downtna, as has been already stated, was 
engaged in supervising the labours of the uphol- 
sterers, who were fixing the sable hangings and 
escutcheons in the old church, when the rector and 
lawyer made their appearance. In a moment, he 
was at Mr. Wigswell’s side; and having opened 
the door of the vestry at his command, and fur- 
nished him with the keys of the register chest, he 
again retired into the chancel, to abide further 
orders. 

Having closed the vestry door after him, in 
order to prevent the conversation of the strange 
gentlemen (whom he naturally concluded to have 
come there on business connected with Sir Clement 
Colston’s funeral) from being overheard by the 
workmen, he had no means of guessing what was 
passing within ; or with what curdling blood would 
he have beheld the old register withdrawn from its 
place, and examined page by page, and name by 
name, by the venerable rector ; at first with an air 
of eagerness, soon with looks of vexation and mis- 
apprehension, and at length almost with despair. 

“It is very strange; I fancied I could have 
placed my finger on it at once!” cried the old 
man. “The entry was a peculiar one. The 
entry was unique. In the early part of my 
ministry here, I noticed it hundreds of times. I 
thought I could point out the exact spot ; and now, 
I find nothing of the kind.” 
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“ Your eyesight is not exactly what it used to 
be, my dear sir,” rejoined Aldridge ; and as the 
rector had pushed up his tortoise-shell spectacles 
on his forehead, during the conversation, there 
was no disputing the fact. “ Let me have a look 
at the volume.” ; 

“With all my heart. But I suspect my ex- 
perience is more likely to see clearly, on such an 
occasion, than your younger eyes,” replied Mr. 
Wigswell, gladly ceding to his request. 

“ Previous to the year 1775, it is useless to run 
over the leaves,” said Aldridge, perceiving that the 
rector had opened the book at a date some thirty 
pages previous to thecase in point. ‘‘ Let me see. 
Ay ; here we are in seventy-six.” And with eager 
eyes and muttering lips, he continued to recite a 
series of names about as interesting to those pre- 
sent as the recital of Doomsday Book. But to the 


illegitimate child of Elinor Mills, no more allusion | 


than in that ancient muster-roll. 

The man of business now began to look thoroughly 
discomfited. ‘Thisis a most unaccountable affair,” 
said he. ‘ But though you appear to be mistaken, 
my dear Mr. Wigswell, in fancying the illegitimate 
bantling of Mr. Colston, by Nelly Mills, to have 
been baptized at Hartington, the absence of any 
evidence to that effect goes very little way towards 
proving the legality of the claim set up upon the 
Hartington family. The person calling himself 
Sir Mark Essenden Colston, will have to prove 
his identity by a very different process. He must, 
in the first instance, afford us evidence of the mar- 
riage of his father and mother.” 

“In that, my employer will find little difficulty,” 
observed the legal adviser of the new claimant. 
** Nay, | believe it canscarcely be more satisfactorily 
proved than in this very spot. Mrs. Colston, his 
late mother, was interred in the family vault.” 


“Nelly Mills interred in the family vault!” | 


reiterated the rector, as if aghast at the audacity 
of such an assumption. 
* And when it is opened to receive the remains 


of the late Sir Clement,” added the strange lawyer, | 


“ nothing will be easier than to institute a search for 
the body. The inscription on the coffin plate would 
clear up our doubts.” 

** In that case, let us proceed at once to the inves- 
tigation,” cried Mr. Wigswell. “The vault has 
been already opened. ‘The workmen now in the 
church shall bring lights, and afford us the neces- 
sary assistance in moving the coffins.” 

And on the eager acquiescence of his coadjutors, 
he threw open the vestry door, and desired John 
Downing to provide them with a lantern. Still 
conceiving this proposition to regard the selection 
of the exact spot where the body of the deceased 
baronet was to be laid among the departed of his 
race, the clerk hastened to comply, by producing 
one of the vestry candlesticks ; and watched with 
little surprise or interest the descent of the three 
strangers and Mr. Wigswell down the damp and 
almost perpendicular steps of the vault. The 
upholsterer’s foreman was bidden to lead the way 
with the light, the worthy rector being desirous of 
sparing his infirm clerk. 

One by one, the plates of the nearest coffins were 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 








read over: “Sir John Colston,” “Sir Leonard 
Colston,” “Sir Richard Colston,” “Dame Mar. 
garet Colston, wife of Sir Richard Colston, Bart.” 
*“ Dame Cecilia Colston, wife of Sir Leonard 
Colston, Bart.” 

“T have it!” cried one of the strange lawyer, 
Taking a dirty brass candlestick from the hands 
of the workman, he threw the light full upon a 
coffin covered with black cloth, but rendered 
shabby by a coating of cobwebs and mildey. 
“ Mrs. Elinor Colston, wife of Mark Colston, Eso. 
aged 28 years,” continued he, reading aloud from 
the plate. And,as if mistrusting his eyes or 
words, both Mr. Wigswell and Aldridge presse 
towards him, and read aloud, over his shoulder, 
“Mrs. Elinor Colston, wife of Mark Colston, Esq, 
obt. 3d Sep. 1780. 28 years.” 

“ And now, gentlemen, what have you to say 
to it ?”” demanded the more consequential of the 


two lawyers. ‘ Have you any further doubts to - 


throw on the marriage, or on the legitimacy of 
my client? or do you admit the validity of his 
claim ?” 

The eloquence of poor Aldridge’s reply consisted 
in silence. But it spoke wonders. No man likes 
to own himself defeated. Even after they had 
emerged from the noisome unwholesome vault 
into the church, he uttered not a syllable; while 
Mr. Wigswell contented himself with observing, 
in a low voice, “All 1 can say is, that, if Sir 
Mark is able to substantiate his claim against that 
of his cousins, poor Sir Clement was as much de- 
ceived as myself. Sir Clement was fully per- 
suaded of the non-existence of any male heir.” 

On their return to the hall a cabinet-council 
was held, in which the interests of the young 
heiresses were represented by Aldridge and Wigs. 
well. It was agreed, on the part of Sir Mark, 
to place his claim under the scrutiny of whatever 
counsel they might suggest; the young ladies 
being at liberty to bring forward the best evidence 
they could collect, in opposition. But both the 
law and the church admitted that it was useless 
to resist. The parochial archives had been exa- 
mined ; the grave had been forced to give up its 
secrets; and all the evidence produced was in 
favour of Sir Mark. If the late Sir Clement had 
so completely misapprehended the facts of the 
case, it was because he was so little at the trouble 
of trying to understand any body’s affairs — even 
his own; and filial piety towards the memory of 
his father, Sir John, had probably caused him to 
accept, unquestioning, all that had been told him 
of the uncle Mark who had lived and died on such 
bad terms with his family. Wounded as was the 
pride of the Colstons, by the union of their heir 
presumptive with an ill-reputed farmer’s daughter, 
the nervous little baronet had doubtless closed his 
eyes to the possibility of successors in such & 
quarter. 

Such, at least, was the moderate and equitable 
view of the case taken by Sophia and Cecilia, and 
their prudent mother. Hard as it would be 
forego such an inheritance, — an inheritance for 
which they had been reared,—an inheritance which 
was to afford them the means of gratifying so mavy 
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Wigswell, whose faculties were no longer of the 


jd not allow themselves to be blindly led away by | clearest, was beginning to melt a little towards the 
their conviction of their rights. On the contrary, stranger. He even fancied he could discern about 
the miniature found that morning by Miss Colston, his mouth traits of expression bearing considerable 
_the beautiful miniature of “ Nelly,” appeared so resemblance to his lamented friend, Sir Clement. 


grong a confirmation of the truth of the stranger’s | 


But Mrs. Colston, who, better versed in the 


jeclarations, that they considered it necessary to family history, persisted in regarding Mr. Mark 


ise him of its existence, and pl it in his | 
_~ oO , and place it in 7 


«My mother!” cried he, the moment he caught | 
‘ght of the little medallion ; andin aftone of such 
heartfelt affection that he must have been either | 
the man he called himself, or a man so artful, that, | 
in deciding upon his identity, Solomon himself. 
might have been deceived. | 

“One thing is clear,” said Mr. Wigswell, at the 
cose of the conference: “the merit of the two. 
claims can only be decided by litigation; and for 
all your sakes, an amicable suit would be a better 
thing than a tedious contest in Chancery, advan- 

us only to the pockets of the lawyers. Should 
the right of this gentleman to the Colston title and | 
estates be fairly made out, Sir Clement’s bequest 
of his accumulations to his heirs-at law, though | 
arising out of a misconception, cannot but be | 
confirmed by the court, as indicating a desire 
on the part of the testator that his personalty | 
should be applied to the improvement of his_ 
estates. I should therefore advise you, my dear 





Essenden Colston, or, as he called himself, Sir 
Mark Colston, as a specious impostor, continued 
to maintain towards him the utmost dignity of 
reserve ; and gladly accepted the invitation of Mr. 
Wigswell, with whom, through a common interest 
in her future son-in-law, she had long been on 
cordial terms. 

She conceded, however, to the desire expressed 
by Sir Mark, and seconded by that of the rector, 
who, as a man of peace, was anxious only for the 
general welfare of his parishioners,—that nothing 
should transpire of the extraordinary circumstances 
in which the family was placed, till after the funeral. 


So beloved were the young ladies at Hartington, 


that it would have been difficult to answer for the 
consequences, had any notion got wind of wrongs 
meditated against their interests. 

All, therefore, proceeded as before ; and when 
the solemn bell announced that the funeral pro- 
cession of the late Sir Clement had reached Hart- 
ington Green, and was winding slowly down 
~Church-lane, Mrs. Colston and her daughters 


Miss Colston, to incur no further responsibility | issued on foot from the Rectory Garden, and joined 
here. The new claimant will either approve or | it in the churchyard. 


countermand the preparations for the funeral, as | 


he thinks proper; and you, I trust, will return 
with me to the parsonage, from whence, when 
the ceremony takes place, you will be able to 
pay that respect to the memory of your cousin 
which his solicitude for your interests, however 
unfortunately frustrated, entitles him to receive 
at your hands.” 

But the moment all opposition was withdrawn, 
it became the cue of Mr. Colston to assume a con- 
ciliatory tone. Disclaiming all intention of dis- 
courteous dealing towards those who, whatever 
might be their view of his pretensions, he could 
not regard otherwise than as his nearest surviving 


relations, he begged them to make his house their | 


' 


own, in a tone of exaggerated obsequiousness which 
caused all the blood in the frame of the proud 
Sophia to rise to her cheek. 

So far from wishing to interfere with the arrange- 
ments of the funeral, he assured them that every 
thing should proceed in the manner originally 
intended, and with the utmost deference to their 
wishes, He was prepared to sanction every thing, 
to facilitate every thing. Nay, conscious that, at 
present, he must be an object of mistrust to his 
future tenants, and compelled to no demonstrations 
of personal affection towards the deceased baronet, 
by whom he had been “so wantonly set aside,” 
he proposed of his own accord to absent himself 
from the ceremony. 

“God forbid,” he said, “that he should be the 
means of promoting feelings of hostility, or the 
smallest breach of decorum, on an occasion so 
sacred |” 


All this sounded marvellous well ; and poor Mr. 





| 


But, even amid the general hush produced in 
that misty, breathless autumnal day, by the solem- 
nity of the occasion, the bringing forth of one who 
_had mouldered away his days in obscurity, to be 
deposited in the eternal obscurity of the tomb, 
| whispers became rife throughout the throng, that 
| all was not well at the Hall. Some great event 
had occurred in the Colston family,in which they 
were not permitted to participate. 

The service, though read in the most affecting 
manner by the poor old rector, over his day-by- 
'day companion of half a century, was listened to 





| with comparative indifference. The living, and 
not the dead, engrossed the thoughts of the people. 


But even after the stone had been rolled to the 
door of the sepulchre ; even on the morrow, when 
all had returned to its accustomed form; even 
_when the carriage, bearing away the young ladies 
| they regarded as their own, bowled past them, to 
| regain the London road; the mystery became. all 
the more perplexing for the explanation vouch- 
safed them. 

They were forced, however, to accept matters 
as they foundthem. Sir Mark Colston had already 
taken up his abode at the Hall ; no matter whether 
he came there by virtue of inheritance, or of the 
will of the late Sir Clement. Like the young 
ladies, it appeared that he was “cousin” to the 
deceased, and, in virtue of his sex, the heir-at-law. 

If the Miss Colstons had any thing to say against 
it, there was the Lord-chancellor to decide between 
them. 

Meanwhile, the new baronet neglected no oppor- 
tunity of acquiring popularity. To the old ser- 
vants it was announced that the liberal bequest 
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of their late master would be doubled by his suc- 
cessor ; and those who had petitions to prefer, 
from all corners of the estate, and those who had 
grievances to complain of nearer home, had only 
to present themselves at the Hall. Impossible for 
a new reign to commence under happier auspices ! 

Not a change was made in the establishment. 
At present, Sir Mark appeared to think he had no 
right te be better served than his venerable kins- 
man. He had already disclaimed all future pre- 
servation of game; he had already abandoned the 


far-famed trout stream to the recreations of his | 


tenants. The only symptom of change apparent 


on the property was the employment of upwards | 
of a hundred workmen, for the reparation of the 


roads, which, under the sceptre of the late stay- 
at-home proprietor, had indeed been shamefully 
neglected. 

Those hitherto so contented began accordingly 
to congratulate themselves on having attained 
“better times.” Sir Mark was clearly a man 
who chose to be up and doing. He was giving 
work to the poor and sport to the rich. Sir Mark 
would be an easy master and cheerful neigh- 
bour. 

One man in the parish, however, took little 
share in these exultations. 


the heirship of Sir Mark had been brought about. 
He had no misgivings concerning the share his 
untrustworthiness had exercised in the mutilation 
of the register, and the affording an impression in 
wax for a false key to the church, by which the 
Colston vault was placed at the mercy of a swin- 
dler. But on beholding one of his two aged con- 
temporaries laid in the grave, John Downing felt 





TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


that he had reached the beginning of the eng and 
that his own term of judgment was at hand. 

He could not bear to look forward. He conjg 
not bear to be compelled to look forward, 
could have wished all things at Hartington to Te 
main at a stand-still. Change was as alarming 
as it was painful. 

When, therefore, the first Sunday came, which 
was to bring the parishioners and their new land. 
lord face to face, under the roof of the honse of 
God, he was the only individual present who eXpe- 
rienced no curiosity to look upon his face; the 
only one who had not joined the groups under the 
lime trees, the preceding day, to say, ‘* To-morroy 
Sir Mark will be at morning service: to-morrow 
we shall see Sir Mark!” What signified Sj 
Mark to him? 

He heard the Hall carriage come grating down 
the lane; he heard the bustle caused by the 
entrance of the new comer, and his admittane - 
into the family-pew of the Colstons, which exactly 
faced the pulpit. But he did not so much as raise 
his eyes from the book, in which he was marking 





Not that he was in | 
the slightest degree aware of the manner in which | 


out the psalms and collect of the day. 
| In another moment the service began. 
“When the wicked man turneth away from 
the wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth 
that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive!” recited the tremulous voice of the old 
_rector; and lo! as John Downing uplifted his 
| eyes, preparing to listen to the exhortation, they 
_ fell upon a face only too well remembered, 
In Sir Mark Colston, in the new baronet of the 
| Hall, he beheld the hateful stranger of Warling- 
| wood ! 


( To be continued.) 





THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON ; 


A BALLAD, CONCERNING HIS LAMENTABLE DEATH GOT AT THE STORMING OF THE CITY OF ROME, A. D. 1527. 


°T was after Pavia’s stricken field, while Francis was in Spain, 
That Bourbon sent a message round, and took the field again ; 
The flap of his broad banner was heard in Germany, 

And set the smiths a-sweating both in Spain and Italy. 

And soon he saw around him, of men a goodly force, 

For nobles pledged their fattest fields to raise a troop of horse ; 
The fighting men of every land, the gentlemen and yeomen, 
The cavalier and hagbutteer, the spearmen and the bowmen ; 
Beardless boy and wither’d cheek gather’d from near and far, 
All gallant hearts that wish’d to try the noble art of war. 
Their teeth were clean, their purses lean: but thereat nothing loth, 
They trusted well that Bourbon would find provender for both. 


Il. 


Whither they went they could not tell, nor eke the why or wherefore ; 
But well they knew their man, nor more a soldier needs to care for ; 
They knew that France’s chivalry had sunk beneath his star ; 

And Tremoille and Bayard, who taught him the art of war; 

And, if he found his soldiers work, he also made them fat, 

And Milan’s honest burghers would bear them out in that: 
Wherefore their hearts exulted when the pleasant spring had come, 
And the lilies were unfolded at the sound of trump and drum. 


Ill. 


Yet in the Bolognese a grudge and mutiny began: 
Not that they fear’d the thunders of the holy Vatican ;— . 
Gramercy ! conscience might be still’d with a good cup and stave ; 


But long arrears and present pay they lack’d and they would have. 
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At huckster’s stall and armourer’s forge the tumult loudly rose ; 
And first they mutter’d bitter words, and then they came to blows ; 
For some, their sharp bones pinching, in savage mocking jeer’d, 
Thaf these might serve the general to shave his luckless beard ; — 
Some cried to slay the captains,—some wist "t were better cheer, 
To kill the fatted calves, at last,—the shaveling monk and frere ; 
Some broach’d the wine-butts boldly ;—some drank old ale from barrels, 
And fought upon the shadows of their long forgotten quarrels. 
Like a tiger, they had lifted up the paw in sulky mood, 
But the fire flash’d from their eyeballs when they lapt a little blood. 

Iv. 
Then outstrode the great Bourbon, ’mong the fiercest of the crew ;— 
Sour old Hans of Frankendal, sometime call’d the Jew, 
The gipsy rogue, Sangrado, who spoke thieves’ Latin well ; 
And Beppo, who, for robbing kirks, was cursed with book and bell ; 
And Cromwell, who, long after, divorced from bed and board 
The lazy monks of England and the angels in their hoard ; 
And hunchback Karl of Guelders, the loudest of them all, — 
He had left his ears in Hamburg, before the city hall. 
The Bourbon leant upon his arm, and struck the braggart dumb ;— 
He tweased Sangrado’s whiskers ’tween his finger and his thumb ; 
While all his costly jewels, the heir-looms of his name, 
The chains of gold and orders that mark’d his high tide of fame, — 
His robes of ermined velvet, his silks and precious plate, 
Were piled up in a heap, where those stern soldiers held debate, 

v. 
Frankly he spake, and roundly ;—“ Be ours an equal lot, 
And, with an equal struggle, be an equal glory got ! 
This chain I had from Charles the Great, and this from Francis came ; 
But take them all, ’t is known I love my comrades more than them ;— 
Then pledge me here a soldier’s faith, as I the like will yield ;— 
Give me the stout hearts and the arms ye bore on Pavia’s field, 
And, by my knighthood, and my name, and the great God on high, 
Ye shall not lack a field to win both fame and treasure by.” 

vi. 
Then outspake Spain’s good soldiers,—* We'll follow to a man!” 
“ Thou'lt give us,’ quoth the German, “ a flask and foaming can?” 
* And mistresses and money to pay them, an’ we will, 
Ho!” cried the keen Italian, “ follow the Bourbon still.” 
Therewith their mail they burnish, or buckle on their gear ; 
Or scour the rusty matchlock, or mend the shatter’d spear. 
Hurrah ! hurrah! what matter with whom they have to cope, 
The Emperor, their master, or their holy father, Pope ! 
Enough for them that victory must follow, as of old, 
With sacking of some city great, and spoil of silks and gold. 
* Although he lead us straightway ’gainst all the devils of Hell, 
Hurrah! we’ll follow him that knows the art of war so well.” 

Vil. 
“°T is Naples,” said the Italian, as southward still they bore ; 
“ How long is ’t,” quoth the Lutheran, “ since Rome was sack’d before ? 
The women must have trinkets, and cardinals their wine ; 
And I trow, before another month, that some of them be mine.” 
Thereat the Spaniard cross’d himself, and sturdily he sware, 
That none durst wear his spurs, and once lay a rude hand on her. 
Yet all began to think upon the crosiers of gold, 
And the angels and the Maries, and the wine-butts large and old ; 
And the precious holy vestments, and the massy silver bowls, 
And eke the potent relics, for the comfort of their souls, 


’ Vill. 


And so, upon the sixth of May, as soothly I have heard, 

Fifteen hundred twenty and seven of our dear Lord, 

Unto the holy city that motley host came on, — 

Another, worse than Alaric, with legions worse than Hun. 

Thick mist hid mount Capitoline and yellow Tiber’s vale ; 

Their glittering ranks it shrouded, and muffled the clanging mail ;— 
It hid the Colosseum vast, and proud St. Peter’s dome, 

And all the wonders that had prayed for pity on old Rome. 


IX. 
Then pricking forth upon his steed, the mighty Bourbon went, 

To spy the best approaches, and the frowning battlement, 

What fascines for the moat, and what ladders for the wall, 

And what the pitch of courage might be needed by them all. 

The Prince of Orange filed with all the stalwart Spanish bands, 
Eastward to the river’s bank, along the marshy lands ; 

And westward marched George Fronsberg, and he was high in hope 
The Papal crowns to shatter now, and eke to hang the Pope; 
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THE CONSTABLE DE BOURBON. 


With him went the stout Lutherans, all for his hearty cheer, 
For he was free of his good gold, and likewise free of fear ; 
And with a motley company, lay Bourbon to the north, 

Of every tongue and kindred, and nation of the earth, 

With slings, and bows, and falconets, sword and buckler large, 
Burnished mail, and tawny hide, and spear and leathern targe. 


X. 


Meantime, within the city, how play’d the men their parts? 
Was there wisdom in their counsels, or courage in their hearts ? 
Were the children moulding bullets, and the women sharpening spears ? 
Were the watch upon the battlements, pricking their anxious ears ? 
There was no lack of warning, that the wolf was nigh the fold: 
With pallid lips, about the gates, it had been daily told 
By crowds of flying villagers, from north, and east, and west, 
With their dotards and their sickly, and the child that tugg’d the breast, 
From Isola and Falari, from the mountains and the glens, 
And by fishers from Bolsena, and by herdsmen from the fens. 
XI. 
How went it in the city ? how have they laid their plans ? , 
Some cardinals were slipping from their dainty courtesans ; 
And wanton monks were creeping home from night confessionals, 
Just as the husband of the dame dropt from the convent walls ; 
Some push’d the goblet round about, and kept the revel up, 
A seeking for the moral hid at bottom of the cup ; 
Some went about their vengeance, some went about their play; 
And when the matin bell was rung, they all got up to pray. 


XII. 


Then morning broke, and gloriously outburst the blessed sun, 

To see the wondrous spectacle, how Rome was lost and won. 

The veil was rent asunder, and those bristling spears were seen, 
Like northern iights that glitter in the frosty welkin keen. 

And the laggards in the city rose, and rush’d in frantic mood, 
Like steed that strays at midnight from the camp into the wood, 
And wakes to see the ravenous eyes and bloody tongues loll’d out, 
Of the pack of yelling wolves that have encompass’d him about : 
Some buckled on a helmet, some girt them with a sword; 

But most ran to the Virgin, and some ran to the Lord. 


XIII. 


Then trumpets blew without the walls, and kettle-drums were beat, 
And therewith rose the clash of arms, and tramp of steady feet, 

As bursting from a hell-smoke, like furies they came on, 

Waving broidered banner, and gilded gonfalon. 

They planted scaling ladders, they climb’d the bastion grim: 

But some gat death, and some gat bruise, and some gat broken limb; 
And some gat scalds from boiling pitch, or stunn’d with heavy blows, 
While shrieks and yells, and clamour fierce, in savage tumult rose. 
The cannon wakening with a roar would tear them into shreds, 

Yet up, as thick as bees, they swarm’d over each other’s heads; 

Up, up, by Heaven, it was a sight to take away one’s breath; 

The harvest was so rank, it clogg’d the sweeping scythe of Death. 
Good faith, there was no time of grace, either ask’d or given, 

To have a parting word with earth, or settle things with Heaven. 


















































XIV. 
Ho ! for the lordly Bourbon! the white sash and the plume 
Rode like the crest of this great wave that dash’d against old Rome; 
He had no star to know him by, no chain of precious gold, 
Nought save the heart within his breast, bestirring as of old. 
Look, spears are thrust against his mail, and splinter’d in its links, 
And matchlocks flash before his eye, that neither quails nor winks ; 
Hurrah ! the dying soldier nursed his life a moment more, 
To see such gallant deeds as oft had nerved his arm before; 
Drew in his breath, and set his teeth, and waved his broken sword, 
And nudged his dead companion to behold their gallant lord. 
Ho ! was there ever knight like him, who learnt the art of war 
From Tremoille and Bayard, ’gainst the baleful Spanish star. 


ny. 
But surely nigh the Capit:’ no Roman heart could quake, 
Surely on Campus Martius none could be a coward and shake; 
Why, men have fought for swamp and rock, for that it was their home, 
And surely there’s no laggard, to strike one good stroke for Rome. 
What, is there no Camillus here, to lay this Brennus low ? 
To match this Hannibal, hath Rome no breed of Scipio ? 
Sprang ye of the Horatii! and can ye boast the name, 
With just enough of daring to do your fathers shame ? 
Ay, ye be Guelphs and Ghibellines—be ye not Romans too ? 
O, for one Conscript Father, to shame or leaven you ! 
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All, all are gone, the men of might, the wondrous men of old; 
These but the ashes of their sires, worthless, and weak, and cold. 
Balr! see them hurrying to and fro, a-wringing of their hands; 
Bah! give them wheels and distaffs, or holy hoods and bands. 
O ! not for Romans I lament, they met a worthy doom; 

*Tis for our ancient mistress, for the glory of old Rome. 


XVI. 


While Bourbon stood on the first step, the citizens cried “ Slay,” 

And shouting as to locusts, strove to frighten him away; 

And when he reach’d the middle step, they thrust their lances down, 

And he had done a daring feat who touch’d his helmet’s crown; 

But when he on the bastion sprang, lo! he was all alone; 

Foot to foot, and hilt to hilt, to meet him there was none, 

No struggle for the Forum or the holy Vatican, 

Though there was not an inch of Rome that was not worth its man. 
XVI. 

One moment there in triumph he let his fancy float : 

Rome was within his grasp, he had her plainly by the throat : 

Proud vision of his dreaming hours ! could it be dreaming still, 

That the sceptre of the Caesars might be wielded by his will ? 

Wist not his high heart, panoplied in burnish’d Milan mail, 

Of Abimelech and Sisera, the millstone and the nail ; 

When lo! there skulked a shaveling behind a buttress grey, 

Who lit his match, and closed his eyes, and fired, and ran away, 

While Bourbon fell upon his haunch, and backward o’er the wall, 

And the smoke and dust of carnage closed o’er him for a pall. 
XVIII. 

Stout Captain Jonas saw him fall, and by his side straightway 

Knelt in the slimy moat, and cried, Alack and well-a-day ! 

But outspake the great Bourbon with voice most firm and full, 

“Ho! shroud me in your cloak, nor let my soldiers’ courage cool ; 

There’s a chill upon the Roman heart: lay on and think of me: 

Cry, Bourbon, to the breach once more! O death and victory!” 

But hardly had he spoke, when lo! his iron frame was racked, 

He grasped good Captain Jonas’ hand until the small bones cracked, 

His strong ribs shrank together, and he gasped a bitter breath — 

God wot he needed all his strength to die so dire a death. 

Peace to his soul — all knew its power, and some could tell its worth, 

And may our Lord repay in heaven the love he lacked on earth ! 
XIX. 

Might no man hide the fatal news, might no man fill his post; 

But therefore was no sinew slacked, nor any vantage lost : 

No sign of grief his veterans gave, save that their brows were bent, 

As silently but steadily they scaled the battlement. 

George Fronsberg and the Prince of Orange foremost of them all — 

And wot ye who came after, but Hans of Frankendal ; 

And Cromwell and Sangrado the Biscay gipsy thief, 

And hunchback Karl of Guelders, who could not speak for grief. 

They bore the feeble Roman down in their most savage mood, 

As the great Indian elephant crushes the jungle wood ; 

Then, having raised the lilies, they went to seek revenge, 

And now a simple slash or stab was pitiful and strange. 


XX. 


But first they drank the Pope’s red wine, and then they drank the white; 
Thereafter fired a palace fair, or church to give them light; 
While wives, and maids, and mothers they most horribly abused, 
And nuns upon the altars, where all earthly ties were loosed. 
With the household blood they quenched the fire upon the household hearth : 
Of his tithes and holy gifts they robbed the God of all the earth, 
And churches turned to stables, and, blasphemous and rude, 
They drank the consecrated wine, and broke the holy rood. 
All ties that knit us man to man were there asunder torn: 
All ties that knit us man to God were sternly laughed to scorn. 
XXI. 
George Fronsberg and his Lutherans straight to St. Peter’s went : 
To hang the blessed father was their horrible intent. 
The Pope was in St. Angelo beseeching Mary’s grace : 
But there were sundry cardinals and bishops more or less, 
Not like the Roman fathers in the “ brave days of old,” 
On their thrones with hat, and mitre, and crosier of gold ; 
But some on the roof, some in the vaults, some in gutters creeping, 
A counting beads, or kissing bones, praying some and weeping. 
Whereat George Fronsberg kicked and cuffed, and stormed so and swore, 
Though they some science had, they ne’er such cursing heard before. 
Then with jester’s bells and bauble, some were driven to and fro ; 
And some with branks upon their cheeks were pilloried also; 
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And some like scarlet strumpets, astraddle on an ass, 


Griping the tail for bridle, through all the streets must pass ; 

And thus with jibes and mockeries, were dragg’d about the town ; 

And when they could give no more mirth, the soldiers cut them down. 
XXII. 

It was proclaimed with trumpet that at dawning of the day, 

The Bourbon should be carried in, with sorrowful array ; 

And at the dawning of the day, they gathered without din, 

And made a breach in Rome’s old walls, to let the Bourbon in. 

They wrapt the Roman “ keys,” about his body for a shroud; 

They made a hearse of cypress boughs, and bore him through the crowd ; 

The Princes and the noble and the mighty bore the bier, 

And every soldier hung his head and sadly trailed his spear ; 

or the strength of their right arm, and the wisdom of their head, 

Was he whom now they carried to his place among the dead. 


XXIII. 


All in the Sistine chapel the great Bourbon’s body lay, 

With banners drooping o’er it, and a guard both night and day ; 

In kingly state he slumbered there with canopy and pall, 

Still harness’d for the fight, as when he raised his battle call: 

And still from blood and eke from lust the soldier daily came, 

‘lo strew fair flowers upon his corse, and drop a tear on them ; 

And to recount with soldier’s pride bright moments of their lives 
When he would ask about their wounds, their country, or their wives, 
And how he called one Honest Bill, or pluck’d another’s beard; 

And therewith would their tears burst out, and sobs and sighs be heard, 
That there was never knight like him, and never knight would be, 


The soldier’s friend, the soldier’s pride, the child of victory! 


TRIES. 


Let’s step into the shadow of these trees. 


» onee more thrown her upper 
mantle of green over that lower garment she puts 
on first, shall we do wrong, this fine bright sum- 
the ties of business that 
bind us to the town, and pay a visit to those life- 
long friends of ours, the Trees, there where they 
stand, in their native places? Reader, pray ac- 
lily, at least in fancy, and 


4  £ 1Lf ° wat 
er we cannot gather food for reflec- 


mers-day, if we sever 


Company wus, ! Lo 


ion, memory, and imagination, beside the massy 
trunks, and beneath the solemn canopies of the 
Ty If you are ina grave humour, we may 
soothly moralize in the green shades ; for next to a 
river, what object upon the surface of the wide 
earth, affords so many, and such apt similitudes to 


man and to human life, as a tree? The genera- 
tions of men, what are they? The eldest of bards 
’ 7°} 

i i 


all answer—they are like the leaves, now green 
on the tree, now withering on the ground. The 


tree buds again, and another race flutters in the | 


air of life, to be in like manner mingled with the 


dust when the winter of death arrives. Thus the | 
races of men come and pass away ; one flourishes | 


where its forerunner flourished, and then is super- 
seded by another, itself to be replaced in due 
season. And individual man? Holy Writ com- 
pares him to grass, and to the flower of the field 
that perisheth. But for man, “ proud man,” that 
similitude is too humble—/e likens himself to a 
tree. The great and mighty think of themselves 
as lofty trees, beneath whose branches thousands 
of lesser plants take shelter,—whose fall will 


carry ruin to many. But the lowly man looks | 


upward, and comforts himself with the reflection, 
that, if the great of the earth are placed on high, 


SHAKSPERE, 


they are exposed to every blast, whilst he is safe 
/on the humble plain. If disaster pulls downa 
climber before he has reached the “ pride of place,” 
on which he has fixed his eye, then of course it is 
'a “frost, a killing frost,” that nips his root. A 
genealogy, when drawn out upon paper, takes the 
form of a tree ; look in the muniment room of an 
old family, or at Hogarth’s picture in the National 
Gallery. You must have remarked that a compa- 
rative sameness of tint is spread over the woods 
during the spring, but, as the year advances, each 
tree assumes its peculiar hue, 


(Distinguit Autumnus racemos 
Purpureo varius colore,) 


and becomes distinguishable from its neighbour. 
So is it with man. Time individualizes him. 
Knowledge is and has been from the days of Adam 
a tree. In Paradise, its fruit was pleasant to the 
taste, but of ill-digestion : since the gate of that 
happy seat closed on man, the fruit has been hard 
to pluck, and harsh to the palate, but sweet when 
digested. Error is a tangled wood. Life itself, 
according to a Hindoo poem, is a poison tree, yet 
it bears two fruits truly sweet, friendship and 
poesy. You suffer your youth, said Luther, in 4 
‘noble image, to those who should have been their 
teachers, to grow up like the wild wood of the 
forest. Pope uses a similar metaphor when he i 
sists upon the necessity of a right education, sine 
“just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined. 
We are thought to have borrowed some hints 
architecture from the structure and collocation 

trees; and certainly, ever since man required 4 


' house, the highest class of the vegetable kingdom 
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has contributed more or less assistance to the main 
pailding, or the interior decoration. Nay, travel- 
Jers assure US, that trees are sometimes converted, 
gs they grow, into a human habitation. Three 
or four hundred miles from Litakou, in South 
Africa, there is a large tree, near a fountain, 
which contains seventeen conical huts, used as 
dormitories, on account of being out of the reach 
of wild beasts. The branches are held up by 
forked sticks, and the berths are ranged in three 
tiers. The lowest is nine feet from the earth. The 
huts are made of twigs, and each is large enough 
to hold two persons. The ascent from the ground 
is by means of a notched pole. The traveller who 
gives us this information tells us, that he passed 
several deserted villages, the huts of which, for 
the same reason, were elevated above the ground 
upon stakes. 

If you are in a cheerful mood, why then we 
will talk the hours away, with the poets gray- 
headed, as well as curly-locked, and think of their 
pleasant numbers, when they describe those visions 
(seen only by poetic eyes) that 


Cling to each leaf, and swarm on every bough. 


When we come to a tree on which a creature of 
finer clay has leaned, or whereon an inspired 
mortal has hung his lyre, what pleasant topics for 
discourse are there! and though we may not 
touch the sacred instrument, perhaps our voiccs 
may awake a faint echo in it as it hangs. We 
may look for pictures, with frames of natural in 
place of gilded wood, and doubtless we shall find 
amongst the glades, and coverts, and bosky dells, 
senes which the craftiest limner might endeavour 


in vain to imitate. We may listen with our organs 
of vision to 


The soft eye-music of slow waving boughs, 


and now and then collect all sources of woodland 
delight, to make us a new paradise. 


E ribombava tutta quella valle 

D’acque e d’augelli, ed eran le sue rive 
Bianche, verdi, vermiglie, perse, e gialle, 
Rivi correnti di fontane vive, 

Al caldo tempo su per l’herba fresca 

E Yombra folta, e l’aure dolci estive.” 


The associations of trees, how numerous and 
many-sided are they! On this subject we shall 
let a lady speak. There is something so solemn 
and monumental in the aspect of a pine tree, that 
when I find a few planted together in a solitary 
spot, it seems to me like a woodland cemetery, 
where the hunter, whose chase is over, or the 
wanderer, who loved to repose beneath their shade, 
has found a resting-place. ‘Trees are powerful 
speakers ; the single pine, or melancholy cypress, 
has the solemnity of the grave it shadows, in its 
silent speech: it tells of the dead below—of the 
hand that found a mournful pleasure in planting 
it. The light acacia waves its beautiful boughs to 

you know it is a pleasant garden, or a summer 
bower, which its bright leaves decorate. The oak 
's ancestral, heraldic, feudal, from head to foot, 
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* Trionfo d’ Amore di Petrarcha, Cap. IV. 
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and would talk old castle legends, and feats of 
noble hunting, and moonlight revelry, by the 
hour, if you would but stop and listen to them. 
The rooky elm is a rustic lover’s story-book, full 
of twilight meetings, hand-graspings, honest vows, 
and ‘If you love me, asI love you,’ poesy. The 
palm transports you to Georgian vales, in whose 
deep shades the royal Abras wooed the wise and 
tender Abra. The pear tree brings you back to 
the cottage wall; the apple tree puts in its word 
with a long score of schoolboy larcenies ; all speak, 
from the stately royalties of the forest, down to the 
humble hawthorn, perhaps the fullest of any of 
what the village boys and girls call secrets.” + 

In the early times of the world, when the human 
eye saw but dimly, men fancied they had glimpses 
of spiritual beings that lurked about forest lawns or 
peeped over the dark branches; and the conjectures 
with which their active imaginations effloresced in 
accounting for such fugitive appearances, crystal- 
lized at length into the definite form of fables, 
which the poets got hold of, polished, and set in 
verse. Hence the stories of beings turned, in pity, 
or in punishment, to trees. Nay, some of the poets 
of our own times have discovered almost a spiritual 
presence in the woods, and they have told us of 
mysterious influences there diffused, from which 
they have learned more of evil and of good than all 
the sages could teach them. Full well did the 
Latins know the pleasantness of a tree, and unctu- 
ously do their poets babble of the shade, and the 
soft grass, and a drowsy runnel. The broad um- 
brage of the Platanus was highly grateful ; Pliny 
says they fetched the tree “ ex alieno orbe,’’ mean- 
ing Asia, and that its roots were moistened with 
wine instead of water.t The scene of Plato's 
“ Dialogue concerning Beauty,” is laid under a 
plane tree, on the Ilissus. Cicero, in imitation of 
the Grecian, places the collocutors, in the first 
dialogue of his treatise de Oratore, upon seats 
under the spreading arms of a plane; and the group 
expatiates on “philosophy, wit, eloquence, and 
poetry,” far away from the dust and bustle of 
the Forum, though its glories were bright be- 
fore the imagination of the speakers. ecubare 
molliter et delicate, is Cicero’s phrase on another 
occasion ; and we may perceive what he meant, 
and with what nicety the Romans sought to gra- 
tify the senses in their hours of ease, when we 
are told they planted the myrtle and bay near 
their resting-places, because the scents from those 
shrubs were thought to form a delicious combina- 
tion. Of the Oriental plane, the species so much 
prized by the Latins, there is a remarkably fine 
specimen in the island of Cos. Another at Del- 
phos is thought to be coeval with the times of 
which Homer sang. It is the Occidental plane 
that we have in England, a tree altogether inferior. 
The Eastern variety attains to a great size. Pliny 
mentions one in Lycia that was seventy-five feet 
round, with a top that looked like a miniature 
forest. Its trunk was hollow, and large enough 
to hold the Consul Licinius Mutianus and eighteen 





4+ Mrs. Boddington’s Sketches from the Pyrenees. 
+ Long ere the Romans used to dine, 


. Beneath their planes manured with wine,—Pxuior. 
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other persons at dinner. There is one at Con- 
stantinople still larger. We are told that Xerxes, 
when marching with his army, in Phrygia, halted 
three days beside a plane tree that excited his 
admiration by its enormous size. Pausanias re- 
cords his visit to a plane tree in Arcadia, which, 
at that time, was said to be fifteen hundred years 
old. The tree flourishes luxuriantly in the United 
States of America, where they call it sycamore. 
An American geographer calls it the king of the 
western forests; and states that it is the largest tree 
in their woods, rising, in the most graceful form, with 
vast spreading lateral branches, covered with bark 
of a brilliant white. One of their judges removed 
the hollow trunk of a sycamore, and turned it into a 
study, by fitting the open top with a roof. A 
hollow trunk, of still larger dimensions, was exhi- 
bited, in New-York, a few years ago. It was 
placed on its side, and the interior, when stocked 
with piano-forte, sofas, and the other furniture of 
a drawing room, would still hold forty or fifty 
people. 

The most beautiful tree in the garden, in Virgil's 
opinion, was the Pine; a tree beloved, says Pro- 
pertius, by the Arcadian deity. 

























































The pipe of Pan to shepherds, 
Couched in the shadow of Mzenalian pines, 
Was passing sweet. 

The first eclogue of Theocritus was conversed 
underapine. This tree was likewise a great favou- 
rite with the Romans, and Italy is, at this day, 
greatly adorned with its beauty. Beckford narrates 
a visit he paid to an island near Venice, upon which 
there was a Carthusian garden. “ Putting aside, 
with my hands, the boughsof figsand pomegranates, 
I got under an ancient bay tree, on the summit of 


themselves up to the breezes. I listened to the 
conversation they held with a wind just flown 
from Greece, and charged, as well as I could un- 
derstand this airy language, with many affection- 
ate remembrances from their relations on Mount 
Ida.” A noble pine on the Monte Mario, at Rome, 
is the subject of a sonnet by Wordsworth. 


I saw, far off, the dark top of a pine 

Look like a cloud—a slender stem the tie 
That bound it to its native earth,—poised high 
Mid evening hues, along the horizon line. 


It seems that when the poet was approaching 
the eternal city, its beautiful appearance from the 
Pincian height caught his attention; and whilst he 
was expressing his admiration, he was told that 
his early friend, Sir George Beaumont, had, some 
years previously, paid the owner of the tree a sum 
of money, upon condition that he would not act 
upon his known intention of cutting it down. 
Allston, the American painter, delighted to recall, 
beyond the Atlantic, his walks with Coleridge 
under the pines of the Villa Borghese at Rome, 
telling his friends that he was almost tempted to 
dream that he had once listened to Plato in the 
groves of Academe. It was leaning upon the 
rugged trunk of a rock-rooted pine, that the spirit 
of the visionary poet, Alastor, 


Who lived, and died, and sang in solitude, 





a little knoll, near which several tall pines lift | 
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passed from him after many wanderings. It was 
for the relief of Ariel from a cloven pine, where 
the brave spirit had remained painfully imprison- 
ed a dozen years, that Prospero once put on his 
magic garment, and exercised his “so potent art” 
Of all the trees of the forest, it was “the tallest 
pine on Norwegian hills,” that Milton selects t, 
measure Satan's spear. The impression which 
the Grande Chartreuse made upon the imaging. 
tion of Gray, was partly owing to the forests of 
pine that shed their gloom over his path to the 
religious abode. “On one hand is the rock, with 
woods of pine trees hanging over head; on the 
other, a monstrous precipice. Not a torrent, not 
a cliff but is pregnant with religion and poetry, 
There are certain scenes that would awe an atheist 
into belief, without the help of other argument, 
One need not have a very fantastic imagination 
to see spirits there at noon day.” Who can have 


forgotten the stanzas in which Byron described his’ 


love of solitude and the sweet hour of twilight in 
“ Ravenna’s immemorial wood” of pine, — the 
evergreen forest, which Boccaccio’s lore and Dry- 
den’s lay had made haunted ground for him? 
How silently does the awful form of Mont Blane, 
in Coleridge’s hymn, arise from forth its silent sea 
of pines, until it grows into a real visible majesty! 
We are now fairly in the ccuntry.— Let us rest 
a few minutes under this Oak, a tree of respectable 
dimensions; and, whilst we are here, let the 
monarch of the woods be the subject of our con- 
versation. ‘This is the tree that we islanders have 
chosen to represent us in the vegetable world; and 
when we have felled it, and constructed out of its 
timber floating houses, it is our representative all 
round the globe. It has been calculated that a 
seventy-four gun ship contains about three thou- 
sand loads of timber, which would require two 
thousand trees of seventy-five years’ growth. Now, 
as not more than forty oaks, of a load and a half 
of timber each, can stand upon one acre of ground, 
it follows that we depopulate fifty acres in turning 
out a single seventy-four. In the university 
library, Oxford, is an oaken chair made out of the 
ship in which Sir Francis Drake sailed round the 
globe; and amongst Cowley’s poems will be seen 
two copies of verses upon this piece of furniture. 
We need not remind you of the reverence paid to 
the oak by the ancient Britons and their priests; 
nor that the word Druid is thought, somehow or 
other, to be connected with the Greek name for 
an oak. The Yule log was of oak. Under this 
tree the Saxons held their national meetings; and, 
at a later period, Edward I. held a parliament 
beneath an oak in Clipstone Park, Nottingham- 
shire. Many recollections and traditions crowd 
round oak trees. Some excite our veneration by 
their noble appearance ; others, majestic, though 
in ruin, by the distance they carry our thoughts 
“into the dark backward and abysm of time; 
others by their connexion with the famous pe 
sonages of former ages. Near Hebron, in Pales- 
tine, there still exists, in a green old age, thou 
with a hollow trunk, a prickly oak, under w 
it is said Abraham ministered to the angels of the 
Lord. There is an old oak in a burial 
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to the church of Yvetot, France, the 
of which has been converted into a chapel 
jedicated to our Lady of Peace. 


For length of days, so much revered, so famous where 
it stands é 

For two-fold hallowing, nature’s care and work of 
human hands.* 


The interior is six or seven feet in diameter, 
wainscotted and paved. The top is slated and 
furnished with a little spire, that rises up amongst 
the branches. An inscription, over the entrance, 
informs the visiter that the chapel was constructed 
py a curé of Allowike in 1696, To come to our 
own island, there is the Hatfield oak, under which 
the Princess Elizabeth was sitting when the news 
of her sister Mary’s death, and her own succession 
to the throne, was brought to her. In Whittlebury 
Chase, tradition points out a tree where Elizabeth 
Woodville waited for Edward IV., that she might 
petition for the restoration of Bradgate to her 
family. He saw her, and he loved ; but 


Small joy had she in being England’s queen. 


The oax of Elderslie, that grows near Wallace's 
birth-place, in Renfrewshire, is the only tree now 
left, of several that Scotland once prided herself 
upon as memorializing her hero. We have all 
read, in childhood, of the oak near Boscobel 
House, that sheltered Charles II., after the battle 
of Worcester. In the late Lord Grenville’s park, 
at Dropmore, there is a young tree with an inscrip- 
tion, which informs the reader it was raised from 
anacorn of the oak at Boscobel, and placed and 
cherished at that place as a memorial, not of the 
king’s preservation, “‘ but of the re-establishment 
of the ancient and free monarchy of England, the 
true source of her prosperity and glory.” A tree 
in Epping Forest is known as Anne Boleyn’s oak ; 
and an oak in Ampthill Park, Bedfordshire, is 
pointed out as a favourite tree of Catherine of 
Aragon, Henry VIII.’s first wife. Near the vil- 
lage of Addlestone, in Surrey, is an ancient oak 
which formerly marked the boundary of Windsor 
Forest ; and there is a tradition that Wickliffe 
preached under its shade. At one time, it was 
proposed to erect a monument to the reformer 
beside it. Herne’s oak is still “ shown” in Wind- 
sor Park ; but there is good reason to believe that 
the veritable tree no longer exists. The guides, 
however, think that the substitute “is so like 
truth, ‘twill serve their turn as well.’ In a 
garden on the Janiculum, Rome, attached to a 
convent of Jeronymites, is an oak known as 
Tasso’s tree. It stands near a fountain, and com- 
mands a splendid prospect. The poet is reported 
to have frequently reposed beneath it. He died 
at this convent, and his tomb is in the church. 
In one of his letters, (Lett. 196,) he mentions 
having taken up his abode at the monastery of 
Saint Onofrio, ‘not only because the air was 
recommended by the physicians more than any 
other part of Rome, but rather that he might 
begin from that elevated place, and with the as- 
sistance of the holy fathers, his conversation with 
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Heaven.” Rogers, in a note to one of his poems, 
has alluded, with respect, to an ancient specimen 
of 
Those trees religious once, and always green, 

that stands on the Vatican Mount. The ilex he 
alludes to is in a grove just above the palace garden. 
There is an oak on the Stretton estate in Stafford- 
shire, under which it is asserted that Congreve wrote 
his “Old Bachelor.” The tree in Yardley Chase, 
which was such a favourite with Cowper, is of a 
very grotesque shape. Though much mutilated, 
it is still of considerable size. We hope that the 
inscription on it, “ Out of respect to the memory 
of the poet Cowper, the Marquess of Northampton 
is particularly desirous of preserving this oak,” 
may have the effect of preventing the relic hunters 
from committing further depredations. When the 
Trojans attacked the Greeks in their intrench- 
ments, the gates were guarded by two captains, 
descended from the Lapithw, who stood like oaks 
before the tempest, with their wide-spread roots 
firmly grasping the earth.t The reader will re- 
member that it was 

Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with age, 

And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
standing in the forest of Arden, that Orlando found 
his brother asleep, and about to be attacked by a 
lioness. The poets, “amongst the many motions 
of their minds,” have sometimes chosen to con- 
jure a voice into the oak, and make it tell us 
what it had seen in the days of its youth. There 
is a Danish song, in which a venerable tree, in 
the manner of other ancient people, dreams out 
an old story to the wind,— 

Three hundred years my top I have raised, 

Three hundred years I have sadly gazed 

O’er rushing rivers and meadows green. 
Tennyson, too, has heard an oak speak. 

Stay yet a few minutes ; there is another tree, 
half way down the glade on your right, that 
suggests some remembrances : it is the Lime, “at 
dewy eve diffusing odours.” Although very 
generally scattered throughout England, it has 
been doubted whether this tree is indigenous with 
us. It has a rapid growth, and takes an elegant 
appearance, so that it is much used, both here and 
on the continent, for ornamental purposes. The 
handsomest street in Berlin is called Unter den 
Linden, from the trees with which it is lined. 
The Swedish naturalist is said to have derived his 
family name, Von Linné, (Latinized into Lin- 
neus,) from a lime tree. One of these trees over- 
shadows the poet Klopstock’s grave at Hamburg. 
We remember to have seen, amongst a collection 
of etchings by German artists, illustrating some 
of their ballad poetry, the body of a warrior 
stretched in a tree beside a female figure, the 
countenance of which was expressive of intense 
sorrow. The design was very beautiful in its 
pathos, and seemed to represent one of “the 
mournfullest tales that ever ear had heard.” 

She sat within the Linden, 
Her dead friend near her lying; 


Embalm’d upon his bier he lay, 
In single fight with Orilns dying. 





* Wordsworth, Sequel to the Norman Boy, 
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One of the oldest of existing lime trees is that 
planted in 1476 in the Place des Tilleuls, Friburg, 
in Switzerland, to commemorate the victory of 
Morat, where Charles the Bold of Burgundy was 
signally defeated. ‘The messenger who brought 
the news to the town carried a lime branch in his 
hand, and hence the choice of a tree. It is now 
in a state of decay, though great pains are taken 
to preserve it. Its lower branches rest on a 
wooden frame supported by pillars, and there are 
seats round it. The ossuary formed of Burgun- 
dian bones, gathered from the battle-tield, was 
removed by the French in 1798. Near the en- 
trance ot the village of Trons, in the Grisons, is 
another ancient lime, supposed to be about six | 





hundred years old. It was under this tree, in the 
year 1424, that the peasants of the Canton, and | 
the nobles favourable to their cause, ratified a 
compact called the Gray League, from the colour 
either of the dress or beards of the peasants. The 
trunk is now hollow and cloven. When the 
village of Helmbundt, in Wirtemberg, was burnt 
down in 1226, it was rebuilt three years after- 
wards in the neighbourhood of a lime, and took 
the name of Neustadt an der Linden. An old 
poem of 1408 mentions that its branches were 
supported by sixty-seven columns. Evelyn, who 
has described the tree, states, that the columns 
were cighty-two, and in 1831 they had increased 
to one hundred and six. Its branches are widely 
spread ; one of them extends horizontally more 
than a hundred feet, and five or six feet from the 
ground. ‘The trunk is nearly thirty-six feet in 
circumference. In the early times of the Refor- 
mation, when the preachers of the new faith, like 
their founder, had not a house where they could 
instruct the people, it was usual to place them- 
selves under a tree; and there are many now 
standing called gospel trees. In the churchyard 
at Ilusum, in Schleswig, there stood two lime 
trees that bore the name of mother and daughter. 
Under the largest, Hermann Tast, a papal vicar, | 
used to preach when he had become a convert to 
Luther’s opinions. His hearers armed themselves 
to escort him to and from the place of meeting. 
At Goslar, in Hanover, the new doctrines were first 
preached in a church in the suburbs. When that 
was closed by force, they were proclaimed on a 
neighbouring plain covered with lime trees, whence 
the disciples were named Linden-briider,—brothers 
of the lime tree. Now we may push forward. 
The tree which we call the Sycamore tree is in 
fact a maple ; the true sycamore is a species of 
fig found in Egypt. Although introduced here 
not much more than two hundred years ago, it 
has become common amongst us. The homesteads 
of the lovely valleys in the north of England are 
overshadowed by this tree. Wordsworth, in giving 
us a prose sketch of a mountain cottage in the Lake 
district, does not forget the “ cluster of embower- 
ing sycamores for summer shade ;” and Wilson 
has drawn a similar scene with such force, that it 
rises to the eye with all the life of nature. “* Where 
the sedgy brink of the lake or tarn circles into a 
lone bay, with a low hill of coppice wood on one 
side, and a few tall pines on the othereeno, it is « 
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grove of sycamores—there, about a hundred yards 
from the water, and about ten above its ord; 
level, peeps out from its cheerful seclusion that 
prettiest of all hamlets, Braithwaite Fold.” 
reviewing those pictures in which the poets haye 
planted the tree to which we allude, we cannot 
omit 

That sycamore which annually holds 

Within its shade, as in a stately tent, 

On all sides open to the fanning breeze, 

A grave assemblage, seated while they shear 

The fleece-encumber’d flock. 
Or that fountain o’ercanopied by the aged branches 
of a sycamore, 

oft musical with bees— 
Such tents the patriarchs loved ! 

which Coleridge discovered on a heath, sending up 
its cold waters with soft and even pulse. Or that 
spot in the King of Navarre’s park, where Boyet 

Did think to close his eyes some half an hour, 

Under the cool shade of a sycamore, 
when he was disturbed by the king and his lords 
disguised as Muscovites, who went thither to re- 
hearse their parts before they appeared to the 
Princess of France and her ladies. 

When Apollo adopted the Laurel, through love 
of the metamorphosed Daphne, the victor’s oaken 
wreath was changed for ene from this tree— 

The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors. 


Phebus himself is painted with a crown of it 
about his head ; and hence his disciples, the poets, 
have ever gone laurelled. “ It is the badge that I 
do wear,” said Spenser. “I see thy temples 


| crowned with Phebus’ rites,” said John Selden to 


Michael Drayton. Petrarch, in one of those ml 
dious tears with which he watered the tree that 
bears his lady’s name, has these lines :— 

Arbor vittoriosa e trionfale, 

Onor d’Imperadori e di Poeti; 

Quanti m’hai fatto di dogliosi e lieti 

In questa breve mia vita mortale ! 

In England, we have a poet who is specially 
laureatus. The word bachelor, meaning a single 
inan, comes from the university, where it signifies 
a degree, because, in ancient times, those who 
attained it were bacca laureati,—distinguished by 
the laurel berry. In verse, it is frequently 
entwined, as it was on the temples of those Roman 
conquerors that gained a victory without blood- 
shed, with another evergreen, the Myrtle, a tree 
sacred to Venus. 

Yet once more, U ye laurels, and once more, 

Ye myrtles brown. 
And, in the great poem of Milton’s master, we are 
told of a dainty place, 

Planted with myrtle trees and laurels green, 

in which the birds sang many a lovely lay. 

Perhaps it was to show her love in her hate that 
the enchantress, Alcina, converted the paladin, 
Astolpho, after she had stolen him away from his 
knightly companions on a whale’s back, into 4 
myrtle tree, upon the island to which Rogero wa 
borne by the hippogriff.* 


—_—— 
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Ovid tells us that Apollo bestowed upon the 
jgurel the privilege of being secure from lightning ; 
and jnnumerable ‘passages amongst the old poets 
llude to the superstition which later times adopted, 
that the bay was a charm against the thunder 
sroke. “The virgin bays,” says Ford, in his 
« Broken Heart,” 

The virgin bays shall not withstand the lightning, 

With a more careless danger, than my constancy 

The full of thy relation. 
And in a laudatory poem addressed to William 
Browne by John Selden, his muse prays that 

His readers be with rose and myrtle crowned ! 

No willow touch them. As his bays are free 

From wrong of bolts, so may their chaplets be ! 

Byron, in “ Childe Harold,” says that the light- 
ning was not unjust when it melted the iron 
crown: of laurel upon Ariosto’s bust at Ferrara, 
because the true wreath which glory twines, “is 
of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves.” Other 
instances may be found in Brand’s “ Popular 
Antiquities,” where we learn that, at one time, it 
was the custom to wear twigs of bay at weddings. 
When Wordsworth removed to the house he now 
occupies on Rydal Mount, there were a number 
of these trees in the grounds; and he alludes to 
the fact in the following lines :— 

Rydalian laurels, that have grown 

And spread, as if ye knew the days might come 

When ye would shelter, in a happy home, 

On this fair mount, a poet of your own; 

One who ne’er ventured for a Delphic crown, 

To sue the god, but, haunting your green shade 

All seasons through, is humbly pleased to braid 

Ground flowers beneath your guardianship self-sown. 

We have recently had occasion to name the 
Willow. Who does not call up, at the mention of 
this tree, the figure of the lost Ophelia and her 
fantastic garlands ? 

There is a willow grows askant the brook, 

That shows his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 
When clambering to hang her coronet of weeds 
upon a pendent bough, she fell into the brook, and 
theresank to death. The willow was accounted a 
badge of mourning, and especially of those unfortu- 
natein love. ‘ Thou art, to all lost love, the best, 
the only true plant found,” says Herrick, in some 


lines addressed to this tree. The weeping willow | 


(saliz Babylonica) was introduced into England 
during the last century. ‘The first specimen was 


brought from the banks of the Euphrates, where | 


the tree abounds. It was upon this graceful 
shrub that the Israelites “hanged their harps ;” 
forhow could they “sing the Lord’s song in the 
land of a stranger?” The late Lord Wellesley had 
atree in his grounds near Windsor, upon which 
he wrote some pleasing Latin lines, in his eightieth 
year, and then translated them into English verse : 


Dishevelled, mournful, beauteous type of grief, 
That seems in tears to bend o’er Thames’ tide, 
And still to rue the day when Babel’s chief, 
High on thy parent stream enthroned in pride, 
Beheld upon thy melancholy boughs 

The harps unstrung of Israel’s captive band. 


We have not much to say about the Birch ; and | 
yet we cannot pass it by, for we have sweet recol- | 
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lections connected with the tree, not only for the 
sake of Burns and Aberfeldie, Shenstone, and the 
birchen tree that grew in his “ village, marked 
by little spire,” but because its delicately-pencilled 
branches wave fair in dreams of northern glens, 
and its pinky silver bark, and aromatic odour, 
(“the birch tree weeps in fragrant balm,” *) come 
strongly before our fancy, along with bloom- 
ing heather, and clear streams and mountain 
breezes. It is a remembrance of ours, my friend ! 
with which we sometimes sweeten the smoky 
atmosphere of yonder great city, ‘that of the 
birches standing at one corner of the old bridge, 
there where the river runs with many a whirl and 
wimple amongst woodland lawns, not far from 
the aged hall, and where a distant scar turns its 
weather-beaten face to the rising sun. And there 
is another tree, not far distant, whose branches 
hang as gracefully downwards as the ringlets of 
the fairest damosel in the land. It grows in 
a corner, (you know-it well,) of Sizergh wood, 
where the road strikes off to cross the hill. 
Truly has Coleridge styled the weeping birch 
*“most beautiful of forest trees, the lady of the 
woods.” Wilson, with a felicitous pencil, has 
painted “a nook o’ershadowed with a birk tree,” 
| the study for which he found somewhere in West- 
moreland. Our readers, we are sure, will thank 
us for copying it. “A nook o’ershadowed by a 
birk tree, itself a bower, a weeping birch, as it is 
called ; but it sheds no tears but tears of dew 
| or rain-drops, and not in sadness but in joy,—the 
| joyful sense of its own beauty ; lets fall its rich 
tresses, dishevelled, you would say, were it not 
that they all hang orderly in the calm, and orderly 
wave in the wind,—calm and wind alike delighting 
in their delicate grace and pensile elegance. The 
river was within a few yards of our stance, tlow- 
| ing, but scarcely seen to flow, so gently did the 
| stoneless banks dip down to enclose the water in a 
circular pool, to which there appeared neither 
inlet nor outlet, a perfect picture of peace.” 

You see that eminence before us, crowned with a 
“noble cloud of trees,” to use old Aubrey’s phrase. 
Those are Beeches, —a tree that figures in the 
verses of the Romans. The commencing line of a 
book that little Latiners open, for the first time, with 
some tremors, is addressed to a swain, lying * sub 
tegmine patule fagi.” In Petrarch’s exquisite 
poem, “ The Triumph of Death,” a vision of his 
beloved Laura came to him in sleep, and led him 
to the banks of a stream, where the two sat down 
under the shade of a laurel and a 4eech, and she 
spake to him in such wise, that the sting of all his 
past sufferings, on her account, was taken away. 
What a delicious strain is poured out by the lover, 
when waiting for his mistress, within a leafy tent of 
Beech, the place whither her eyes had directed him 
by a fair speechless message! ‘The German version 
|of the strain you may find in the * Geheimniss” 
| of Schiller. The beech grows with great luxuri- 
'ance in the south of England. Some of the 
beeches yet standing at Penshurst have heard 
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| Waller lamenting the obduracy of Sacharissa. 
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. Lady of the Lake. 
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He has told us that he was accustomed to report 
his flame to them ; and, in the exaggeration of his 
passion, he desired them to tell her, that if they 
all fed one fire, it would not equal the hundredth 
part of that which her eyes had kindled in his 
heart. The new forest in Hampshire has some 
fine trees; and the beech-capt hills of Wins- 
lade, in the same county, are mentioned in 
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one of Thomas Warton’s sonnets. The beeches 
of Burnham, in Berkshire, are celebrated the 
country rcund. Gray tells Walpole how he used 
to seat himself at the foot of one of these trees, | 
(they are near Stoke Pogis,) and there grow to the | 
trunk for a whole morning, reading Virgil and | 
Horace aloud. 
But it is time to draw this desultory conversa- | 
tion to a close, for the present at least; and can | 
we more appropriately withdraw from the subject 
than with a reference to the trees in which man 
has fancied that Nature sympathizes with his 
affliction—the Yew and the Cypress ? 


The uncomfortable shade 
Of the black yew’s unlucky green, 


is frequently seen cooling the noon-day sun in 
our church-yards; and the chronicler of each 
parish in the two kingdoms, commonly points out 
one of these trees to the admiration of every other. 
It is a tree of very slow growth, and naturalists 
have attributed to some specimens a wondrous | 
weight of years, making us shudder to think of 
the wickedness they have lived through. The 
age of the yews by Fountains Abbey has been 
computed at more than twelve hundred years! 
Nay, the age of the yew at Fortingal, amongst the | 
Grampians, has been reckoned to be twenty-five | 
centuries. Its heart is gone, else one might have | 
thought it must by this time have turned to stone, 
The Ankerwyke yew, near Staines, is a mere 
youth in comparison; only a thousand years old, 
more or less. The yew which is “the pride of | 
Lorton Vale,” has been immortalized by Words- | 
worth: immortalized did we say? we recall the 
word. Considering the chances and changes that 
befall man and his works, ay, and the very | 
language he uses, who knows that the Lorton 
yew may not outlive even the memory of Words- | 
worth! It is not probable, thank Ileaven, but it | 
is possible. 





Worthier still of note, 
Are those fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove. 
Before the use of gunpowder, the yew was in | 
request for bows, and statutes were passed to pro- | 
tect the tree from wasteful expenditure. [lowever, | 


. | 
it seems that the most valuable wood was brought | 


'trim garden character. 


branch. 






whose notes Sir William Jones made us acquainteg. 
and it is thought the tree was planted by the poet 
himself. The traveller from the Lago Maggiore to 
Milan, passes one of these mournful trees, that hee 
the reputation of great age. An antiquary 
there are credible documents extant to show that 
it was a tree in the time of Julius Cesar; at tha 
rate it is older than our religion. It is a fing 
tree rising to a height of more than one hundred 
and twenty feet. It is said to have received , 
blow from the sword of Francis I., when frenzije) 
with the loss of the battle of Pavia. It rests upon 
better authority, that Napoleon ordered a deviation 
of the Simplon road in order that the tree might 
be spared. 

We have lingered a long time in the woods, but 


Y 


if you are one to whom the poets are dear, you 


will not think the hours altogether lost. A fey 


things may yet be said as we return homewards, 
Without trees, think what the country would be" 
Shorn of its love-locks, who would be anxious to 
woo its company? Now, whatever be our mood, 
we have scenery to match it: L’Allegro paces by 
the side of hedgerow elms, whilst Il Penseroso seeks 
the brown shades of pine and monumental oak, 
The impressions we take of a country, referring 
solely to its external appearance, depend very 
greatly on the trees that clothe its face. In Eng- 
Jand, where there is little wood but what has been 
deliberately selected, the pleasant fields lightly 
fringed with foliage, or lying like lawns amongst 
the groves, the trees themselves, too, being gene- 
rally of the most ornamental kind, give it an open 
In countries where the 
native forests continue to flourish in their wildness 


'in spite of man, there we see a deeper cast on 


nature’s countenance. The vast forests of Oregon, 
gloomy almost to sullenness, are principally 
formed by the Douglas Spruce, the trunk of which 
is often thirty-six feet in circumference, at the 
height of a tall man from the ground. This 
stately evergreen reaches an altitude of two hun- 


_dred and thirty feet, one hundred and twenty of 


which consist of a clean trunk undisturbed by 
Travellers among the mountains of 
Upper California, inform us of the peculiar, the 
awful appearance communicated to the country 
by the American cypress, which sometimes attains 
the enormous height of three hundred feet. “The 
character of a forest, (says Inglis, a traveller whose 
pen described scenery with feeling and energy,) 
varies essentially with the trees that compose It. 
Some are of a more sombre, others of a gayér 
character: though I have no doubt that associa- 
tions with the country where the traveller 


. . . . | . . . . . 4 
from abroad; it is called “ outlandish yew,” in the | journeys, have some influence on this distinction. 
Bowyers’ act. No one seems to know accurately | A traveller in France can scarcely admit the 
how it happened that the yew has crept into the | feeling of sadness, it is so opposite to the character 


vicinity of churches, and the society of graves, nor | 


why it was made a funeral plant, and an emblem 
of death. From the old plain song which Cesario 
sings in “ Twelfth Night,” it seems to have been 
customary to place yew in the shroud. 
song is the wish to be laid in “‘ sad cypress.” There | 
is a cypress near Shiraz, that grows over the grave | 


i 
| 
} 
| 
| 


of Hafiz, the Persian nightingale, with some of! the North of Germany, and throughout 


of the people, and the general aspect of the coun 


| try ; and in place of gloomy images being created 


by the deep shades of Fontainbleau, we listen 
rather for the huntsman’s bugle, and almost ex- 


In that | pect to see issuing from a forest glade, a gay 
courtly company of knights and dames, 8 
prancing steeds and ambling palfreys. But ” 
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navia, the only associations that the traveller can 
have, are calculated to add to the solemn impres- 
sion which the dark hue of the forests would of 
itself create. In place of recollections of Jeune 
Henri and Gabriel, and the long line of cavalier 

hs, whose feats in gallantry even rival each 
other, and who ruled equally in the forest and in 
the field, we have only the dim knowledge of 
mysterious rites, and the wild and monstrous 
traditions that people the solitudes cf the north.” 
We believe it was Inglis who first directed the 
attention of our holiday travellers to Norway, 
and no one has better described the peculiarity of 
its scenery. He notices the absence of birds from 
the woods, as aiding the sombre impressions of a 
traveller. Dieffenbach, in his book on New 
Zealand, mentions that the woods of those islands 
are nearly uninhabited by the smaller race of the 
feathered creation. 


Umbrosum nemus quo non admittitur ales.* 


Nice observers of nature have remarked the 
variety of tones yielded by trees when played 
upon by the wind. Mrs. Hemans once asked 
Sir Walter Scott, if he had not noticed that 
every tree gives out its peculiar sound. “ Yes,” 
said he, “I have; and I think something 
might be done by the union of poetry and music, 
to imitate those voices, giving a different measure 
to the oak, the pine, the willow,” &c. There isa 
Highland air of somewhat similar character, called 
the “ Notes of the Sea Birds.” In Henry Taylor’s 
drama, “ Edwin the Fair,” there are some pleasing 
lines, where the wind is feigned to feel the want of 
a voice, and to woo the trees to givehimone. He 
applied to several: but the wanderer rested with 
the pine, because her voice was constant, soft, and 
lowly deep ; and he welcomed in her a mild memo- 
rial of the ocean cave, his birth-place. There isa 
fine description of a storm in “‘ Coningsby,” where 





* Claudian de Nupt. Hon. et Mar. 
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| sylvan language is made to swell the diapason of 
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the tempest. “The wind howled ; the branches of 
the forest stirred, and sent forth sounds like an 
incantation. Soon might be distinguished the 
various voices of the mighty trees, as they ex- 
pressed their terror or their agony. The oak 
roared, the beech shrieked, the elm sent forth its 
long deep groan; while ever and anon amid a 
momentary pause, the passion of the ash was 





heard in moans of thrilling anguish.” What a 
_ contrast to a liring forest, moving and vocable in 
_every breeze, is that remarkable spectacle, the 
_ petrified forest near Cairo! The traveller having 
| passed the tombs of the Caliphs, just beyond the 

gates of the city, proceeds southward across the 
Desert to Suez; and having journeyed for some 
_miles up a low barren valley, covered with sand, 

gravel, and sea shells, fresh as if the tide had re- 
tired but yesterday, he crosses a range of sand 
hills. The scene is described as being beyond 
conception singular and desolate. Fragments of 
trees, all converted to stone, ring like iron at the 
stroke of his horse’s hoof, and extend in the form 
of a decayed prostrate forest, for miles and miles. 
The petrifaction is of a dark brown hue; the 
pieces vary in size from one foot to fifteen in 
i length, and from half a foot to three feet in thick- 
ness. They are scattered so thickly, that an 
Egyptian donkey can hardly thread his way 
amongst them. The whole has an appearance so 
natural, that in Scotland or Ireland it might be 
passed without remark as an enormous drained 
bog, in which the exhumed trees lay rotting in the 
sun. The roots and rudiments of the branches are 
often perfect, and even the worm-holes eaten under 
the bark may be detected. Although the trees 
are so completely silicified as to scratch glass, and 
to be capable of receiving the highest polish, yet 
the most delicate sap vessels, and the finest por- 
tions of the centre of the wood, are perfectly 
preserved, and bear the examination of the 
strongest magnifiers. 











THE FIELD 


THE morning sun was shining o’er 
The small but patriot band, 

Whose banners gleam’d right merrily 
On Morat’s bloodless strand; 

When thunder-like there rose a shout, 
Loud-bursting to the sky,— 

“For freedom and our mountain-homes 
We'll conquer, or we’ll die !” 


As fiercely sweeps the wild siroc 
O’er Syria’s burning plain, 

So charge the Swiss in serried files, 
Retiring, charge again ! 

In vain, Duke Charles, thy war-spears clash, 
Thy banners flaunt the sky : 

Yon patriot band no power can crush— 

They fight for liberty ! 


OF MORAT. 


The morn had seen a stranger host 
In numberless array ; 
The evening sun was sinking low, 
And all had pass’d away. 
The numerous, but now grass-clad piles, 
To distant times shall tell, 
How once, on Morat’s fated plain, 
The stranger tyrants fell. 


Time, the resistless enemy, 
The parent of decay, 
The memory of other fields 
May haply blot away; 
But, Morat, still thy glorious fight 
Shall unforgotten be,— 
The watch-word of the patriot, 
The glory of the free ! $. D. 
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THE BELLE. 


| The following is intended as a series of sketches of but a small portion of such scenery and customs as fell ung 
writer’s notice at Oporto and its neighbourhood, some years since, and of which the recollections are now revived 


€? the 
and con. 


firmed by a visit to the same quarter. Of the few incidents recorded, there are probably noue which are not true: and of th. 


characters, 


rhaps no feature which was not taken from the life, somewhere or other, though not among these 


particula, 


scenes ; with one exception, which is noted in its place. Characters and incidents are so intermingled and transposed § 
© pus Torn 


their original relations, though, it is hoped, without violation either of fact or probability, that scandal itself my 


st be up. 


usually ingenious if it find a single line which can be offensively applied to any individual. This is neither a nove} » 
romance, and least of alla satire. Thus much the writer premises, in order that “ The Belle” may not be reproached { a 
raising expectations which are not realized, nor for indulging in personal freedoms, which have been carefully avoided, ] m 


The Foz, near Oporto. 


In the autumn of 1835, a steamship, bound for | sands, while guns from the fort were frequently 
Portugal with passengers from Falmouth, after | and perhaps over busily, fired, to warn the crowd. 


encountering some heavy seas in the Bay of Bis- | 
cay, was “making short miles” in latitude 45, | 


when at daybreak the appearance of several 
gannets, willocks, and sea-parrots, prepared the 
crew for the welcome cry of land, which greeted 
them soon after sunrise. Most of the passengers 
remained all day on deck, eagerly gazing on the 


bold and picturesque headlands and rocks, as the | 


vessel ran down the coast of Galicia. Before sun- 
set, they were off Vigo; and after a few hours 
more, they stood off St. John Da Foz, at the 
mouth of the harbour of Oporto, and beat about 
all right in a pitching sea. 
morning, the scene was enlivened by the view of 


On the following | 


| 


| 


ing vessels not to press too closely on each other 
They were surrounded by sharp-prowed boats, 
filled with the dusky Portuguese boatmen, watch, 
ful to give aid if any accident should require jt, 
On the Cabedello sand, to the right, was a Brazi. 
lian ship, that had been stranded a few days 
before, lying on her beam ends ; an emphatic evi: 
dence of the insecurity of the passage in rough 
weather. The left shore was lined with specta- 
tors. Strange buildings, strange physiognomies, 
the roar of waters, and uproar of voices, interested 
and excited the most apathetic of the strangers, 
Several of the passengers in the steamer were 


| Portuguese constitutionalists, whom discretion or 


several merchant vessels from England, Newfound- | 


land, and other quarters, which had been for some 
days lingering off the capricious bar of Oporto, 
and were still wearing and tacking about, under 
a brisk breeze, unable to get into the river. Num- 
bers of Portuguese fishing-boats, and little barks, 
and yachts, and schooners, some few at anchor, 
and dancing on their cables, but most of them 
scudding hither and thither over a green and 
foaming sea, added to the animation of the scene. 
Two fine ships from South America, heavily 
laden, one from Maranham and one from Para, 
were looming in the distance. ‘The land prospect 
was also striking, especially on the right bank of 
the Douro, where the suburb of Massarellos, and 


the villas and gardens above it, and part of the | 


city of Porto, overtopped by the tall tower of the 
church of the Clerigos, formed a rich picture, 
with a background of remote hills. The people 
on board the steamer were anxiously expecting : 
pilot, and a signal from the little castle of the 
Foz. <A pilot came off, and gave them hopes of 
speedy admission ; but they soon had the mortifi- 
cation to be warned off by a gun from the castle ; 
for the bar was still impracticable. The wind, 
however, somewhat abated, and the steamer an- 
chored off the village of foz, consoled through 
the night by the proximity of the revolving bur- 
ners of Our Lady of the Light. At noon next 
day, the wind came round from the north, the 


| 


necessity had kept aloof from their native city, 
while it was undergoing the severe ordeal of a 


siege; and who, now that the Pedroite party was 


in the ascendant, arrived in time to sing Donna 
Maria’s hymn, and to make a merit of their 
patriotic sufferings in exile. 

There were also some English merchants and 
their families, and others who had connexions at 
Oporto. Among the latter, was Mr. Forsyth, a 
gentleman who was neither young nor old, and 
who had come to pass a few months in this 
part of the Peninsula, with or near one of his 
relatives, a merchant of the place. Mr. Forsyth 
was, or rather had been, a man of the world, 
though never a worldly man. He was one of 
the many who have entered into social life with 
warm and ambitious feelings, expecting from the 
world more sympathy than it is willing, or per- 
haps able, to bestow. ‘Let not him that is de- 
ceived trust in vanity ; for vanity shall be his 
recompense.” He had been in parliament, and 
disappointed in some lofty hopes, because he 


could not, or would not, perceive that in resolving 


; 


| 
' 


tide served, the red signal-flag was hoisted from _ 
the castle, and the pilot of the steamer lost no | 
time in taking the lead of the little fleet of vessels | 


and small craft that now bore up merrily for the | 
been forced into a Chancery suit, an evil to which 
| Job was not subjected. 


bar. It was pleasant to see that smoking and 
tremulous machine, followed by white sail after 
sail, before a stirring breeze, and under a glorious 
sunny sky, making way with courage and 
caution between the rocky shores, over movable 


| 


to be “an independent member” of the senate, he 


was, as a public man, sowing his hopes of useful- 
/ness in the most barren soil of English politics. 


Independence of party is a very fine thing in theory; 
in the English House of Commons, it is, or was, 
a solecism. Mr. Forsyth had other causes of dis- 
cust with the world. He had been betrayed and 
considerably injured in fortune by the friend be 
had most loved and trusted : a common case ; but 
it is difficult to persuade any injured man that be 
is not the most injured man upon earth. He had 


He had been compelled to 


give written answers to some two thousand que* 


tions and cross-questions, barbed with every sort 
of impertinence, and many of them as reaso 
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gs if he had been asked, whether he had not cut 
of his own head, and carried it for a year in his 

et. He had been vilified and belied to a pro- 
‘vious extent by an impudent lawyer ; and in his 
. donation forgot that the brawler had no interest 
in the matter but his fees, no measure of truth but 
an attorney's brief, and that at the command of 

other attorney who happened first to retain 
him he would have lied as volubly on the other 
side, or OM any other question. In short, Mr. 
Forsyth was a heart-worn man, and somewhat of 
a cynic. 

Oporto, on its bluff and craggy hills, opposed 
by the heights of Villa Nova and the Serra Con- 
vent, with the broad, many-coloured Douro fiow- 
ing between, is at all times a striking object to 
the comer from the seas, and was now more inter- 
eting.than ever, after its long siege, and still sur- 
rounded, as it was, with the intrenched lines, 
and the now harmless batteries that had insulted 
it so long. The steamship, after receiving the 
visit of the health-boat, &c. quickly glided up the 
river, and came to anchor off the unroofed con- 
vent of St. Anthony. The deck was speedily 


crowded with glad visiters ; long estranged friends | 


were exchanging warm greetings. Mr. Forsyth 
landed, and was conducted by his relative to the 
house of the latter in the city. 


The heat and | 
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bustle of a great commercial town, were not, how- | 


ever, what Mr. Forsyth had left London to seek ; 
and in a day or two, he retired to a house lent to 
him by his relation, at loz, the village already 
mentioned, at the mouth of the Douro, and three 
miles north of the city. 

A motley place is this village of Foz. Suppose, 
in about latitude 41, longitude 85, a ragged curve 
of rocks of sundry shades, from yellowish brown 
to black, varying in height from three or four, to 
fifteen or twenty feet, and broken into a thousand 
forms by the everlasting pressure of the Atlan- 


tie Ocean on this salient portion of the Old World. | | 
all these objects, and, above all, that grand, ever- 


Suppose, among these wave-rent rocks, man) 


sands, creeks, and little bays; within them a slop- | 


ing shore of soft, deep sand, surmounted by a rough 
bank, on which a village has been constructed, on 
a scheme as rude and irregular as that of the rocks 
it overlooks. What must have been originally a 
hamlet for fishermen, is now the fashionable sea- 
bathing place of the north of Portugal. Huts 
and hovels of the meanest appearance remain, 
unabashed by the taller and more commodious 


residences that have sprung up among them for | 
the reception of summer visitants. ‘This village, | 


which covers a considerable extent of ground, is 
intersected by several ill-paved lanes, called 
streets, by courtesy ; and these are linked by others 
still narrower, winding up and down in eccentric 
carelessness, and wandering among garden walls. 
Ona moderate height, at the northern extremity 
of the place, is the lighthouse of Our Lady of the 
Light. The broad, substantial church, is con- 
spicuous in the centre of the village, amidst a 
cluster of houses of all sizes. Below the church, 
a tongue of land that projects into the sea, 
stands the little sullen fort that protects the mouth 
of the harbour, and domineers over the incoming 
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and outgoing shipping. The opposite shore, the 
left bank of the river, is a stiff ridge darkened 
with pine-trees. At its base, are some huge gray 
stones. A bank of sand, called the Cabedello, 
runs across the harbour, of which the mouth, be- 
tween that bank and the fort, is therefore very 
narrow. Just without the entrance to the river, 
are many sunken, and some visible rocks, with 
shifting sands among them, and these form the 
bar of Oporto. Eastward of the fort, is an un- 
finished wall of strong masonry, checking the 
tide; and within it is a large area of: sand, where 
the fishermen make, mend, and dry their nets, 
and bleach their wet sails in the sun. This is 
called the Lower Cantereira. Between it and the 
Upper Cantereira, a pleasant thinly planted walk 
along the river side towards Oporto, are two sloped 
causeways, flagged, landing-places for the city- 
boats and the fishermen’s catrayas. 

This little scattered chaos of sombre rocks, yel- 


| low sands, white walls, and red-tiled roofs, of 


tenements incongruously spread, or rather thrown 
as if by chance, in clumps and patches, here 
huddled in bunches, and there diffused in thin 
lines, is San Joam da Foz—St. John’s of the 
mouth of the river. Yet, even in its architecture, 
there are some things that strike the eye of the 
stranger, as having a character of elegance ; parti- 
cularly the stone crosses that are seen above the 
various chapels and oratories, and from some 
points of view, when the eye comes upon them 
suddenly, have a singularly mystical appearance : 
for instance, when they are seen over a trellis of 
vines that hide the building to which they belong, 
and show them, as it were, self-poised in air. 
The stone fountains, too, with their picturesque 
frequenters, to be noticed hereafter, are always 
pleasing objects. 

At the back of the village, (town, it is entitled, ) 
are fields of grass, and rye, and maize, and dark 
pine groves, so resinously fragrant after showers : 


variable ocean, and the glorious sunny skies, and 
the magic of the climate for the greater portion of 
the year, might reconcile a reasonable Englishman 
to a sojourn here, if he had not brought too much 
of the London fog in his heart, and if he could get 
over petty disgusts, and fastidious horrors of dirt 
and discomfort, greatly exaggerated by travellers. 

To this place, then, came the solitary self-ex- 
patriated Englishman ; and here, being a stranger 
in the land, he expected to live for a while in 
retirement absolutely unbroken but by the ocea- 
sional visits of the relative who had lent him 
his house. Two men-servants, Galicians both, 
formed his whole establishment. The house was 
a modest, substantial building, not large, but more 
than spacious for a bachelor-hermit ; moreover, it 
was a comfortable dwelling ; for it had been 
Anglicised. Attached to it was a small garden, 
shut in by high walls, with casements pierced in 
the wall that fronted the sea ; within, were broad 


‘arbours of vines trained along the walls on wood- 


work, resting on stone pillars. Except these 
vines, a few fig trees, some splendid geraniums, 
some bulbous sand-plants, which are weeds in 
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Portugal, but choice exotics in the greenhouses of 
England, some rhododendrons, and fine roses, and 
other hardy plants, there was nothing of orna- 
mental horticulture in this enclosure ; for tender 
plants are not cultivated on this exposed part of 
the coast with success adequate to the trouble 
they require. As to the useful part of garden 
vegetation, there was a goodly supply, especially 
of potatoes, immense onions, (mild and gentle 
giants,) and cabbages. Of the latter, few being 
required, the many were left, through the winter, to 
grow and luxuriate at the expense of the soil, till 
they grew to a broad and stately height of ten 
feet, and then flowered so fairly in the early 
spring, that they were almost as pleasant to look 
upon from the windows as the orchards of Here- 
fordshire from the green hills of Malvern. They 
were like a possé of British judges and barristers 
in full wigs; and Mr. Forsyth, when the season 
for their extirpation arrived, would by no means 
have desired the demolition of this cabbage-tree 
wood; but it was removed to make way for 
younger members of the same family. In the 
centre of the square, was a tall flagstaff, on which 
occasionally waved the red-cross flag of England, 
in signal of a birthday or a féte. 

From the two windows in the western wall of 
this garden, might be witnessed, every morning 
during the season, a scene exceedingly picturesque 
and very strange ; for there was the bathing place. 
On a sandy flat, flanked by dark and rugged 
patches of rock, square tents are pitched; and 
thus a compact hamlet is formed of poles and 
canvass, with strait spaces of pathway, necessary 
for access to the tents, which are the dressing- 
rooms for the bathers. Persons of all stations 
come hither to bathe ; while idlers, male and 
female, stand on the ledges of rocks and on the 
sands, and gaze at them as they go into these 
mysterious cabins, attired in their usual dresses, 
gay or sordid, and as they come out again,—the 
women clad to the throat in coarse full robes of 
blue frieze, the men in jackets and trousers of the 
same material. Assistants, both men and women, 
who look like cousin-germans to the Tritons, con- 
duct the bathers into the sea, and hold them while 
there, ducking and sousing them in every big 
wave that comes threatening and storming over 
them like a platoon of soldiers firing with blank 
cartridge. The bathers stand as the wave ap- 
proaches, then “duck the flash,’ the wild water 
blusters over them ; then they rise, and pant, and 
sob, clinging to their guides. It is not unfre- 
quent to see stout young fellows thus led into the 
water by the bathing women, and hugging them 
witt all the tenacity of girls afraid of being 
drowned. You have the blind, the lame, and the 
halt, the young and handsome of both sexes, the 
hale and the infirm, the old old man, and more 
haggard old woman, and the whimpering cherub- 
child, all floundering in the waves together, like 
the crew and passengers of a wreck. Among these 
groups of ghastly old visages, and swart young 
faces, illuminated by black flashing eyes, may 
now and then be seen two or three fair daughters 
of the north, English or German. The sight of 
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all these people thus grouped and huddleq = 
gether in or on the margin of a basin of the 
and so many of them aged and hideous, gy 

the idea of a pool of Bethesda, where the yo 
and the beautiful seem to have no business, byt to 
come in mere wantonness and frolic, unless the 
are, as some of them might seem to be, the y 
whose presence gives virtue to the water, akin ty 
that angel who stirred the pool of the Five Porches 
at Jerusalem. An English person just landed op 
these shores, looks on the scene with wonder ang 
distaste, and resolves that his wife or his daughters 
who probably are also turning away from it as j 
they questioned the decorum of the exhibition, 
shall never be seen in such a situation. He and 
they get accustomed to it, however ; and the next, 
or perhaps before the expiration of this very seq. 
son, the fairest form that issues from the wave in 
a saturated blue frieze garment, is that of his 9 
wife or daughter. 

Among the grim-visaged male natives who ar 
undergoing ablution, are several fierce-lookj 
fellows, whose preposterous length of beard gives 
them the air of our London friends of the syns. 
gogue, the old-clothes-men of Monmouth Street, 
Some of these are western islanders, brought from 
the Azores by Don Pedro ; others are Portuguese, 
who have also fought and bled in the Constitutional 
cause, or who have neither bled nor fought, but 
only wish to be considered heroes. These latter 
hairy Orsons, with menacing mustachios, and 
such grimly longitude of beard, tongue-doughty 
giants, pseudo-Samsons, whose strength is in their 
hair, would seem 

No worthy match 
For valour to assail, nor by the sword, 
But by the barber’s razor best subdued. 

Lo! yonder is one of these braggadocios, who is 
especially grandiloquent about his feats of amns; 
and when on that topic, he is a real Samson—he 
works such wonders with an ass’s jaw. Look at 
his attitude of defiance to the sea, as he stands 
knee-deep in water, holding fast by his grim she- 
guide, waiting for a wave. It comes and breaks 
over him in froth, bubbles over a bubble; he 
wrings his beard, and looks round for applause. 

Few Englishmen bathe here. They prefer an- 
other, and certainly a better bathing-place, at the 
huts, about half a mile away. In this they are 
right ; but the English here, as all the world over, 
are too exclusively English in their tastes. They 
even have, at this little watering-place, a separate 
and most inconvenient promenade below the 
light-house, a rough, uneven causeway, 4p 
proached by a rougher road, which might be 
smoothed at small cost. They get the sea air 
there, it is true ; but the Upper Cantereira, where, 
especially on Sunday evenings, the natives, grave 
and gay, assemble by hundreds, is not only a more 
social, but a level public walk ; whereas the Eng- 
lish praia, as it is called, might seem to have been 
selected for them by their Portuguese shoemaker. 
But let us return to the Portuguese bathing scene 
Carriages of various shapes, from the lumbering 
family coach to the trim little gaudy post-chalss 
that looks to have been built “in the year 
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ywn by oxen or mules, and rarely by horses, 
ay and painted litters, sedan chairs, with mules 
of men for bearers, and all alive with 
jingling bells, convey the wealthier bathers, and 
to be seen, soon after daylight, crowded to- 
on the bank, with servants and muleteers, 
od numerous donkeys, that have also brought 
heir morning votaries to Neptune. Sunday is the 
fvourite day. The sands and the rocks are 
pled with groups of all classes; and there is 
not a group among them which a northern painter 
would not seize with avidity as a subject for his 
srt; so various and striking are the features, and 
sttitudes, and costumes, and so different from any 
thing that we are accustomed to in the north. 
Even the rags of a Portuguese beggar are pictu- 
resque, by their elaborate ostentation of wretched- 
ness.- This scene continues from dawn till about 
mid-day. From that time till two o'clock, that 
is, in the interval between the last mass and the 
gsual dining hour of the richer class of visiters, 
—this same place is a sort of fashionable lounge, 
where well-dressed ladies sit in rows on wooden 
benches, and men stand round them, or cluster on 
the rocks above ; and so they stare at each other 
for two mortal hours, saying little, but looking 
pins and needles at each other's hearts, from under 
parti-coloured parasols, and brown or scarlet um- 
brellas. Many a subtle flirtation is carried on 
there, unsuspected by or connived at by the guar- 
dian elders, fathers, mothers, and aunts. 

Do you see that small, dapper man, with his 
mud-coloured complexion, and dark, sly, lurid 
eyes? He has just height enough to look over 
his tall friend’s shoulder, and he has made that 
unconscious friend his wig-block, (his pao de 
cabelleira ;) that is, he is making love over his 
friend’s shoulder to that lovely demure coquette 
yonder, who now and then sends him a thrilling 
glance, which the tall block puts down to his own 
account, while the little traitor behind him is 
chuckling with the double delight of quizzing 
his friend and flirting with that friend’s bride- 
elect. I have seen many a youth, beautiful as 
Antinous and graceful as Paris, whom I would 
rather trust with the lady of my love, or with the 
young flower under my care, than that same 
small, bad, coffee-complexioned man,—a man of 
middle age, too ; for he is a designing, and, strange 
to say, a successful libertine, a Lothario, for whom 
fans and white handkerchiefs are fluttered with 
emotion. But he has agreeable manners, and 
talents that might be better employed than in 
heartless experiments upon the morality of women. 
His name is Roderick Pinto. 

It was at this bathing scene, so odd to a stranger, 
that Mr. Forsyth wasgazing, with butlanguid curio- 
sity,on a brilliant Sunday morning, a few days 
after his arrival, when one of the Galicians inter- 
rupted him by the announcement of visiters. He 
was surprised, as he knew nobody, but was well- 

, on returning to the house, to find there 
some of the most agreeable of his English fellow- 
passengers, who happened also to be among the lead- 
ing merchants of the place. So he soon found that 
was not to be a hermit even at the Foz ; for the 
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hospitality of the best English residents, to respec- 
table strangers, is most liberal when once the ice 
of formality is broken. Letters of introduction 
are usually requisite to produce this effect, but 
Mr. Forsyth’s steam-boat companions kindly sup- 
plied their place, the more cheerfully as one of his 
family was already of their society ; upon which, 
however, he would not have chosen to be thrown 
by that advantage. “ What sort of a man is your 
newly arrived relation?” some would say to this 
gentleman ; and he would answer :—* A reserved, 
reading character, in bad health ard low spirits, 
| who wishes only to be left alone.” A question 
'to the same point, put to his English fellow- 
voyagers, would produce a totally different an- 
swer. “ What sort of a man is this Mr. Forsyth?” 








| “A lively voluble person, whose great delight seems 
in playing at romps with little children, and talk- 
| ing nonsense to their elders.” Which of these 
| was the correct answer? Both, yet neither. The 
fact was, that “this -Mr. Forsyth” was Democri- 
tus abroad and Heraclitus at home, and, perhaps, 
equally a philosophical egotist in both characters. 
He laughed in public and he mourned in solitude. 
There was a profound melancholy in his spirit ; 
but he hid it as a miser would a treasure, to be 
brooded over alone. He was both too proud and 
too courteous to trouble the world with his sor- 
rows. Few saw beneath the surface of his smiles. 
The company of children had always been a plea- 
sure to him; and now it was the only society in 
which he really was happy. His fondness for 
them was ascribed to his good-nature ; but it had, 
in truth, been strengthened by his experience of 
the cold unfeeling of his somewhile cherished adult 
world. The following touching passage, from 
Samuel Rogers, will help to explain my meaning : 
—‘In our early youth, while yet we live only 
among those we love, we love without restraint, 
and our hearts overflow in every look, word, and 
action. But, when we enter the world, and are 
repulsed by strangers, forgotten by friends, we 
grow timid in our approaches, even to those we love 
best. How delightful to us, then, are the little 
caresses of children! All sincerity, all affection, 
they fly into our arms; and then, and then only, 
we feel our first confidence, our first pleasure.” 
Next to the highest consolations of religion, there 
is nothing so likely to restore the tone of a mind 
that the experience of worldly hardness has made 
nervous and suspicious, as intercourse with chil- 
dren, not as their superior, but as their friend. With 
all their little faults, (which will, probably, ex- 
pand into great vices, if their growth be not so 
managed as to turn them into virtues,) children 
are the best specimens of human nature, in its 
| weakness and its strength. The presence of the 
/young and ingenuous, therefore, beguiles the 
| jealous misanthrope ; and may, by degrees, re- 
| open the rigid heart that had resolved to exclude 
the milder feelings and the abused charities of life. 
Mr. Forsyth, when his morning visiters left him, 
was surprised that he should have felt so little dis- 
satisfaction at this early inroad on his scheme of 
self-seclusion. But they had chanced to bring 
with them a charm that was the very “ Open 
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Sesame” “to the best feelings in a proud man’s 
bosom.” They had brought with them, from the 
sands, at her own request, a child named Ellen 
Leslie, his favourite playmate during the passage. 
This girl, only about ten years old, was with- 
drawn from a school in England, by her parents, 
at the desire of an elder sister, who had undertaken 
to be her teacher. The child had no beauty but 
that of innocence and vivacity; but there was 
something very endearing in her artless and some- 
what petted caressing manners, and her extreme 
eagerness to hear wonderful stories, of which Mr. 
Forsyth related some scores to her while on board, 
probably inventing most of them as they were 
called for. She had, therefore, “ a passion” for 
Mr. Forsyth, and could hardly talk of any one 
else to her eldest sister, May Leslie, who was al- 
ready somewhat jealous and prejudiced against a 
stranger who, as she chose to think, had surrepti- 
tiously and intrusively appropriated so much of 
the goodwill of her pet, Ellen. 

There was another reason for Mr. Forsyth’s 
resigning himself, without much reluctance, to the 
visits of his neighbours. During the four or five 
days that he had been at this place, he had found 
his solitude any thing but tranquillity. The three 
first days, the 8th, the 9th, and the 10th of Sep- 
tember, happening to be the anniversaries of the 
three successive attacks in 1832, on the gallantly 
defended convent of the Serra, he was kept awake, 
the greater part of the three nights, by the inces- 
sant explosion of fireworks. The Portuguese re- 
joice in noise, and are absolute children in their 


love of rockets. If he fell into a slumber, soon | 


after day-light, he was painfully awakened by 
dolorous sounds, shrill and terrible, that seemed 





the yells of Tartarus,—these were the supplica- | 


tions of some sturdy beggar, who would rant on, 
without interruption, till the surly voice of one of 
the Galician servants stopped him with, “ It can- 
not be, now!” the last word holding out a sort of 


| 
| 


promise, and encouragement to come again another | 
day. The mendicant will go on for an hour, till he | 
receives alms or this answer, when he retires. 


But another, and another, male or female, suc- 
ceeds, and so they go on through the day, canting, 


take in his choice of a hermitage. 


whining, squalling, screaming at your door or 


within your porch, or on your staircase. It is of 


' 


little use to close your outer door, for they make | 


no ceremony of knocking till it be opened. The 


numbers who follow the profession by choice, and | 
| place, and there were so many among them who 


the good and portly condition of many of them, 
are a proof of the charitable disposition of the 
Portuguese, and their want of judgment in their 
mode of provision for the poor ; one of the hardest 


problems, however, in the political economy of | 


most countries, and no easy one in our own. We 
are told that, before the suppression of monasteries 


in Portugal, beggars were not so importunate at 


private dwellings. I doubt this. 


They were fed | 
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certainly more numerous then than now th 
they are not yet few. Every body leashiodi 
many of these mendicants, to make - 
selves more striking objects of compas 
establish and cherish loathsome sores anq tn 
mours, which they exhibit with revolting ‘ 
ness. Others, some blind, some pretending bling. 
ness, are led about the streets, singing cantieles 
with obstreperous energy, far surpassing that of 
our own “ shipwrecked sailors” who were never at 
sea, and who are the sturdiest and noisiest of og, 
street and highway prowlers. Others, whose } 
or arms have been twisted, in their infancy into 
the most pitiable contortions, for the express pur. 
pose of making them profitable curiosities o 
misery, are placed on donkeys, and s0 ride, beg. 
ging, through the villages and towns,—some are 
put into open boxes in the streets,—some left 4) 
crouch or stretch upon the pavement. Watch One 
of these on a market day, when the country people 
are crowding into the city,—that good-humoured 
grinning idiot-boy, for instance, who sits howlj 
from morning till night, near the British consy’s 
door, and calling out, “I say!” to every English. 
man that passes. Hardly a peasant, man or 
woman, goes by without giving him some trifle, 
and not one without giving him a good word. In 
that same spot he has almost grown up, being 
brought to it early every morning and not remor- 
ed till evening; and there he will, probably, main- 
tain his privileged positiou for years to come, 

Musical varieties, besides the incantations of the 
beggars, were supplied through the course of the 
day, by the cries of fish-women, of girls who vend 
charcoal, of others who carry about uncured pork, 
others with nunnery sweetmeats ; some with linen, 
some with wood-soled slippers, some with fowls and 
turkeys, eggs or butter; some with quails and red 
legged partridges,—of men with tallow-candles in 
square deal boxes; brandy or vinegar in barrels; oil 
in tin cannisters ; all these shouting, successively, 
within the threshold, or thumping at the door, 
and none withdrawing without an answer. 

Mr. Forsyth perceived that he had made a mis 
He submitted 
to his fate, and his patience was soon rewarded ; 
these annoyances, so provoking at first, soon ceas- 
ed to trouble him, for habit made him almost 
unconscious of them before he had resided a month 
at the Foz. By degrees, he became acquainted 
with almost all his countrymen and women in the 


possessed good qualities that he soon forgot that he 
was to be an anchorite. He went wherever he was 
invited; and the climate favoured him, for the 
parties which he most enjoyed were in the open 
air,—boat-parties, and rides and picnics ; rambles 
in a pine-wood, and a dinner on the rocks, or on 8 
vine-shaded terrace overlooking the river or the 
sea; and generally followed by music, song # 


at the convent gates, it is true, but they did | dance, or all combined; and then a merry row, 


not, so far as I recollect, the less pursue their | sail, or gallop home. 


Home! there he was alone, 


avocation ; and as to the disgusting objects | and his spirits sank again under the consciousnes 


in the streets, who were suffered to expose their | 


' 


that he was, in fact, an alien in the land—that he 


infirmities, by way of enforcement of the Christian | had no home here,—that there was not one of 


duty of almsgiving on the passers-by, they were | those lively persons, by whom he had been smur 
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who really took the smallest interest in him | felt through the attenuated vapour to which he 


peyond the occasions on which he might contribute | 
his share to the hilarity of a social hour. Then | 
pe would, for a while, be self-involved and unap- | 
| 
| 
| 


proachable. 

Rousing himself from one of these lonely moods, | 
he chose to go over the bar to fish; for which pur- 

he hired the proper sort of boat, with the 

men and tackle necessary for the pastime ; and | 
over the bar he went, on a most beautifully placid | 
morning. Many of the large fishing-boats were | 
out, and also two or three pleasure-boats, allured | 
to sea by the smoothness of the water. ‘To these 
Mr. Forsyth, occupied with his sport, in which he 
had but indifferent success, paid no heed. There 
are often, at this time of the year, heavy fogs upon | 
this coast, as well as along the river; it is seldom, | 
however, that they come on with so little warning 
asto take the boatmen unprepared. But it now 
happened that Mr. Forsyth suddenly found him- 
self enveloped in such a dense vapour that he could 
ve nothing whatever beyond his own boat. The 
water was very tranquil, and he could hear, from 
the fishermen’s boats, without distinguishing the 
words, voices which, invisible as the speakers were, 
had a sort of preternatural effect, as if mysterious 
spirits of sea and air were conversing together. 
Among those voices, however, were some of more 
familiar tone, for they were English, and very near 
tohim,—so near that he was startled to hear hisown 
namementioned in no flatteringterms. ‘ Listeners,” 
says the proverb, “never hear any good of them- 
selves.’ None but mean persons can be habitual 





and deliberate eaves-droppers ; and such are not 


likely to be talked of in terms of much respect ; | 


for though their eavesdropping propensities may 


escape detection, their characteristic meanness | 


cannot. 
haps, ought to be true. But in the sense in which 
it is generally understood, it is a still greater satire 


on those who are listened to than on those who | 


covertly listen: for it is founded on a broad as- 


sumption of the general malignity of human | 


So far the proverb not only is, but, per- | 





nature, and the universal propensity to scandal ; | 


% that the chance-hearer, however good and 
amiable he may be, is, according to the proverb, no 
better off than the deliberate eavesdropper. Yet 
proverbs are almost always true, and Mr. Forsyth, 
though an innocent listener, proved no exception 
tothe rule. “ Who was the person so intent upon 
his fishing, in the boat that was near us just now 
before this horrid fog came on? He seemed to be 
an Englishman.” It was a female voice that 
asked the question. Mr. Forsyth thought it a 
pleasing voice. An Irish gentleman, whom he 


| 
| 
| 


gave a half-transparent glory ; a sudden gust of 
air lifted the veil of fog, and discovered to Mr, 
Forsyth what might, thus fancifully revealed, 
have seemed, to any one but him, as fair a vision 
as ever Grecian genius evoked from the wave. 
Close beside him was the boat in which were the 
persons whose short dialogue be had so unluckily 
overheard, and the ungentle critic who had ex- 
pressed so unfavourable an opinion of his looks 
was no other than Miss Leslie—May Leslie—the 
sister of his little friend Ellen, and the Belle 
among the English Portonians. This young lady 
had, only a few months before, been emancipated 
from a London “ finishing school :” a Vanity-Fair, 
from which she came home a finished coquette. 
May Leslie was about nineteen ; in person tall, 
round, and well formed. Her complexion was 
neither fair nor florid, but of a pale settled brown; 
her hair was dark, her eyes gray, but large and 
expressive ; her face oval, her features fine and 
regular ; but there was something in her carriage, 
in her glance, and in a certain play and curve 
of her rich full lips, that sometimes gave a singu- 
lar air of audacity and scornfulness to her expres- 
sion. It was a face and person to which it was 
impossible to deny the praise of beauty; but there 
was too often a want of softness, a look of defiance 
that the splenetic observer would at once remark 
with prejudice, while the better-natured would 
pronounce on it as an evidence only of the high 
spirit and vivacity of youth and health. When 
she first came out, being new, her beauty had been 
exaggerated ; but her really handsome and strik- 
ing appearance had as yet lost none of its supre- 
macy; she was still the Belle, received admiration 
asif it were her birthright, and treated her admirers 
with a strange mixture of affability and disdain. 
The party seemed a little confused by their un- 
expected proximity to the man with whose name 
they had just been making so free. One of them 
had the presence of mind to greet him as if nothing 
had occurred, and even to present him to Miss 
Leslie, the only one of the group with whom he 
was not acquainted. She reddened at having been 
overheard in an ungracious personality : but the cir- 
cumstance seemed rather to excite her resentment 
than to confuse her ; and, while she slightly bow- 
ed to him, there was a curl of the lip which 
implied that even that formal compliment was 
conceded reluctantly. We are apt to vindicate a 
first injustice by a second. Mr. Forsyth looked 
at her with a sternness that did little credit to his 
philosophy. He was mortified and morose, and 
she was proud and petulant. He exchanged some 


recognised by his accent, replied :—“ It is Mr. | civilities with her companions, and, declining their 


Forsyth, who has lately arrived here.” “ Oh!” 
rejoined the lady, “it is that Mr. Forsyth whom 
Ihave heard of, is it? Some people say that he 
is very disagreeable: I am sure he looks so; thanks 
to the fog for dropping the curtain between us and 
him!” Mr. Forsyth thought he had never heard 
&more unmusical voice in his life. <A laugh, in 
which more than one person appeared to join, suc- 
ceeded her flippant observation. ‘The sun, who 

d been struggling for mastery, now began to be 





invitation to dine with them on the rocks near 
the huts, he returned home dissatisfied ; yet, per- 
haps, not altogether so: he had experienced a sen- 
sation, no pleasant one, it is true; but his jaded 
spirit wanted bracing, and even a new hatred is a 
tonic. 

At this time of the year, there were so many 
parties and picnics among the English and their 
families, that Mr. Forsyth had frequent opportu- 
nities of meeting the young lady who had se 
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gratuitously honoured him with her dislike at first 
sight ; or, rather, before she saw him. Her anti- 
pathy, so far from being abated, seemed to increase 
at every encounter, and she took no pains to con- 
ceal it ; so that her mother, a lady much respected 
in the place, remonstrated with her on her incivi- 
lity, but without effect. Mr. Forsyth certainly 
took no pains to conciliate her favour, for he 
indulged a malicious pleasure in paying her in her 
own coin, though with a politeness that only made 
the matter worse ; and their dislike quickly took 
a turn of active animosity, not unamusing to some 
shrewd observers. On the whole, the Belle had 
the best of the battle, and might have finally con- 
quered, had she not, too obviously, betrayed her 
delight whenever the man was piqued. But she 
did not always escape untouched; for Mr. For- 
syth, though, in some respects, a far less able tac- 
tician, in such small warfare, than his opponent, 
sometimes retaliated with a quiet effect that was 
the more provoking for the composure of his 
manner. He was more skilful in hiding his satis- 
faction when his arrow of wit whizzed so near her 
as to flutter the lady’s serenity than he was at 
concealing his annoyance when her shaft struck 
home and stung him. Mr. Forsyth had, perhaps, 
some excuse for his malice. He was, in the first 
instance, not the aggressor but the aggrieved, and 
Miss Leslie had wounded him even more keenly 
than she suspected or intended : she had estranged 
her little sister, Ellen, from him completely. Her 
displeasure at the child’s fondness for a stranger 
had been frequently expressed with more asperity 
than enough, and Ellen no longer dared to go near 
Mr. Forsyth; and when she met him she was 
awkward and abashed, and retreated or kept aloof. 
This was intolerable ; it was an outrage on the 
very best and most sensitive part of his nature. 
About a league above the city, on the left bank 
of the Douro, is the finely situated convent of 
Oliveira, now a quinta, or villa, which was yet, 
by permission, as it was before the jolly monks 
were ejected, a favourite place for summer parties 
from Oporto. At a dance here, the gentleman 
who gave the party, and who had often noticed 
and, probably, like others, been diverted by the 
mutual aversion of the Belle and the Hermit, re- 
quested that the latter would allow him to provide 
him with a partner to complete one of the quadrille 
sets. Mr. Forsyth endeavoured to excuse himself, 
on the plea of having long given up dancing ; but 
he was overruled by the friendly importunity of 
his host, and consented. To his surprise, he was 
led up to Miss Leslie, and named to her as re- 
questing the honour of being her partner. He 
would have made the best of what he suspected 
of being a bad joke, if it was not a mistaken 
manceuvre at peacemaking ; but the young lady 
looked at him with suppressed complacency, and 
desired to be excused, as it was not her intention 
to stand up for that dance. Mr. Forsyth bowed 
and turned away ; and, in two minutes afterwards, 
he observed that she had stood up in that very 
quadrille, with Mr. Roderick Pinto, the Portu- 
guese Lothario already mentioned, who, having 
witnessed the lady's refusal of her countryman, 
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hastened to seize so fair an opportunity of try 
the superiority of his own attractions. The dent 
sel accepted him without hesitation, and was led 
to the dance by the exulting native of the land 
This was more than Mr. Forsyth chose to hear. 
he could not remonstrate with the lady, but hy, 
could check the elation of the gentleman, He 
walked up to him, and quietly requested him t, 
give place, saying, just loud enongh to be hearg 
by the lady, that Miss Leslie was his partney 
Senhor Pinto appealed to herself, but she was 
much too astonished to assist him; she x 
haughtily and said nothing. Senhor Pinto, why 
was well inclined to keep his ground, then cast 
scowling look at Mr. Forsyth ; but he saw some. 
thing in the steady look which met his that 
warned him to be prudent: he was not without 
courage; on the contrary, he had rather too much 
than too little; but he felt it would be folly to persig 
in the wrong about so trifling an affair ; he shru 

up his shoulders, muttered something about a sy 
posed mistake,and gave way. Mr. Forsyth and Miss 
Leslie danced together! When the quadrille was 
finished, he led her to a seat, and then placed him- 
self by the side of her mother, who had observed 
the whole thing, and was much amused. She was 
a stately lady, of somewhat cold manners; but 
she received him with a gracious air, compressing 





her risible muscles with difficulty, and making no 
| allusion to what had occurred. The daughter sat 
_in mute and thoughtful vexation. She had con- 
| mitted a capital error, and her enemy had taken 
advantage of her false position. He had made 
| her ridiculous; and she hated him more than 
ever ; so at least she thought. Senhor Pinto, too, 
whom she did not much admire before, had ren- 
dered himself odious to her by the facility with 
which he had resigned her. She was roused from 
meditation by the approach of a gentleman, sin- 
gularly prepossessing in figure and address. He 
| was a Castilian, Don José Alvarez, who had come 
to Oporto after the discomfiture of Don Carlos, in 
whose suite he was said to have arrived in Porte- 
gal, which was no recommendation to the new 
authorities ; but he was protected by the friend- 
ship of Mr. Leslie, whose political bias was known 
to be strongly in favour of “the Constitution,” 
_ but who had generosity enough to respect the dis- 
tress of a Carlist Spaniard. Miss Leslie resumed 
her dancing at the request of Don José Alvarez, 
and, for the rest of the day, she was more than 
usually animated, appearing to be particularly 
pleased by the attentions of her father’s Spanish 
friend. Senhor Pinto was also intimately acquaimt- 
ed with the Spaniard, whom he now watched, and 
occasionally rallied on the young lady’s supposed 
partiality ; but there was a bitterness in his rai 
that betokened less gaiety than chagrin ; and the 
gloomy glances that he cast on Don Alvarez and Mr. 
Forsyth showed that there was a hostile feeling, t 
them both, rankling in his breast. Mr. Forsyth 
did not perceive these dark looks, and Don Alvaret 
was either too pleasantly occupied to observe them, 
or too happy to trouble himself about them if be 
did. The Spaniard was enamoured of Miss Leslit: 





the Portuguese, a presumptuous egotist, 
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P ‘nnsylvanian hat, under which long lappets of 


her smiles as 80 many rays to be added to the false 
justre of his vain-glory. The Englishman, a man 
of strong feelings stubbornly guarded, admired her 
ssa wily engineer does a comely hostile fortress 
hich is likely to break his head, and which he 
is resolved to humble, by mine and battery, if he 
can ; or, a8 & boy admires his aunt’s tortoise-shell 
cat, that he delights to tease, but not without first 
putting on his gloves. 


Miss Leslie had many other admirers ; indeed, | 


J] the party-going men of the place, native or 
foreign, might be said to be admirers of her beauty, 
though there were several who were any thing but 
fattered by her manners. Among the most assi- 
duous of those who seemed to have enlisted them- 
selves under the banners of the proud Belle, was 


a little active gentleman, whose name was Stubbs. | 


He was a reputable merchant, long established at 
Oporto, but who combined with the readiest capa- 
city for mercantile affairs some tastes which are 
supposed to be uncongenial with the labours of 
the counting-house. He had been lately at New 
York, where, at the age of forty-four, he had 
married a very pretty young lady, whom, how- 
ever, as he found her rather froward, and as she 
had objected to accompany him at once to Portu- 
gal, where his business required his presence, he | 
had left to pass her time among their mutual 
relations in her native state. Mr. Stubbs was an 
abstract philosopher, who, having thus submitted | 
to apeaceable separation from his bride before 
the honeymoon was over, absolutely forgot that 
he was married, and fell into his old-bachelor 
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habits of general and strenuous flirtation. He 
was clever, paradoxical, argumentative with men 
butnot with ladies, amorous, and droll as a tumbler- 
pigeon, sensitive but forgiving, most well-natured, 
kind-hearted, and generous. He was, conse- 





quently, in spite of his oratory and logic, a great 
favourite with almost every one. Some few dry | 
souls, envious of his acquirements perhaps, voted | 
him a bore ; and one serious charge they brought | 
against him, which he took no pains to refute, | 
but confirmed by perpetual repetitions of the 

offence alleged,—he was a poet! The merchants | 
were startled when they first made the discovery, 
for poetry and finance seem natural enemies ; | 
but their good humour and good sense soon pre- | 
vailed pretty generally in his favour. He was | 
rational on matters of business, and they forgave | 
his thirst for the waters of Helicon the more 
easily as he was the poet of the ladies, who were 
‘ntertained by his amatory effusions and unmerci- 
ful fickleness ; for he not only forgot his wife, but 
he had already, since his return from America, 
made vows of unalterable devotion, which he 
called Platonic, to almost every English lady, | 
under fifty, of his acquaintance. His simplicity 
®m this point was marvellous ; his innocent effron- 
tery matchless: they humoured him, and praised 
his verses, and he was a happy man. His small 
{uaint person was poetically attired, for he was a 
mortally bad dresser. He tied his white neckcloth 
inavery large clumsy bow, and powdered it plenti- 
fully with snuff. He wore an old broad-brimmed 
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straight hair flapped over his ears. His clothes, 
of ill-assorted colours, hung about him as if they 
had been made by a scrupulous tailor, who scorned 
to take advantage of a dwarf, and gave him libe- 
ral measure of cloth for a full-grown man. Mr. 
Stubbs was the only English gentleman whose 
attentions the admired Miss Leslie encouraged ; 
except the handsome Spaniard, he was the only 
man in the place to whom she was always gracious, 
never rude. With Don Alvarez, her eyes were 
more eloquent than her tongue ; with Mr. Stubbs, 
both her eyes and her tongue were eloquent, but 
the “ looks and tones” seemed to be at variance 
in their meaning: the words were honey-dew ; 
but “there was a laughing devil in her eye,” 
which Mr. Stubbs delighted in, for he mistook it 
for the reflexion of his own image: and so in one 
sense it was; but he did not rightly read the 
riddle. He was sure she was in love with him: 
but she had many rivals ; he therefore pitied her, 
and he was magnanimous enough, too, to pity 
Don Alvarez, to whom she spoke so little. Poor 
Don Alvarez ! 

Mr. Forsyth had one morning crossed the 
Douro, that he might enjoy the fragrance of the 
pine-woods, after a heavy shower, succeeded by a 
powerful sun. He lounged among them for an 
hour or two; and on his return towards his boat, 
he perceived a party, who were established among 
the huge gray stones of the Cabedello, where they 
were about to dine, shaded from the now western 
sun by one tall stone. The boatmen had brought 
planks, and laid them across two of the detached 
pieces of rock, to serve for a table and seats. The 


‘group was picturesque and inviting; and Mr. 


Forsyth was hailed the moment his approach was 
noticed, and did not refuse the invitation. His 
friends were there ; but there also was his enemy, 
May Leslie, and, seated next to her, was Rode- 
rick Pinto, the Lusian Lovelace, like the toad at 
the ear of Eve. She seemed to be in better humour 
with Pinto than on the former occasion ; he talked 
much to her, and in a low tone, and she appeared 
to be keenly attentive to his observations. This 
might be one of her caprices, or one of her mysti- 
fications. She did not bow to Mr. Forsyth. She 
had come to the resolution of cutting him alto- 
gether. The wily Pinto observed this with delight, 
and made a low reverence, “ too civil by half,” to 


the Englishman ; while his dark expressive eyes 


seemed to say, “ You see I am in my right place 
now,” in allusion to “ the notice to quit” her, 
which Mr. Forsyth had so ceremoniously given 
him at Oliveira. Mr. Forsyth, as he acknow- 
ledged the salute, was for a moment struck with 
the singular expression of gratified malice on 
Pinto’s countenance. He was not aware, or had 


| forgotten, how sorely he had galled the Portuguese 


Lovelace. Jest, gossip, feasting, flirting, and 
laughing, went on amid the rest of the company ; 
while Pinto’s assiduities to Miss Leslie were con- 
ducted quietly: it was bye-play; he was too 
cunning to challenge the notice of those about 
him, before he was sure of his triumph; and 
though Miss Leslie listened to him attentively, 


there was something in her manner wa SS not 
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altogether satisfy him. When he bantered her on 
the disappointment she must feel on the absence 
of her friend Don Alvarez, who had been expected, 
she pursed up her lips into one of their disdains. 
He was puzzled ; doubtful whether it were meant 
as a rebuke to his impertinence, or as a disclaimer 
of partiality to the Castilian. When he ridi- 
culed Mr. Forsyth, which he did with a keen 
felicity of caricature that should have provoked 
her laughter, especially as she so evidently dis- 
liked the original, she cast down her eyes and 
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looked serious, but without interrupting him by a | 


word, 


Our friends, the Portuguese of Oporto, by the | 


way, are exceedingly clever in the art of quizzing, 
and very fond, with all their politeness, of exer- 


cising that talent on or at the English: but few | 


of them are, like Mr. Pinto, thoroughly ill-natured, 
and those few are red-hot politicians of the French 


school, “the serrum pecus of a Gallic breed,” | 


young men to whom the horrors consequent on 
the French invasion are but as the dreams of their 
fathers, though their country has never been 
tranquil or prosperous since. The Portuguese 







contrived to wedge himself just opposite to Mi 

Leslie. From the instant of his arrival, Senha. 
Pinto was eclipsed. The young lady welcomed 
the Spaniard with a mantling blush and a SWeet 
smile, and the glosing speech and ominoys head 
of the Portugnese no longer drew her notice, She 
spoke but little to Don Alvarez ; perhaps re. 
strained by the presence, in is person, of a com. 
manding interest; perhaps because she wags as 
yet far from fluent in the Portuguese, still less g, 
in the Spanish language, and Don Alvarez diq not 
understand English. They might have converse 
together in French, but she had all the recent 
school-girl’s reluctance to express herself jp 3 
foreign tongue, for fear of “ the dread laugh” of 
any of the little world about her who might détee 
her blunders. Besides, Monsieur D’Erlon, the 
French consul, was there, and she might not like 
to trust her French in the hearing of a French. 
man, though he was a most frank and well-bye 
gentleman. So, as is usual in such cases, the may 


and maiden discoursed with their eyes, and May 


resisted the invaders nobly; yet they could not have | 


expelled them but by the aid of the English: the 
obligation is forgotten, or its motive misrepresented, 
and set down to English selfishness ; the Portuguese 
have secured their liberty, such as it is ; their little 


long slip of earth isan independent monarchy ; and | 


they abuse the English, and praise the French! 
The seeds of French republican principles were 
sown during the struggle, by the armies of Napo- 
Jeon, and the French were so far conquerors after 
all. The fruits are bitterness. 

Senhor Pinto, not assured of the effect of his 
sarcasms on Mr. Forsyth, changed the subject to 


one still more promising ; but when he made Miss | 


Leslie’s beauty, and its power over himself, the 
theme of his well-turned phrases — for he had 


been educated at Stonyhurst, and spoke English | 


perfectly — she looked at him with proud self- 
complacency, as if those compliments were only 
her due. 
Mr. Forsyth, whom he hoped he was mortifying ; 
and he invariably found, when his attention re- 


verted to Miss Leslie, that her large gray eyes | 


were examining his own skull with a curious ex- 
pression of earnestness and dismay, as if she were 


observing its shape to find some mysterious bumps | 


He did not like to be ob- 
He now altered his tactics, 


or organs of iniquity. 
served in that fashion. 


and instead of talking sarcasm and gallantry, he | 
‘ | 
spoke to her of England, and of the happy days | 


that he had passed there in his boyhood, of the 


brave energy and candour of the English charac- | 
ter, and of the lofty standard of manners and | 
Miss Leslie, | 


morals among the English ladies. 
whose prepossessions in favour of her own people, 
as a people, were strong, heard him with pleasure, 


though she every now and then cast a glance at | 
his head, as if to discover whether some bump | 
there did not impeach the sincerity of his tongue. | 


But he occasionally turned to glance at_ 


Leslie’s were radiant with intelligence, and the 
Spaniard’s seemed to reflect their intelligence and 
beauty. All this was gall and wormwood to 
Pinto. Mr. Forsyth, as he watched her for some 
minutes at a distance, felt that even he might 
have been fascinated if she had ever looked on 
him as she now looked on the enviable Castilian, 
She chanced to turn her face towards Mr. Forsyth, 
and their eyes met. With the instinctive quick- 
ness of woman where the effect of her charms is 
concerned, she read him rightly; she caught her 
enemy in the fact of admiring her in spite of him- 
self; she was softened for a moment, and as she 
withdrew her eyes, she felt some little compune- 
tion. Under the kindly impulse, Miss Leslie was 
half disposed to be amiable, and to make him 
some atonement if possible, and looked again that 
she might try to judge whether his offended pride 
were likely to be placable: but Mr. Forsyth was 
‘no longer at the table; he had escaped her e- 
chantment. Strange inconsistency of a female 
tyrant in her teens! She was more vexed by 
Mr. Forsyth’s disappearance at this instant, than 
| pleased by the presence of the Spaniard. 
| Scareely five minutes had elapsed when all 
| were startled by screams from two or three children 
of the party, who had been amusing themselves on 
the rocks. Ellen Leslie, the sister of our heroine, 
| had perched herself on the smooth pinnacle of the 
highest rock, and as she was balancing herself 
there with the mock hardihood of a girl half 
frightened, she became giddy, and fell on the side 
_where the stone was precipitous. The accident 
might have been serious to her, had not Mr. For 
syth, in stealing away to his boat, which we 
close at hand, observed her unsteady tenure of her 
high place, and had he not, when she fell a8 he 
expected, caught the child in his arms. She ws 
not injured, but Mr. Forsyth’s right arm ws 
severely wrenched. Miss Leslie, in the anxiety 
about her sister, hardly understood how she 


At the moment when he began to assure himself | escaped; and, before her confusion, and that 


that he had enacted the amiable with success, Don 


Alvarez appeared, and, after the usual greetings, | explain the matter, Mr. Forsyth, accompanied y 





‘the rest of the party had enabled the children 
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ge or two gentlemen, was half across the river | 
nhis way to the Foz. All the company got into 
heir boats and dispersed. Miss Leslie was silent 
sod pensive all the way home: Mr. Forsyth had 
robably saved her sister from some fatal hurt ; 
ie had done so just at the time when her own 
etter feelings were prompting her to conduct her- 
gif less offensively towards him, a stranger against 
shom she had adopted a groundless prejudice : 
how immediately had her returning’ charity been 
nwarded! But was it charity? and had she de- 
erved reward? Had she not rather been softened 
ia feeling of indulged self-love, when she per- 
wived that her beauty had extorted his homage, 
in spite of his pride and her insolence? Miss 
leslie sighed as her conscience answered these 
juestions reproachfully. It was, perhaps, the 
érsf time in her life that she had investigated her 
own motives, and she was far from satisfied by 
the result of her self-examination. But Mr. For- 
sth was gone: he had rendered an important 
ervice to her family, and she had not even thanked 
him. What an ungrateful perverse creature must 
he think her! And was she not so? She hardly 
jared to answer herself. We are never in so fair 
s way of deserving and winning the respect of 
others, as When we become severe censors of our- 
selves. Let us, therefore, hope for Miss Leslie. 
But she is young, lovely, high-spirited, and vola- 
tile. How shall such vernal meditation ripen 
into fruit, when the first gust of vanity may shake 
the blossom from the tree ? 

The next day, the Leslies heard that Mr. For- 
syth’s shoulder had been dislocated by the shock 
of their child’s weight, though he had retired 
without mentioning that he was hurt. The infor- 
mant was their friend and physician, Dr. J——, 
a gentleman formerly an army surgeon, but for 
many years past the favourite practitioner here ; a 
most modest, generous, unpretending man, highly 
skilful and successful in his practice, the disinte- 





rested friend of the poor, the healer of wounds in | 
more senses than one, and a bond of harmony to | 
/ so numerous here till lately, were all gone. Gone, 


the society of the place. This is a digression, but 
in honour of a good man, who would have blushed | 
at praise, which it was the daily occupation of his | 
lays and nights to merit. His life of beneficent | 
toil is closed. He is at rest in the English burial- | 
ground at Oporto, and his epitaph is graven deepest | 
in the hearts of those who knew him best. 

Under his able and gentle tendance, Mr. Forsyth 
was likely to suffer as little as the case could per- 
mit; but as Dr. J had not been called in for 
sveral hours after the accident, the bone was not 
restored to its socket without difficulty, and a 
good deal of fever ensued. There were none whom 
this report disquieted more than Miss Leslie, and 
the testified her regret with a simple and dignified 
ingenuousness. For once she was no coquette. 
If it be true that despised love often turns to fury, 
it is equally so that dislike, when once its injustice 
'sowned, not unfrequently resolves itself into the 
opposite feeling. She could at first hardly repress 
“me emotion of impatience whenever little Ellen, 
the cause of the disaster, came into her presence. | 
But the poor child was as much grieved as herself, | 
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and earnestly requested leave to go and see Mr. 
Forsyth. This could not be granted at present, 
but Ellen took every opportunity of making in- 
quiries about her friend —“ my friend” she ever 
afterwards called him. Whenever any pleasant 
flowers, especially the lovely Japan roses, were 
brought from their city-garden, she always selected 
the fairest, and sent them to Mr. Forsyth, till May 
Leslie forbade her to do so, on some sudden fancy, 
or fear, perhaps, that the gentleman might flatter 
himself that they were sent by her, or at her 
suggestion. 

Mr. Forsyth recovered slowly, and the Foz sea- 
son was over before he was released from his 
rooms. The Oporto families were, one by one, 
returning to the city; their furniture and heavy 
packages were to be seen on creaking cars along 
the road, while the water-girls, the aguadciras 
of the Foz, who so lightly poised their graceful 
red pitchers on their heads, as they used to file to 
and fro with stately step, clattering their wooden 
slippers while they bore the weight of waters from 
the fountains, like the captive princesses and ladies 
of the ante-Homeric age, or like the daughters of 
the patriarchs, were now carrying, on their heads, 
loads of household lumber, with an erectness of gait, 
and facility of movement, worthy of admiration, 
Presently, there was not a single Oporto family, 
Portuguese or Exiglish, in the place; and some- 
what later, not even a family from the wine-coun- 
try ; whose people, not coming to the sea-coast till 
after the vintage, are among the latest lingerers at 
the Foz, and the neighbouring villages of Leca 
and Matozinhos. Almost all the human life of 
the Foz was departed. Not even a chestnut girl 
to be seen seated on a stone at a street corner, 
fanning her fire in its clay vase, perforated with 
round holes, and fixed on a wooden tripod, while 
her fruit was delightfully cracking as it approached 
that perfection of roast which none but these 
out-of-door peninsular girls can give to the 
chestnut. 

The surly Brazilians, and their humble blacks, 


too, was Mr. Forsyth’s nearest neighbour, the 
sturdy Canon of Braga, who headed the monks of 


the Minho against Don Pedro and his “ Malhados 


from the islands,” for the glory of the Lord and 
the altar, and of that angel on earth, Don Miguel ; 
and gone was the Padré’s portly brother, the huge 
old Conigo, with his old mountain cousin, Donna 
Deodata, and her massy daughter, as round as a 
melon. 

The delightful weather of the first weeks of 
November, called the summer of St. Martin, whose 
anniversary is on the 11th of that month, was 
succeeded as usual by squally and heavy rains. 
The Bar, that had lately slumbered, awoke with 
a roar of foaming rage, its white mane fluttered 
high in air, while the south wind rushed down 
the river to meet and battle with the steady re- 
solute swell of the tide. The rocks along the 
coast, those fine dark rocks, wore their pleasant 
wreath of sea-bubbles, that glittered in white con- 
trast for a moment, and were shivered into gauze- 
like vapour, and then fell and glided down the 
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sands in rivulets, to be again rallied by the next 
reinforcement of billows, and again to bubble and 
break against the crags. The coast, as far as the 
eye could trace it, was fringed with spray, a broad 
fringe, and the bar of the Douro was walled with 
foam. Sky and sea, strand and street, looked 
desolate. Mr. Forsyth was now as much alone as 
he could ever have wished to be; he heard few 
voices but those of wind and wave; and they, 
indeed, were overboisterous. He stood it well, 
however, for he revered the majestic music of the 
seas. His health daily improved, and his books 
were his never-failing friends during the wet sea- 
son, which was soon followed by a climate such as 
we Northerns know not in winter. Then in dry 
weather, yet keen and fresh, and generally clearest 
when cold, he could recruit his strength by 
scrambles among the rocks, or a stroll with dog 
and gun in search of snipe or quail. By degrees, 
sea, earth, and sky were resuming their cheerful- 
ness and splendour ; not so steadily as quite to 
forget their brumal character—they were yet 
peevish or sullen sometimes, The hermit of St. 
John’s had managed to survive the winter with 
fewer than half-a-dozen visits to the city. One 
of them was on the occasion of the landing from 
Lisbon of Don Pedro’s heart, his bequest to “ the 
faithful city.’ No vulgar pageant was that solemn 
procession of its bearers and followers, priests, 
soldiers, seamen, and civilians, to the Lappa 
church, and its deposition in that building, which 
was darkened with black velvet, and other gorge- 
ous gloomery, and lighted with blazing torches. 
The heart, in a silver vase, was laid at the foot of 
the creat altar ona table covered with cloth of 
gold ; a soldier, one of the old Moustaches of the 
siege, stood guard on each side. Nothing could 
be more imposing than the spectacle of the installa- 
tion of the heart of the romantic emperor who 
fought against tyranny. 

If Mr. Forsyth went seldom to the city, the city 
came seldomer to him. Only three or four persons 
called on him during the whole winter. He who 
lives in Siberia, by choice, must not expect visits 
from St. Petersburgh. They sent him invitations 
to their gaieties ; all were declined: they took the 
hint, and left him to himself. 

What became then of the Leslies and all his 
friends? Inthe mornings, the men walked and 
talked in the Rua Nova dos Inglezes, their Ex- 
change, and worked away in their counting-houses, 
or visited their wine-lodges at Villa Nova, or their 
stores and customers, wherever their several lines 
of business might call them: they lounged an idle 
hour or two in their newspaper or billiard rooms. 
Their evenings were passed in the amusements 
arising out of a constant interchange of dinner- 
parties, followed by their eternal cards, whist and 
boston being the order of the night. The frequent 
dinner-fétes at the Factory House were the sump- 
tuous entertainments. And the ladies, what did 
they? In the mornings, they passed their time 
as ladies usually do in commercial towns, where 
men are so little at their service from nine till 
four or five o'clock. They, old and young, super- 
intended their domestic affairs, worked at single- 










stitch and double-stitch and embroidery, tangh 
and scolded the young fry, read a little ~ 
musicked a little, puzzling the Ologies, and exery 
ciating Rossini ; and in the afternoons, went yi 
to gossip with their neighbours, or to visit their 
poor, or to take a walk for exercise, the Most 
tiresome effort of reason. The Portuguese Jaq 
though fond of dancing,seldom walk out, eXcept for 
their souls’ health to mass, or to pay a visit to some 
very near neighbour ; for the body’s health, they 
rarely submit to the exertion, or are not permite) 
to do so by custom. The neatness of their gs 
pretty feet may thus be preserved, but the beauty 
of their faces is too often withered in youth. The 
English ladies, in the same climate, preserve thei 
beauty longer, though they may somewhat enlarge 
their feet by freely using them for the purpose for 
which feet were given them, to walk with. Their 
evenings were pretty often enlivened by dances at 
home, or among their neighbours; for ecarté 
whist, and boston were not so inveterately the 
sedentary diseases of the male of the land by 
that several young men, and a few of the elders, 
might be collected for partners at piano or fiddle 
call. Then there were balls at the Portuguese 
club-room, the assembléa, and, now and then, on 
a more ambitious scale, and admirably arranged 
by the managers, a ball given by the British 
Association at the Factory House to all the prin- 
cipal Portuguese, and to most of the English non- 
members who chose to accept the invitations ; for 
there were ins and outs at Oporto, two long con- 
tending factions of yore ; but the rumours of their 
wars have almost died away. So in fine the winter 
passed off, with the men and ladies at Oporto, 
much in the same manner as winters pass else- 
where among mercantile gentry; and for the 
English at Oporto it must be said, eum grano salis, 
and notwithstanding some idle prejudices among 
them, that their society was not to be surpassed 
for social spirit and good fellowship by any other 
of the kind. 

But where was my heroine all this while? She 
passed her day as most of those of her age and 
sex did, in “ strenuous idleness” for the most part, 
though Ellen’s lessons gave her some worthy occu- 
pation ; and wherever the gaiety and grace of the 
young were active in the evening dance, or passive 
at the insipid tea-drink, there was May Leslie; 
and around or near her were Don Alvarez, the 
handsome Spaniard, and Senhor Roderick Pinto, 
the Lusian Lovelace, and Mr. Stubbs, her poet- 
laureate, who called her his Young May-moon, 
and Don Alvarez’s May-thorn. Then there was 
the lively Mr. Spence, who was much given to 
punning ; and there was the smiling lady-killing 
Mr. Fanshawe, whom she named “ Attitude ;” 
and there was the grinning cynic Mr. Harbottle, 
whom she never named at all; and many other 
young men and youths, by whom she was more 
or less admired. And Mr. Forsyth! Did she 
never speak of him? Often, for a month or two 
after his accident; but never after he had recov 
and still preserved his solitude at the Foz. Ab- 
sence, perhaps, weakened the interest she felt 





about him after his misadventure ; perhaps she 
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that she had ever felt the slightest concern, 
respecting him. 

ey Pits however, had not forgotten Mr. 
Forsyth, nor the little misunderstanding between 
them about Miss Leslie's choice of a partner at 
the Oliveira convent. That was the greatest 
sfroot he had ever received in his life. Pinto 
was not a man to forget or forgive an affront, 
however plausibly he might conceal his resent- 
ment till he could make it felt. But during the 
absence of Mr. Forsyth, no opportunity could 
oecur, and his evil passions were diverted into 
another channel. A mutual jealousy and detesta- 
tion had, in the course of the winter, sprung up 
between him and his quondam friend, the Spaniard, 
and Miss Leslie was again the cause. Both were 
assiduous in attentions to her; and it had been 


them both, with such an even measure of favour, 
that it was difficult to decide which of them she 
preferred. The handsome Spaniard, therefore, it 
would seem, had not gained ground during the 
winter; had the subtle Portuguese then greatly 
made up his lee-way? ‘The latter would still 
occasionally detect Miss Leslie in examining his 
features, or surveying his head, with a sort of 
srious curiosity that disconcerted him. On one 
occasion, as he was leading her into a refreshment 
room after dancing, he stopped to speak to her 
mother, who happened to be seated under a pier- 
glass. He soon observed that Miss Leslie, without 
withdrawing her arm, had fallen back a little, 
and suspecting that she was intent on her favou- 
rite consideration of his skull, he ascertained the 
fact by a sly quick glance at the mirror. He 
tuned briskly round, and said to her, peevishly, 
“Miss Leslie, shall I send you a cast of my head? 
you seem to think it a good phrenological study.” 

She coolly replied, ‘I am much obliged to you, 
Senhor Pinto, for the offer: it is a present that 
would much gratify me, though I could not have 
had courage to beg such a favour.” 

“A head for a heart then,” said the Portuguese, 
with a constrained air of gallantry. 

“You would make a bad bargain,” said the 
young lady ; “ my heart would be no equivalent 
for such a precious head. Excuse me, Senhor | 
Pinto, as you make conditions, I will generously 
decline the cast.” 

Pinto tried to look deprecating and tender, but 
he only looked malignant in spite of his power of | 
face: there was something in her manner that | 
worried him exceedingly. 

“What is the matter, sir?” said Miss Leslie ; 
“you seem disturbed.” 

“Look at Don José Alvarez,” said Pinto, to 
sive a turn to the conversation. 

“What of him 2” inquired Miss Leslie. 

“He is watching us: his eyes follow you every 
where,” said Pinto. | 
1“ He has very fine eyes,” answered the 
aly, 

“Very,” observed Pinto, drily ; “ and a very 
fine head.” 
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“ That is true,” rejoined Miss Leslie ; “a very 
model for a sculptor.” | 
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“TI could eat that fellow’s heart,” muttered 
Pinto, too audibly. 

“ Indeed!” said Miss Leslie, gravely, and with 
a broad stare; “I did not know you were such 
an epicure. I will sit down if you please,” and 
she took a seat near her mother. 

Pinto retired to another part of the room, hating 
his friend the Spaniard more than ever; while 
the Spaniard thought himself supplanted. But the 
latter was of a ductile temper. A smile and a 
kind word restored his equanimity: he was again 
at her side ; while Pinto, surly in a corner, chewed 
the cud of bitter fancy. 

On this night, which was dark and tempestuous, 
an important loss occurred to Mr. Stubbs, which 
enables me to introduce a specimen of his poetry 
in the pathetic department. The wind uncivilly 
flew away with his broad-brimmed hat, while he 
was going home; and as he chose, in spite of 
robbers and rumours of robbers, to be unaccom- 
panied by a Galician with a torch or lamp, he 
did not recover it. The next day he produced 
the following 

LAMENT. 


I had a hat, a peerless thing, 
The pride of beaver samples, 

For, always true to church and king, 
It guarded crown and temples. 


When first I placed it on my brow, 
The ladies, pretty dears, 

Admired its gloss, and said as how 
I shone above my (y)ears. 


Of late ’twas brown, and worse for wear, 
But so was I, its master: 

Both it and I had lost our hair, 
But yet I loved my castor. 


My brain and it each other knew, 
It witness’d all my frolies ; 

But oh, ’twas not a castor true, 
As Castor was to Pollux ! 


Oh hat of mine, how could you go, 
You run-away deceiver? 

You must have been, to use me so, 
The fur of female beaver. 

My hat is gone; I weep to think 
That I must wear a cap; 

Alas! I cannot sleep a wink, 
Because I’ve lost my nap. 

These sublime verses were answered with good- 
humoured irony by Miss Devon, a really accom- 
plished and most amiable young lady, who had 
already shaken his allegiance to Miss Leslie, by 
painting his portrait in oil, as little as life, and 
much handsomer than the original. 

The hat was, by chance, recovered by Miss 
Devon’s brother, and sent to him with the follow- 
ing lines :— 

“It must have been 

The fur of female beaver.” 
These words are truly said, | own: 

We question’d it of secrets heard, 
Of all the follies it had known : 

It answer’d not a single word, 
But its brown silence calmly kept, 
As if in very scorn it slept : 
Such truth and firmness, misbeliever, 
Show it to be “ of female beaver.” 
At length, with an indignant air, 

“ Within,” it cried, “ the brightness lay, 

To turn your darkness into day, 
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And shed its brightness every where. 
Without it, all’s so very dim: 
Oh, haste, and send me back to him.” 
Such blind devotion, misbeliever, 
Proves it to be “ of female beaver.” 


Mr. Stubbs was in ecstasies. Miss Leslie had 
no chance against Miss Devon after that,—for a 
week or two at least. He sate down and wrote 
an impassioned effusion of eight quarto pages, ad- 
dressed “To Miss Sappho Devon.” Cruel, fickle 
Mr. Stubbs! Happy Miss Devon! Her name, 







































composed during her reign, were the following, on 
the double French signification of that word. 


LA MARGUERITE. 
Well art thou call’d La Marguerite, 
A daisy or a pearl; 
In either sense the name is fit 
For so divine a girl. 


Some prophet aptly gave that name 
At the baptismal hour 

Of Her who sparkles like the gem, 
Though modest as the flower. 


Miss Devon was, or pretended to be, in raptures 
with this compliment, and added some additional 


already intimated, was a versatile genius, and 
among his accomplishments he especially prided 


—and not without reason. The walls of his 
dining and drawing-rooms were adorned with rare 


masters, and of which he had detected the merit 
in the lumber-rooms of furniture-brokers, and in 
obscure omnium gatherum stalls. But Mr. Stubbs 
was so frank and zealous, that he could seldom 
conceal from the vender his rapture at any dis- 
covery of a treasure ; so that he was usually asked 
pretty high prices. But he was liberal, and de- 
lighted to rescue merit from obscurity. On one 
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however, was not Sappho, but Margaret; and | 
among the many amatory stanzas that Mr. Stubbs | 


touches to Mr. Stubbs’ portrait in oils, under his | 
own superintending eye. Mr. Stubbs, as has been | 


himself on his taste and judgment in pictorial art, | 


paintings, all undoubted originals by unknown | 


occasion, he observed in a little broker's shop, a 
mysterious-looking, time-worn performance, which 
to a common eye would have seemed nothing else 
than a flagrant red patch on a black ground, Te 
Mr. Stubbs, it seemed a very Turner of old times, 
“What is the subject of this picture?” said he t, 
the shopkeeper. “It is an eruption of Moun: 
Vesuvius, was the answer.—“ To be sure! to be 
sure it is!” exclaimed Mr. Stubbs, with uncop- 
| trollable enthusiasm, “and a most masterly work 
it is, by Salvator Rosa,—no, no, by Schalchen, | 
see it now! What is the price?” The hones 
| man, though thus instructed of the value of the 
| article, asked only thirty moidores, about thirty. 
| four pounds. “No,” said Stubbs, “I cannos 
| afford so much ; “ will you take five-and-twenty 1” 
“Well, sir, it is giving it away,” replied the 
broker, after a little hesitation, “but you shall 
have it.” 

The painting was bought and paid for, and gen 
to a picture-cleaner, who was particularly ep. 
joined to bring it home to its new master on q 
certain day. Mr. Stubbs invited several of his 
friends to dine with him on that day, on 
as he told them, to show them is nda 
arrived, but not the picture. He was growing 
impatient for the wondrous work of art which he 
was to exhibit: they were growing impatient for 
their dinner. The picture came at last: the 
covering was removed, and the painting tumed 
out to be the portrait of a boiled lobster, The 
guests were convulsed with laughter. Mr, Stubbs 
was rather surprised. ‘ Well,” said he, “ it is a 
very fine lobster, any how. Let us go te dinner.” 
That painting was afterwards put into a handsome 
gilt frame, and still adorns the wall over the side- 
board in Mr. Stubbs’ dining-room ; and opposite 

to it, over his dining-room mantel piece, is Miss 
Devon's portrait of his own good-humoured, comi- 
cal countenance. Long may he live to rejoice in 
| them both! 
| ( To be concluded in our next No.) 






























THE WORLD 


THERE is the lone and still church-yard 
In some sequester’d glen, 

Where cottars sleep beneath the sward, 
Remote from haunts of men ; 


There is the stone-paved burial-place, 
The city’s crowded bed 

Of graves, where rest full many a race ; 
** A city of the dead !” 


There are the wildernesses vast, 
Where sand or snowy wreath 
Have o’er the weary pilgrim cast 

The still repose of death. 


There are the bowels of that land 
That open’d at God’s word, 


A SEPULCHRE. 


| Ingulfing Korah and his band 
When they defied the Lord. 


There are the hateful fields of death, 
Strewn with remains of War, 

Where millions yielded up their breath, 
Crush’d by her “ Iron Car.” 


There is the fathomless blue sea, 
With all its hidden things, 
That o’er a goodly company 
Its mocking requiem sings. 


Death strews its victims every where 
O’er mountain, vale, and wave; 
The world’s a splendid sepulchre, 
A vast reyolying graye ! G, G, & J. Be 
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LETTERS FROM THE 


Galway, August 12th. 
«Jr is better,” says a trite proverb, “to be 
oat of the world than out of the fashion.” The 
of Galway are quite of that opinion ; for, 
though nearly out of the world in point of geo- 
hical position, or, as the vulgar express it, 
at the back of God-speed,” they cling with 
unbending pertinacity to all the forms and moods 
of fashion. Not only in dress and equipage and 
ous ostentations of the table, but even in the 
ynnatural divisions of time, they ape the customs 
of the great world, from which they are so far 


removed. 
A subscription ball takes place, during the 





company begin to drop in at eleven o’clock. It | 
islong past midnight before the last of them has | 
heen set down: just as if the gentlemen had been 
serving their country all the evening in Parlia- 
ment, and the ladies showering bouquets upon 


Cerito, five minutes before their appearance upon | 


this well chalked floor. But these gentlemen have 
been yawning and stretching themselves in the 
club-house, till it was time to dress; and the 
ladies have been keeping themselves awake, for 
the last two hours, with strong tea and expecta- 
tion. ‘Ten to one but, if there were no ball, they 
would have betaken themselves to their idle beds 
atten o’clock. But seeing there was to be a ball, 








and seeing that it would be the most antediluvian 


thing in nature to open a ball in Nolan’s long | 
room one moment sooner than a ball is opened at | 


Almack’s, they have been doing penance all the 
night, until it was time to begin the evening. 
Truly “they manage these matters better in 


| 
| 


| 
| 


WEST OF IRELAND. 


old Chaucer's day, when people kept reasonable 
hours, it was all the same to say,— 
“Up gat the Sun, and up gat Emilie ;” 

for the dawn of one was not more fresh or glo- 
rious than the waking of the other. But here it 
is another thing altogether. The sun may rise 
unclouded ; but Mademoiselle Emilie looks rather 
misty, and will hardly shine out fairly again, 
before she “puts another night, over her.” Is it 
not a pity that such waste of beauty, of health 
and spirits, should be committed for the sake of 
conforming to the irksome and absurd whims of 
fashion. 

At the west end of this town is a bathing village 
called Salt Hill, delightfully situated along the 
beach, and commanding a view of the bay and of 
the rocky hills of Clare, which shelter it from the 
south-western gales. ‘The accommodations provided 
for visiters are by no means adequate to the high 
rents exacted, or to the habits of those who pay 
them. Jor the place is crowded during the sum- 
mer months, by the first families of this and the 
adjoining counties, whose sojourn is highly bene- 
ficial to the town of Galway, and the cause of 
great social enjoyment to its respectable inhabi- 
tants. From the beginning of July till the winter 
sets in, there is no end of gaiety and display. 
Fine carriages, with fine women in them, perme- 
ate the narrow streets, or dash along the sea-road ; 
while troops of fair equestrians, gallantly attended, 
scamper through the suburbs, or extend their rides 
far into the wild country round about the town. 
Then of festive excursions, denominated pic-nics, 
there is a constant succession by sea and land ; 
and sumptuous private entertainments, or splendid 


France.’ For in that country, a time there is to | public assemblies (the latter, however, few and far 
dance, and a time to sleep ; nor is it considered at | between) fill up the measure of this sober and 


all vulgar for provincial folks to come together at 
seven or eight, amuse themselves for a few hours, 
and be able to go about their business the following 


morning, without a headach or the twanging of | 


catgut in their ears all the day long. 

To see pursy gentlemen verging on threescore, 
winking against nature on such occasions, and to 
behold dowagers, in whom (according to Doctor 
(Toole’s reading of Hamlet) ‘* the Thady in the 
blood” ought to be tame at this time of day, 
tripping it under the weight of half a century into 
a midnight ball-room, is almost too melancholy a 
spectacle for laughter. Red coats, indeed, being a 
“gay lady-dazzling armour,” look well at all 
hours ; and with the fair creatures whose cheeks 
are flushed and whose bright eyes derive new 
lustre and fascination from the dance, this is “ the 
very witching time of night.” Yet their charms 
Would be found quite as irresistible at nine o’clock 
a3 at one, if they would only try it,—and far 
More so after breakfast the next morning. 

Oh, the day after a ball in sultry weather, as 
balls are conducted now-a-days, is not the precise 
time when a discreet belle would choose to be at 
home, to those who had seen her in all her bloom 
and splendour ten or twelve hours before! In 


| 
| 


| 


agreeable dissipation. But as soon as the summer 
flies are gone, the winter ones retire to their snug 
domestic recesses; and Galway is said to be as 
dull and spiritless a winter residence, as it is 
remarkable for fair-weather jollity. 

The wonder is, that it should be a place of 
fashionable resort at any season, seeing, as I have 
said, how ill provided it is with comfortable, or 
even decent accommodations, for the very respect- 
able class of persons who make it their occasional 
residence. A small ill-proportioned, ill-ventilated, 
and scarcely half furnished cottage, “making up” 
five or six beds (at heels and points) without gar- 
den in front or rear, but opening upon a narrow 
and dirty road, from which the houses are not 
even separated by a raised footpath, will let freely 
at eight or ten pounds a month. Some few of 
these “lodges,” as they are styled, are protected, 
by a paling and a narrow belt of lilacs or other 
deciduous plants, from the intrusive gaze of the 
multitude ; but in many cases the parlour window 
is brushed by the skirts of passers-by, and the 
blind is no sooner drawn aside, to let in the day- 
light, or the sash raised to admit a current of 
fresh air, than two or three faces, intercepting 





both, are thrust inte the open space, and the in- 
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mates are assailed with clamorous and persevering 
peals to their compassion. 

The tribe of beggars, who prowl incessantly on 
the watch for such opportunities to press their 
demands, is perfectly amazing. They will take 
no denial ; and to hope for deliverance or respite 
from the annoyance, by yielding to the first or 
second application, is about the same thing as if 
you expected, by brushing away one swarm of 
flies, to escape persecution from the whole race. 
In less than two minutes, the place is filled up 
again ; and so it goes on all the day, or as long as 
you remain exposed to their attacks; the only 
effect of your liberality (so far as your own com- 
fort is concerned) being to ensure a repetition of 
the same unsavoury routine of visits on the fol- 
lowing day. “ Thank you, sir,” said one of these 
facetious leviers of black mail, after extorting a 
penny pro illd vice—“The Lord put it into your 
heart to give us more !” 

The last cry at night is a cry for “charity,” 
and the first thing that greets you, as you take 
your place at the breakfast table in the morning, 
will probably be the nose of some unkempt speci- 
men of Young freland, an utter stranger to “ baths 
and washhouses for the poor,” flattening itself 
against the window; while his eye declares through 
arent in the curtain, as articulately as eye can 
speak through glass and lawn, that he only waits 
outside for an invitation to join the party. 

There is most certainly, among the poor inhabi- 
tants of this populous town, and the sick and 
infirm who resort to it from various quarters for 
the benefit of sea-bathing, much of wretchedness 
and want, possessing the strongest claims upon our 
sympathy. But these obtrusive and importunate 
besetters of your doors and windows are for the 
most part the professional beggars of the place. 
For years they have never followed any other 
trade, nor would exchange it, or the idleness and 
vice which endear it, for a more reputable calling. 
The filth and raggedness, which so disgust you, 
are the most valuable part of their stock. Clothe 
them from head to foot in warm and cleanly gar- 
ments, and in less than a week they will convert 
them into tea and sugar, and 


* In their own vile tatters stink again.” 


Poor-houses abound on all sides, and rates are 
levied for their support, to which every landholder 
and householder must contribute ; but the muster- 
roll of strolling beggars in this province has lost 
none of its numbers, whilst every neighbourhood 
still maintains its own aged and infirm poor by 
gratuitous, however scanty, benefactions. The 
present poor law, as a provision for the needy or a 
means of sharing and alleviating the obligations of 
the affluent, has proved a total failure. No humane 
person can find it in his heart to give less now in 
voluntary relief, than he gave before that law 
came into operation; because the misery which 
exists around him is still as forlorn and helpless 


compassion are undiminished. But it seems to he 
agreed on by all sections and denominations of 
statesmen that the new poor law is to remain 
unchanged. However glaring, however multiplied 
the proofs may be, that it is, and ever mug 
utterly inefficient for the .purposes which it pre. 
tends to accomplish, no expression of public eop. 
demnation, no measure of public discontent, 

be suffered to weigh in the minds of those our 
supreme lords and masters, in whom resides the 
collective wisdom of this nation, for the repeal of 
that most obnoxious statute. They have assim; 
lated us to England on that point, and they 

to regard it as equally indissoluble with the golden 
link of the crown.* 

Much has been said and written generally 
about the inexhaustible treasures of the deep, and 
specially, with reference to these western sho 
about the fisheries. It is boasted that the bays 
along the coasts of Clare, Galway, and Mayo, 
abound in fish enough to feed the entire population 
of those counties, if the people only possessed the 
means of appropriating them. Making some 
allowance for exaggeration, this is true. Every 
season sends in its peculiar contribution in great 
profusion. Herrings, cod, haddock, whiting, and 
mackerel, together with many species of a coarser 
kind, adapted to the use and level to the means of 
the common people, are taken in vast numbers, 
Turbot also, soles, and the alderman’s delight, john- 
dory, are generally to be had in their proper sea- 
sons at fair prices; and lobsters from the isles of 
Arran, small but firm and well flavoured, are 
seldom wanting. Yet Galway, as a fish market, 
is not generally well supplied. Sometimes the 
fishermen will not go out, although the weather 
be propitious and success almost certain. Every 
where they are a superstitious race ; and here they 
keep a number of holydays not known, or at least 
not generally observed, by Catholic landsmen. 
During one period of the year, from the middle of 
April to the latter end of June, they lay aside their 
nets and become carriers of sea-weed, which they 
convey in their boats, from Conemara and Arran 
to harbours adjoining agricultural districts, where 
it is eagerly bought up for manure. The general 
practice of the fraternity binds every individual 
member of it. He that remains at home from the 
carrying trade is not at liberty to go fish, Should 
he attempt to do so, his nets would be cut, or per- 
haps his boat, together with himself, sunk in the 
ocean. No fish at all, therefore, is brought inte 
the market while that traffic continues; nor is the 
supply at any period as constant as it might be 
reasonable to expect, in a large, populous, and 
Catholic town situated, as Galway is, near 
most abundant fishing grounds in the world. The 
boats used in the fishery are not large enough to 
venture many miles from shore, nor are they 
furnished with tackle adapted to sweep the tenants 
of the deep from their recesses. In this, as 
many other things, capital is wanted to bring out 





as it ever was, and the numbers who implore his 


the natural resources and wealth of our country. 








* We differ entirely with our Irish correspondent on this matter ; and hope to see an efficient poor-law established in both 
Ireland and Scotland ; no matter what cy pecs of the rents of property it may absorb, The proprietors would then 
e peasantry on their estates.—E, T, M. 
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_ There is a very productive salmon fishery in 
Galway, the exclusive ownership of which is 
dsimed by the'lord of the manor, Mr. Eyre Maun- 
well, and has been hitherto maintained with such 
rigour that even angling in the stream which con- 
pects h Corrib with the sea, is strictly pro- 

. A license to pursue that amusement can 
caly be obtained by paying a guinea a-year to Mr. 
Maunsell, and undertaking to give up whatever 
fsh may be taken with the rod, for his benefit. 
The angler, however, is permitted to reserve one 

every day, from the produce of his own 
skill, and take it home with him without payment. 
The monopoly exercised so long has at length pro- 
yoked resistance ; and this summer, some gentle- 
men resolved to shake off Mr. Maunsell’s conditions 
and try their right to fish with the fly and appro- 


- priate their spoils, “ without leave asked of him.” 


it appeared no more than reasonable, while that 


gentleman retained possession of the weirs, and | 


daily took with his nets large quantities of the 
fsh that attempted to pass through his gaps, that 
the community at large should not be debarred 
from the privilege of fair fishing in a public stream 
running through their own town, and the banks 
of which are accessible to all. The attempt, there- 
fore, to open the river to the sporting world was 
received very favourably by the public. 

But this legitimate mode of opposition has, 
unfortunately, been followed up by a most 
injurious and unjustifiable course, on the part 
of fishermen of a lower class. ‘These persons, 
seing Mr. Maunsell’s authority thus set at 
nought, were not content to abide the issue of a 
trial at law between him and the gentlemen who 
began the controversy, but they must themselves 
rush in, gud data porta, and turn what was a 
moderate assertion of a right into an affair of 
waste and plunder. ‘They have accordingly as- 
smbled on the battlements of the bridge, under 
whose arches the salmon come up in large shoals 
from the sea at certain periods of the tide, and 
begun to snatch them. 

This most mischievous and cruel practice con- 
sists in letting down amongst the fish, where they 
are most crowded, a number of hooks, by means 
of a weight attached to the line, and then drawing 
itup violently, so as to strike some one or more 
of the number. The operation, if dexterously 
performed, seldom fails of success; but for one 
fish that is actually taken half-a-dozen at least 
are wounded, and escape with their lives ; and it 
is generally feared that, in consequence of the 
terror thus spread amongst the whole tribe, they 
will abandon the river, and resort in future 
seasons to some other and more secure asylum. 
Already, indeed, they are beginning to seek a new 
home. A gentleman angling in the Spiddal river, 
nine miles to the west of Galway, on the Cone- 
mara coast, took a salmon last week which had 
evidently suffered by the “snatching” process in 
Galway. It had received a wide gash in the side, 
and when brought to table was found to be very 
‘oft, indifferent food. No other proof is required 
than such an evidence of decay and wasting, to 
show the cruelty of the practice. But who, 
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indeed, would ask for proof, that ever saw one of 
the “ snatchers” hauling up his hooks, garnished 
with pieces, all fresh and bleeding, from the lace- 
rated bodies of the poor mute sufferers! Even 
the learned Waltonian who wrote an essay in the 
Dublin University Magazine, to prove that trouts 
“love to be played,” and that the sensation of 
being hooked is rather agreeable to their feelings 
than any thing else, can hardly defend this species 
of warfare on the score of humanity. 

The summer assizes have just ended here, after 
a very long sitting, which was protracted beyond 
the usual duration by a trial for murder, by a 
commission from the Court of Admiralty. It was 
what, in compliment to our civilized brethren 
across the Channel, we usually call an “ English 
murder ;” not meaning thereby that the crime 
was committed by a “Saxon,” but that it was 
done in cold blood, and without any of those 
motives of real or imaginary provocation which 
so often enlist the sympathies of the multitude in 
favour of the criminal. The popular feeling, 
which is easily roused when the sacred rights of 
woman are concerned, has been strongly pro- 
nounced, in this case, on the side of justice. 

The sufferer was a young woman, who had been 
seduced by one of the prisoners under the pro- 
mise of marriage, and when she had borne him a 
child deserted for a rival, whose name was yet 
without a stain. This is a common case, and 
might have ended in the common way, had not 
the “ ill-starred wench” been privy to some un- 
lawful practices of which her lover had been 


| guilty, and which she threatened to disclose un- 


less he should make her his wife. He was, in 
fact, a sheep-stealer, as most of his “ village” are, 
and knew too well that his liberty was in her 
power. He pretended, therefore, to yield to her 
expostulations ; and having resolved what he 
would do, devised further how to turn to the best 
account the necessity which seemed to impel him. 
He pleaded a want of sufficient money to fulfil 
his engagement ; and, though deceived before, she 
easily fell into the snare a second time, agreeing 
to sell her cow, and hand the price to him asa 
means of paying the priest’s fee. 

The evening of her return from the fair was 
appointed fora meeting in a wild and solitary 
place, near a rock by the sea-shore, whence they 
were to proceed by water to the village of Round- 
stone, and be made man and wife. They did 
meet after sunset, the woman accompanied by her 
sister, who, strange to say, left her there, in com- 
pany with her intending murderer. 

Shortly afterwards they were seen, attended by 
another man, to leave the beach in a small boat, 
and proceed to a smack that lay at some distance 
from the land. Removing into the larger vessel, 
they sailed out of the bay; but before she was 
out of sight, so impatient was the villain to begin 
his work that the screams of his victim came back 
over the calm sea, “through the empty vaulted 
night ;” and even the voice of the assistant rufian 
was distinctly heard in remonstrance, as her cries 
died away upon the waters, saying, “ She is beat 
enough.” 
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The witness of their departure, being the same 


who heard those alarming sounds, lingered about 
the spot until the boat came back to her former 


mooring, and he saw the two men return to the 
shore unaccompanied. They separated upon land- 
ing, and went different ways ; each no doubt 
imagining that no eye had seen their movements, 
nor any ear been made conscious of the evidence 
of their cruel and treacherous deed. 

For many weeks only suspicion rested upon 
the guilty perpetrator of this foul wickedness, for 
the essential proof of its accomplishment was 
wanting ; no traces of the poor young woman's 
body could be discovered. At length, however, 
a mutilated trunk was cast on the shore, at a 
place several miles distant from the scene of the 
tragedy. The body was in such a state that 
nothing could be ascertained beyond the obvious 
fact of its being that of a woman and a mother ; 
the latter circumstance being indicated by an 
occurrence which, in the old time of ordeal judi- 
cature, would have been received as a special 
revelation of divine justice. The clothing which 
yet enveloped it was no sooner removed than 
milk flowed from the breasts. ‘These clothes, 
however, were of themselves sufficient for identi- 
fication. A button of mother-of-pearl, which 
secured the petticoat around the waist, was recog- 
nised as having belonged to the woman who had 
disappeared ; and some peculiarity which had 
been described in the shape and stitching of 
another of her garments, was also found to cor- 
respond exactly with the same part of the dress, 
as it still adhered to this poor fragment of 
humanity. 

All these facts, concurrent with other circum- 
stances, — such as the expenditure, in a few days 
after the occurrence in the boat, of money by the 
murderer, in the purchase of an unusual supply of 


clothing for himself, and for the possession of | 


which money he made no attempt to account, — 
appeared to bring the crime home to him, and he 
was found guilty. His supposed accomplice con- 
trived to put off his trial until the spring assizes 
of the next year. 

It is now five years since the town of Galway 
has been desecrated by a public execution, and 
that was such a butchery that the inhabitants 
look with horror to the re-enactment of a simi- 
lar scene. 
of being spared the hideous infliction. The 
judges, in passing sentence on the Conemara 
murderer, did not name any day for carry- 
ing it into effect ; and it is generally reported, 
that some misgiving remains upon their minds as 
to the correctness of the memory of two of the 
witnesses, with respect to a particular fact in the 
chain of evidence. Of the actual guilt of the 
criminal, no reasonable doubt can exist. But 
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where the proofs rest entirely upon circumstanta) 
evidence, and so terrible a forfeiture must 
upon their being established, it is certain] neces. 
sary to pause, should the smallest link be defective 
There appears no ground to apprehend that th, 
verdict will be reversed. If it be true, however 
that the judges are not fully satisfied with every 
point of the evidence upon which the conclusion 
of the jury was formed, the probability is, that the 
villain will be sent to expiate his crime in anothe, 
hemisphere. It will be no slight punishment. 
and in any event we ought to rejoice at whatever 
obstruction may arise against the barbarous and 
demoralizing inflicticn of capital punishment, eye 
in the most revolting case of human brutality ang 
baseness.* 

The assizes of a western county seldom pass 
away without some incident illustrative, or a 
least commemorative, of the old chivalrous spirit 
of this province. ‘The latest occurrence was yery 
like the mode of picking a quarrel, said to haye 
been some time in vogue at Donnybrook, where g 
gentleman trailed his coat through the fair, only 
wishing that some other gentleman might oblige 
him by treading upon it. 

The high sheriff, whose province it is to summon 
the grand jury, and array its members according 
to such order of precedence as he may consider 
most proper, called an individual, second on the 
list, who was not present to answer to his name. 
But in the absence of the gentleman himself, a 
member of his family, (a very young Irelander 


eDsue 


| indeed,) started forward and arraigned the sheriff 


of gross contempt, in having presumed to assign 
any place but the first to his honourabie relative. 
The sheriff, being a cool man, received the re- 





They are not without hopes, however, | 


proof, without seeming much to feel or to resent 
|it; but his equanimity only served to aggravate 
the choler of the fiery youth, who applied to him 
sundry epithets, that of “gentleman” not being 
in the catalogue, and, finaily, flung down his card, 
'as a cartel of defiance, stating that it contained 
the name of the hotel where he would be found 
for a week thereafter. 

The phlegmatic official had no objection to the 
young gentleman’s remaining at his hotel as many 
weeks as he pleased, or as the Chief Justice (t 
whom the affair is likely to be referred) might 
please to allow him ; and there the vow ended. 

The boy is very young: and I hope he may 
have good sense and proper feeling enough to ge 
himself out of this ugly scrape, without the help 
|of Mr. Blackburne. Yet there was a time (@tas 

parentum) when even a high sheriff would have 
_been blamed amongst the gentry of this county, 
| for not “going out” in such a quarrel. We (né 
| nequiores) are grown much wiser. The challenget 
alone, in this case, has covered himself with rid- 
cule and with pity. 





' 


— 





* The execution has been respited until the 24th of November, to give time for arguing a legal point (saved by the 


criminal’s counsel) before the twelve judges. 
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LEIGH HUNT. 


BY GEORGE GILFILLAN, AUTHOR OF “ A GALLERY OF LITERARY PORTRAITS.” 


Ir is singular to notice how some men “ achieve 

tness” by the very act of living. Eclipsed 
and crushed at first by successful rivals, they are 
fortunate enough to survive them, and to shine 
forth as stars in the twilight of their departed 
ory. How picturesque yonder solitary pine, 
elding its dark cones to the wind reluctantly, as 
if loth to bend its aged and reverend head to a 
blast but newly born! Some years ago, it was 
lost in the crowd of the forest, till the woodman’s 


‘axe cut its passage into perilous prominence. So 


with certain authors: they gather around them 
the added interest of those who have outlived a 

neration of giants, and who mingle with the 
admiration of the present somewhat of the awe of 
the past. Last of a noble race, the homage they 
receive is given ungrudgingly, and with the feel- 
ing of discharging a debt of gratitude long due, 
not to one, but to many benefactors. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Wordsworth, the merit thus 
tardily acknowledged is of the highest order, but 
which detraction, and the success of more popular 
writers, have unjustly veiled. Sometimes it is of 
minor, though real value, which, amid the blaze 


of contemporary genuis, has been overborne and | 
In the year 1820, such men as Croly, 


drowned. 
De Quincey, Wilson, and Leigh Hunt, were con- 
tent to be diz minorum gentium in the literary 
Pantheon. We now, in 1846, regard them as a 
race of “elder gods,” Titans partly, because they 
have outlived a Titanic family. 

And yet we feel, that in applying the term 
Titan to Leigh Hunt, we are bordering upon the 
ludicrous. No such magnificent epithet will fit 
him. He is no “giant angel:” he is nothing 
better than an inspired and perpetual child, He 
is not great, nor even large ; but he is the perfec- 
tion of elegant and airy littleness, He flits about 
like an Ariel among the sons of the mighty. 
Ariel, indeed, the most imaginative and succinct 
of skyey messengers, full of playful earnestness, is 
an apter emblem of Hunt’s genius than the tricksy 
Puck. He is the down of the thistle floating no- 
whither, while Ariel is the winged seed blown 
right onward to the spot where it is to take root 
and grow. As we have elsewhere said of Moore 
and Dickens, we can never disconnect the idea of 
Hunt from that of smallness. Perhaps, instead of 
Ariel, he is rather a genuine brother of the Cob- 
web, Mustard-seed, and Pease-blossom family ; 
like that redoubted race, tiny, swift, etherial, with 
4 fire in his eye, and drops of gold sprinkled on 
his little wing. Moore is, of the three, Mustard- 
seed —sharp, biting, and mischievous. Dickens 
is Cobweb — light, dancing, and sunny. Hunt is 
Pease-blossom — smelling of the fields, and shin- 
ing with the hues of autumn sunshine. 

Earnestness at ease, is the leading characteristic 
of Hunt's nature, His is not that eternal frown 








of certain patriots and philosophers, at which 
“hell grows darker.” His genius wears, on the 
contrary, a gentle smile, to feed which every thing 
has run—his learning, his philosophy, his imagina- 
tion, and his tears, 


“ Sorrows [he sings] I’ve had severe ones, 
I will not speak of now; 

And calmly mid my dear ones 
I’ve wasted with dry brow.” 


Struggles he has had,—calumnies borne,—impri- 
sonment too known, in those dark days, when looks 
were watched, and words tortured, and to sigh in 
some cases was to sin. He has been separated 
from children dear to him “as the ruddy drops that 
visit his sad heart.” A child-like friend, dearer 
than a brother, was severed from him; and he 
saw, under the darkening sky of his own fortunes, 
the smoke of his funeral pile rising from the sea- 
shore. He felt, too, the recalcitration of the 
furious heel of Byron. He committed several 
grave errors, and had many severe literary trials. 
But all ran to fill up the channel of the gentle 
smile. His heart would not get old. The boy 
element would not extract. And the author of 
“Rimini” and “The Feast of the Poets,” is, we 
believe, smiling still — smiling at the memory of 
his past griefs and sufferings; smiling at the 
changed treatment he is receiving from the literary 
world, and from his ancient foes ; smiling pity 
over the dishonoured dust of Byron, and over the 
insolent but retracted ridicule of Moore; and 
smiling a deeper happier smile at that milder 
social day which has at length risen upon his 
path ; for him, too, as well as Virgil's shepherd, 


Libertas tanquam sera respexit. 


Hunt, like most writers of the day, has appealed 
to the public, not only at sundry times, but in 
divers manners. He has been a critic, a journalist, 
an essayist, a writer of tales and dramas, a satiric 
and a serious poet. As a critic, he did at one time 
yeoman service to the cause of letters. He stood 
up, in conjunction with Lamb and Hazlitt, for the 
three objects, first, of vindicating the fame of the 
Lake poets; secondly, of directing public atten- 
tion to the forgotten and neglected English authors 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; and, 
thirdly, of establishing a school of criticism inde- 
pendent of the reviews, which at that time lorded 
it over the world of letters, and were with a high 
hand abusing their power. To these objects of 
this triumvirate, Lamb contributed his subtle dis- 
crimination, his delicate yet cutting irony ; Haz- 
litt, his fierce passion and vehement declamation ; 
and Hunt, his grace, his tact, his liveliness, his 
learning, and his fine fanciful quaintness. The 
public saw with surprise the pages of a weekly 
;uewspaper, studded with critical disquisitions, as 
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profound, and much more genial, than any to be 
found in the great quarterly journals ; and began, 
in the extreme of reaction from former implicit 
submission, to regard these as blind guides. And 
although the influence of our literary reformers 
was counteracted by the furious abuse and victim- 
ization which they personally experienced, they 
in the end gained their object. They shed a new 
light upon the pages of our elder dramatists ; 
they vindicated the claims of the Lake poets ; and 
they contributed to rouse the public to that spirit 
of independent judgment which has more or less 
characterized it ever since, and has compelled 
journals to become rather the followers than the 
leaders of the national taste. 

Hunt’s criticism is distinguished above that of 
many, by its joyous geniality.—How he gloats 
over tid-bits!—How he enjoys a literary bonne 
bouche !—How he chuckles over a quaintness, or a 
recondite beauty! He has, on such occasions, all 
the glee of a school-boy, who has lighted upon 
some peculiar pot of jam or neglected drawer of 
sweet-bread. He laughs, rolls, and riots, in the 
gladness of his heart; and, like the said school- 
boy, if a fine generous fellow, calls upon all his 
comrades to share the spoil. He reads a favourite 
author as a man reads to his adored, giving, in the 
fulness of his happy heart, beauty, and meaning, 
and interest to the pages, which come in reality 
from a sweeter and dearer source. Thus Hunt, 
between sympathy with his author and with his 
reader, gilds his refined gold, paints his lilies, and 
throws a perfume over his violets. Even his 
affectations, quips, cranks, and wreathed smiles — 
and they are not few—remind you of the little 
arts which the eye of love produces, and which it 
alone will pardon. The gush of genuine gladness 
must be permitted its little jets, freaks, and 
fantasies. Better far this than the cool iron com- 
posure of those miserable beings called critics by 
profession, who are doomed to pass from the Dan 
of each new title-page to the Beersheba of each 














































when they cannot find a “ raw.” 

Of his criticism, the better specimens, we think, 
occur in his earlier productions, his “ Indicator,” 
*“Companion,” &c. In what seems to have been 
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self, sick of Italy, satiated with literary fame o 
rather afraid of losing the laurels he had gained, 
exhausted in intellect, and bruised in heart, threw 
himself into th> Greek cause, (instead of returnin 

to England, calmly confronting his calumniators, 
and resuming his duties asa landlord and a senator 
which had been the part of a wise man,) changed 
his poetic melody into a wild Albanian war-song 
and perished prematurely, therefore all the pa. 
was to be forgiven and forgotten, and therefore, if 
an honest man ventured to blame any part of his 
conduct, he must be torn in pieces, and have his 
disjecta membra thrown in propitiatory sacrifice 
upon the poet’s Grecian grave. We care very 
little about the charges of ingratitude and violated 
confidence which have been brought against Hunt. 
He had been treated by Byron with great liberality, 
,and no wonder, since he had appeared single. 
_ handed in his defence, when the how! of all Eng. 
land was up against him. He had been admitted 
to his confidence, and might, had he been base 
enough, have claimed a similar honour with the 
servant who boasted that he was kicked by a 
Duke. He had been fed and insulted under the 
same roof with the noble poet. And in exchange 
for such favours, he was bound to flatter the man 
when dead, to whom, when living, he had always 
acted a firm and manly part! We would have 
preferred, indeed, had he remained entirely silent 
on the subject. We never think of Byron asa 
man, without recalling the words of Milton, in 
reference to the rebel angels. 





The other sort, 
In might though wondrous, and in acts of war, 
Nor of renown less eager, yet, by doom 
Nameless in dark oblivion let them dwell. 
For strength, from truth divided and from just, 
I}laudable, nought merits but dispraise 
And ignominy, yet to glory aspires 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeks fame : 
Therejore eternal silence be their doom. 





Finis, and find all barren ; and are capable of | 
enjoying only the poor luxury of “establishing ” | avoiding equally the extremes of sycophancy and 





















an evil hour, he wrote “ Lord Byron and his Con- 
temporaries.” It awoke an outcry from a large | 
portion of the public, who had not yet recovered | 
from that drunken dream, through the medium of | 
which they had for a long while regarded Byron. | 
As Macaulay has well shown, the conduct of the | 
British public to Byron was most extraordinary. | 
First, they idolized him unreasonably ; then as 
unreasonably they ground their golden calf to dust; 
and then they raised, reconstructed, and set him 
in a higher shrine than ever. And this latter re- 
action arose simply from what always seemed to 
us, his chimerical and insincere expedition to 
Greece ; an incident in his history no more deserv- 
ing moral approbation, than the conduct of the 
prodigal, who in his desperation enlists. Who on 
that account dreams of canonizing the poor 
fellow? But, because Byron, disgusted with him- 





But if Hunt was to speak of Byron at all, he 
was bound to speak the plain unvarnished truth, 


of spleen. And now, the public, by another, and 
we suspect a final revulsion of feeling, has come 
round to his opinion, and unites in writing on 
Byron’s bust, the most fatal of all inscriptions, 
* A traitor to his own transcendent genius.” 

Our quarrel, then, with this book, is not so 
much its treatment of Byron’s memory, as its 
general spirit and execution. Its spirit is waspish, 
its execution feeble. In the one, you read disap- 
pointment ; in the other, dyspepsia. His memoir 
of himself, must, from its profusion of capital J’s, 
have taxed severely Mr. Colburn’s printing press, 
and has the garrulity without the bonhommie of 
old age. His estimates of contemporary talent 
are not eminently felicitous, nor, with the excep- 
tion of his personal friends, particularly candid. 
You see altogether, in this work, a mind, in am 
unhappy state of transition from its first fresh, 
buoyant enthusiasm, to that mild and serene 
twilight, which has now permanently settled 
upon its powers. Clinging still to our former 
image of a gentle smile, as the best emblem of 
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flunt’s nature, we must grant that, in this pro- 
juction, it is but faintly visible, if not entirely 
cealed. 

As a journalist, he exhibits a marked contrast, 
in the course of his progress, between the dashing, 
dashing, free and fearless style, in which (con- 
jointly with his brother,) he conducted The 

iner, and the meek and almost mawkish 
tone of his London Journal. How changed from 
the daring libeller, whom Regency honoured with 
its personal hatred and vengeance, and who, like 
nother Camiile Desmoulins, shot his bright and 
bickering shafts at sublime swindlers and crowned 
imbeciles, the kindly old man babbling of his 
n fields, looking with dim tearful eye at his 
old favourite authors, welcoming to his arms 
books which formerly seemed steeped in the green 
and livid slime of Bigotry, saying civil things of 
“The Lights and Shadows,”—ay, of “ Matthew 
Wald,” and its author,—shaking (with some tre- 
mor,) the huge fist of Christopher North, and in- 
stead of the bitter sarcasm in which he often in- 
dulged, just hinting faults and hesitating dislike, 
even to the imbecile, the impertinent, and the 
absurd. We prefer him, we must say, in the 
latter character. It is more true to his original 
tendencies. For the tear and wear, the fret and 
fever, the squabbling and heart-burning of a news- 
paper life, Hunt was never fitted. Only by nursing 
and coddling the inferior parts of his nature, could 
he have qualified himself for discharging its duties. 
And he did not too soon resign it to the hands of 
one much better adapted for the craft. 

We regret exceedingly that Leigh Hunt’s London 

Jornal did not succeed. Never did a cheap 





riodical exhibit a more catholic and genial spirit. 
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billows! He asks, “ Has mechanism taken 
colour from the grass and warmth from the 
blood?” and feels that while itself often a coarse 
Caliban, a strong drudge, it may be taught to do the 
spiriting and perform the magical bidding of the 
Prosperos of poetry ; that in the varied and vast 
mechanical powers of the age, there lies over for 
coming artists, a fund of thought and imagination, 
not likely to be soon exhausted ; that each rail- 
way train seems shrieking with that unearthly 
scream of its, for the coming of its poet, and shall 
not always scream in vain! Such views he held, 
and was beginning to expound, successfully, in 
his journal, when unfortunately, for want of 
passengers, ?¢ came to a stand-still, and now runs 
no more. 

In the essay, Hunt found himself in his perfect 
element. Some minds have been as much out of 
theirs in it as leviathans in a pond. Foster, for 
instance, lashes his large tail against its narrow 
limits, till he bursts them asunder. Hazlitt is 
more at home in its small circle, only through the 
sacrifice of much that is peculiar, and of all that 
is profound in his intellect. Lamb’s highest qua- 
lities are seen shyly and from afar off in even the 
“Essays of Elia.” But Hunt is as active, and bright, 
and happy, in it, as a gold fish in its globe of glass. 
All the finer qualities of his mind,—his vinous 
liveliness, his recherché rather than recondite lore, 
—his conversational tone,—his gleesome disposi- 
tion, — his snatches of higher imagination, — his 
wide sympathies, —the gem-like minuteness of 
finish he gives to his better things, —the air of 
fireside ease which waves like a light scarf around 
all his motions, are to be found in “ The Indicator” 
and “The Companion.” With what a light dainty 


Broad-fronted, mild-tempered, with fine imagina- | step he conducts us along the “ sweet security of 
tive sympathies, holding that “ beauty is truth,” | streets,” from shop to shop, finding incense in the 


it did not deny the converse of the creed, that | 


“truth is beauty.” Not a mere weekly dispenser | 
of the cold comfort of utilitarianism, to thousands | 
who begin to feel that thus the deeper wants | 
of their spirits are insulted, as egregiously | 
as were a drop to be sprinkled on a burning | 
thirst, or a crumb to be handed to a raging | 
hunger ; it delighted in bringing out the poetry | 
of usefulness, and the spiritual purposes which are 
served by even the mechanisms of the present age. 
He never speaks with contempt of this age, as a | 
mechanical age; its motion, that of a rattling 
railway train ; its agitation, the tremble of an un- 
manageable machine. He sees that machines 
contain in them a stern poetry of their own; that 
they present forceful and colossal images of power, 
of iron will and iron necessity ; that in annihilating 
time and space, girdling the globe with Puck- 
like speed, “ yoking their cars with whirlwinds and 
the northern blast,” they gather round them the 
double interest of fact and fiction ; that a railway 
carriage, which looks tame enough at rest, in two 
minutes rushes into poetry, and with its flag of 
flame, passes through the most beautiful country, 
fess like an intruder than a monarch; while 
ina dream of beauty walks the waters of 
the summer sea the great steam ship, or wrestles 





like a demon of kindred power with the angry 


perfumer’s, and adream of Golcondain the jeweller’s, 
and Alnaschar still sitting at the door of his 
crockery warehouse, and an echo from the stithies 
of Etna lingering in the brazier’s, and his own 
boy-self standing stealthily at the bookstall, 
and houri faces smiling on him under the bonnets 
in the milliner’s, and “all the Arabian heaven” 
opening in the print-seller’s, and in the apothe- 
cary’s a blue and lurid splendour, sending him home 
to dream of drugs and death. Ye sticks, and hats 
too, how much do ye owe to his fine idealization ! 
Memories of the metropolis, how has he embalmed 
you! Even mists and fogs thereof, ye are due 
him thanks for piercing your thick folds with a 
ray of poetry. And, happy above all pig-drivers, 
thou, the immortal genius of thine art, whom his 
footsteps chanced to follow, in thy difficult but 
glorious pilgrimage down the Strand, guiding 
successfully, through direr Scyllas and Charybdes, 
thy grunting charge! And who, in that sunnier 
side of the Round-table, which he contributed, has 
forgotten his “ Day by the fireside,” where “ com- 
mon things that round us lie,” — the crump and 
crackle of the hot roll,—the knock of the post- 
man, — the song of the tea-kettle, — the tickling 
feeling, beneath one’s feet, of the hearth-rug, — 
the music of the flickering fiames in the grate, — 
the drawing in of the evening curtains, —the 
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toasting of one’s bed-itching toes,—the tying 
and smoothing of one’s nightcap become suddenly 
surrounded with an edge of imagination, and we 
feel that there is poetry in every thing ? 

“ What’s in a name?” asks Shakspere. Every 
thing, we reply. Power, delusion, depth of mean- 
ing, the force of fate, are all involved in names. 


A name cannot raise the dead; but it can start | 


spirits stronger than that which rose at Endor, or 
met the patriot at Philippi. We have heard the 
weakness of words deplored; but we know their 
power — that they are things —that they often 
contain an omnipotence of mischief in their magic 
syllables, and that the most vigorous minds are 
not exempt from their influence. Volumes might 
be written, for instance, on the nuisance of nick- 
names—on the mischiefs they have done — the 
hearts they have broken—the characters they 
have partially or for ever clouded —the books 
they have strangled —the currents of progress 
which they, yes they, poor paltry collocations of 
foul air! have been able, for a season, to impede. 
In what a light does it represent the literature of 
the nineteenth century, that its principal quarrels 
have been carried on through the medium of con- 
temptuous epithets, possessing neither point nor 
truth, and which, by sticking, only more convin- 
cingly proved that they were made of mud! We 
allude to such terms as “ the Lakers,” “ the Sata- 
nie school,” ‘the Cockney school,’ &c. Will it be 
believed, in an after age, that the second of these 
elegant combinations had, at one time, almost the 
power of the greater excommunication ; and that 
one man at least, mad with the very fanaticism of 
benevolence, was, through its unscrupulous appli- 
cation, treated as a walking incarnation of the 
evil one? Or will it be believed, in an after age, 


that a dexterous ringing of the changes upon this | 
witty epithet, “The Cockney School,” was the | 


means of plucking the bread from the mouth of 
more than one struggling and gifted man? 


“What's in a name?” O Shakspere, with the | 


inevitable eye, askest thou? Why, the merest mis- 
nomer—the most contemptible alias affixed by an 
enemy toa character, has been often as effectually 
a word of doom, as though it had been uttered in 
their wrath by those 


Airy tongues which syllable men’s names 
On sands, and shore, and desert wildernesses. 


Jack Wilkes was never a Wilkite ; Coleridge 
was never a Laker; Shelley did not belong to the 
Satanic, nor Hunt to the Cockney school. His 
only title to the term lay in his inextinguishable 
desire to find the good and the beautiful in the 
persons and scenes amidst which his lot was 
cast. If there were vulgar manners in Little 
Britain, he felt there were also warm hearts. 
If there were dirt and drudgery in the city, 
there were also high and solemn memories 
shadowing its meanest streets into grandeur, and 
giving a certain pathos even to the sound of Bow- 
bell. Because Richmond Hill was not the Jura, 
had it no beauty to be desired? Was Cowper 
less a poet because he was forced to complain 
that he had seen no mountains, nor expected to 


| see them, unless he saw them in Heaven ? Ts not 
the Cockneyism of the country as detestable as 
| that of the town? Is a rose less a rose because it 
| grows within the sight of St. Paul’s? And wherever 
| stands and waves the English oak, does it not stand 
_and wave in poetry —the poetry of the accumy. 
lated associations of two thousand years? 
great matter of offence, indeed, with Hunt ; 
that he is not enough of the Cockney — that he 
dips but slenderly into that most awful world of 
London —that he contents himself with partial, 
desultory, and outside views; and never, or seldom 
descends into those abysses of wild ancuish ani 
lurid joy, of fun, fury, and madness, which the 
smoke of its every evening over-canopies. It wag 
reserved for Dickens to go down in the fearless. 
ness inspired by good-will and good-nature jnty 
those sunless chambers of city life, and show that 
there was a soul of goodness, and a spirit of 
latent poetry, and an element of hope, moving 
even amid their all-unutterable abominations, 
Blessings on the daring child, though for nothip 
else than for this achievement! And where he 
has preceded, let us hope that Marion (see Mary 
Howitt,) will, by and bye, in her loveliness, 
follow. 

To Hunt’s contributions to The Liberal, we are 
almost ashamed to allude, they are so totally un- 
worthy of his pen. When writing them he was 
in a most melancholy plight both of body and 
mind. Shelley, long a screen between him and 
pecuniary distress, as well as a link binding him 
to the moody and uncertain Byron, was newly 
drowned. Misunderstandings between him and 
his host were daily multiplying. The ciimate of 
Italy was rousing his bile. His “ Letters from 
the South,” accordingly, are weak, querulous effu- 
sions, looking almost helplessly insignificant 
beside Hazlitt’s sounding invectives against the 
| “Spirit of Monarchy ;” Shelley’s translations at 
| once rendering and rivalling their originals; and 
Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment,” a lampoon, such 





| 
| as for bitterness was never thrown into the lion’s 
| mouth at Venice, and the blasphemy of whic) 
| reduces the Satan of Milton to a driveller, and 
leaves even the Mephistopheles of Goethe limping 
behind. Hunt’s small smiling countenance thrust 
in between those “dreadful faces thronged, and 
fiery arms,” like a stray Peri peeping in amidst 
the fallen gods in the inner halls of Pandemonium, 
looks absolutely ludicrous. That fell Titanic 
warfare, revolved in those dark and mighty spirits 
aiming on “ daring doubts to pile thoughts that 
should call down thunder,” was no scene for our 
mild, though manful hero. 

Of his later specimens of criticism in the 
“Comic Dramatists,” “ Imagination and Fancy,” 
&c. &c. we know only enough to convince us 
that they reveal in him no new powers. We find 
in them all his generosity of spirit, softness of 
heart, delicacy of sentiment, refinement of taste, 
with perhaps less liveliness and brilliance, and 
with more of those sudden and dyspeptic sinkings 
down from considerable elevation to weakness 
and languor of thought, which distinguish all his 
| writings. We agree with a writer in The 
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jenceum, in thinking him too hard upon Dante, | 
for being too hard upon his sinners in the 
« Inferno.” We believe that the man Dante 
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secure. “Scattery light,” for example, what an 
image that presents of the sails of a ship coming 
up in the sunshine! Pathos, too, is frequent, al- 


| 
d have shrunk from consigning even the | ways delicate, and sometimes profound. How it 
| 


that signed his mandate of banishment, to 
burnings ; but this was not to prevent the | 


sighs in his poem on his children, “like parting 
wings of cherubim!” How it steeps with tears that 


Dante, when elaborating an ideal hell, heat- | fatal page in “ Rimini,” where the lovers stopped 


ings nad RE: agp Mind ct 
indulging his imagination in compounding into 
erery tremendous variety the elements of torment. | 
The poet is ever bound to give the brightness of | 
prightness, and the blackness of darkness; to 
mend, if he can, the air of Elysium, “and 
peighten the beauties of Paradise ;” and, on the 


if he pleased, his furnaces seven degrees, and | their reading, and stopped for ever! But while of 


sentiment there is no lack, there is little profound 


passion. While there is enough and to spare of 


fancy, the grand unifying influence of imagination 


is often absent. While there is much poetry, 


there is no poem. Deep thought and purpose 
strike not, like strongtrunks, through the luxuriant 


other hand, to make “hell itself a murkier gloom.” | and clustering foliage. The only uniting princi- 


it.will never do to argue thence either the bene- 
volence or the cruelty of his disposition. Was 
Michael Angelo responsible for the awards of his 
«Last Judgment?” Is the illustrator of Fox’s 
«Book of Martyrs,” answerable for the kindling 


of all those curling, crested, reluctant or rejoicing, | 


ager or slumbering, flames? Was Coleridge less 


the “Friend,” because he appears to exult in the | 


rdition of William Pitt? Is Thomas Aird less one 
of the most amiable of men, because his ‘‘ Devil’s 


fream”’ contains a most horrific picture of the _ 


Jace of punishment ? And has John Wilson the 
woul of a butcher, because in that famous Noctes 
directed against our friend Dr. Knox, he describes 
with such dreadful gusto certain unceremonious 


proceedings in that “other place,” about the | 


spirit of William Burke? ‘There are, indeed, 
persons who exult and express their exultation in 
the future fate of those whom their narrow sym- 
pathies exclude from bliss: but these are fanatics ; 
they are not artists, and we never yet heard of a 
true artist who was a fanatic. Art is ever too 
wide, restless, progressive, to remain confined in 
the sullen brazen furnace of a bigoted and narrow 
helief. 

Of Hunt’s contributions to fiction and dra- 
matic literature, we know little, and prefer not 
speaking at all. It remains only to say some- 
thing of him in the character of a poet. And it 
were vain to deny, that he possesses many of the 
elements of a genuine poet. No man could be 
such a good critic, and such a fine essayist with- 
out a large share of the poetic spirit. But to 
enable a writer to interweave his poetic power 
into living verse, requires a “double portion” of 
that indefinable and incommunicable essence. 
And that such a double portion has befallen him, 
we doubt. His great want is not of fancy, nor of 
feeling, nor of language; it is that of sustained 
and masculine strength. Beautiful imaginations 
abound. Fine lines drop down, soft and bright as 
rosebuds, winnowing their way from their mother- 
tree. Such is his description of a stream, which 
seemed 


“ As if it said 
Something eternal to that happy shade.” 


Epithets fall, fitting themselves as perfectly to their 
objects as snow-flakes to the form of the yield- 
ing branches on which they descend. Indeed 
could epithets make an immortality, his were 


ple we can observe in his poetry, is that of a sys- 
tematic and vicious style. Odd and obsolete 
phrases, compound barbarisms, an uncommon 
use of common words, a tasteless selection from 
the vocabulary of, antique writers, deliberate in- 
novations, and false coinages of language, are 
among the manifold affectations which abound, 
particularly in his poem entitled “ Foliage.’ This 
is the more singular, as his prose is generally free 
from such blemishes. But, as he told Lord Byron, 
he committed them on system: thus, as Shelley 
remarks, “permitting a system relating to mere 
| words, to divert the attention of the reader from 
whatever interest he had created, to his own inge- 
_nuity, in contriving to disgust them according to 
the rules of criticism.” But such perverse torturing 
| of language does more than disgust the reader. 
| It impedes the motions, and limits the power of 
| the author. His mind cannot be working with 
full force and freedom, while compelled by a sys- 
_ tem to look with such a minute and fastidious eye 
tothe mere verbiage in which his thoughts are 
‘clothed. He places himself, in fact, in the false 
| position of one who is thinking in one language 
| and writing in another. The language of elevated 
| conversation is, we think, the language in which 
| poetry should be written. But if Hunt, or John 
| Keats, who hampered, by similar shackles, far 
more majestic movements, and checked a much 
profounder vein, had gone through the streets talk- 
ing in the style of “Eudymion” or “Foliage,” they 
| would have been sent to Bedlam, and have deserved 
the translation.  Wordsworth’s barbarisms are 
| those of a particular county ; and, harsh as they 
are, have much in them that is racy and charac- 
teristic. But those of Hunt and Keats, seem arti- 
| ficially twisted beyond the power of pronunciation 
in any human tongue, and fitted for the inhabi- 
| tants of some other and still odder world than this. 
With what severe and smiling scorn did the 
Grecian culture of the poet of Prometheus teach 
| him, through all his love and sympathy, to regard 
those little affectations on the part of his friends, 
and which we regret to say, are still common in 
the writings of some genuine poets of the age, who, 
with the poor English language, are playing such 
“fantastic tricks before high heaven,” as might 
make us weep, were it not for laughter. 
Great or good writers may, perhaps, be divided 
into two classes, the Oracles and the Companions. 
The first sit, shrouded and folded up in obscurity 
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or in dazzling light, and utter their responses to 
wondering, and fearing, and far off auditors. The 
second sit, or stand, or walk by our sides; some 
moody and speaking only by fits and starts, others 
scowling and sullen but instructive ; a third class, 
ever cheerful and communicative. Milton or 
Coleridge may be taken as a specimen of the oracle; 
Swift was the sulky but sensible, Addison the 
cheerful, and Hazlitt the moody companion. It 
was the glory of Shakspere, that he combined the 
qualities of both, of all. Where as in him will 
you find such oracular deliverances? and where 
such plain homely sense? and where such dread- 
ful moods and tenses? and where such genial 
gaiety ? Now he is a Pan, in hoarse whispers tell- 
ing mysterious tidings from the thickest glooms 
of nature; now an elf leaping on your back and 
playfully pinching your nostril ; now a calm, grave, 





Socratic sage, talking to you of matters that con. 


cern your business and your bosom; now a mis 


anthrope, looking on all things at a sinister angle - 
and now a kind, and glad, and babbling com, 
panion, as is the lively and lip-full river to the 
wanderer who walks beside it for a summer's day 
Hunt, need we say, is “the Companion.” Most 
easy, and talkative, and good-humoured of com. 
panions, thou hast, to us, beguiled not a few hours 
while reading, and not a few while at presen 
writing of thee. Our glad hours owe thee much, 
for thou hast gladdened them still more. Our saq 
hours owe thee more, for thou hast soothed ana 
brightened them at times. In the flesh we never 
saw thee, and never hope to see; but we thank 
thee for thy company none the less ; and now, as 
our paths diverge, we bid thee a hearty and a 
grateful farewell. 





THE FAITHFUL HEART. 


SHE was a girl with golden curls, and his was raven hair : 

Playmates and friends from childish days those two young cousins were ; 
And up through all the widening view that youth around them made, 
Still, as in childhood, hand in hand they met its light and shade; 

To her were told his woodland sports by mount and lakelet fair, 

To her each soaring hope of youth, its bright dreams built in air. 


And listening with untiring ear, her own sweet dream dreamt she,— 
That this long utterance of his soul from Love’s own fount must be ; 
And so time pass’d,—if kind to all, still kept he by her side, 

With gentle looks and gentle cares her sweet blush did not chide, 
Till he was call’d to other lands, where other stars give light, 

And then she felt as her one star had left her unto night. 


Eve shower’d through the purpling sky her influence deep and still, 
When once again they stood beside their childhood’s favourite rill ; 

Ever his voice was sweet and low, but dwelt there now a tone, 

As fell his accents on her ear, to other days unknown. 

* Sweet cousin, who hast heard when grief or gladness wrought with me, 
The deepest secret of my soul may well unseal to thee ; 

A fairer joy hath touch’d my heart than could its dreams foretel, 
Kind one! love also, for my sake, the bride I love so well.” 


She did not faint, broke forth no cry to speak her agony, 

Crush’d in its blossom evermore although her heart might be ; 

He told his tale of deepest joy as in the former years, 

He knew not every word he said she heard through falling tears. 

She blest him with soft voice and clear, and told her spirit high,— 
“ My heart shall ne’er chill his, with wo must rest there till I die.” 
She smoothed the trouble from his path, as when his childhood’s guide, 
And won the gracious love of all to greet his fair young bride. 


A year rolls on, beside his grave there stream the bitter tears 

Of her, his bride, — of her, was but friend of his early years ; 

And still time passeth on his way, the wife wears joyful brow, 

And, robed again in bridal white, at that same church doth vow ; 

But she, his early friend, unchanged a mourner must remain : 

Once had she given her all of love, she gave it not again : 

Only when skies are clear, her look saith as it soars above, 

“To the pure heaven where thou art gone, yet may I bear my love!” E. H. 
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Ir is not saying more than enough to affirm, 
that no work, on cognate subjects, equal to this, 
hgs fallen under our observation for a long series 
of years. It is full of instruction, and of excellent 
example ; the history of the social progress, and 
the development of free institutions in two coun- 
tries remarkable for some general features of re- 
gmblance, but much more remarkable for strong 
gatrasts ; for what can be more opposite than 
gacient Greece and modern Holland; the lively 


rlatile Athenians and the astute, phlegmatic | 


Dutch. The history of these two nations is pre- 
eminently History for the People; and here we 
énd it written with aptitude, ability, and clear and 
temperate judgment ; with patient research, and 
liveliness Of style, that must recommend a work, 
which, although it had been defective in mere ar- 
tistic skill, might safely have rested upon its high 
intrinsic merits. From the title, it may be inferred 
that this is but a portion of a comprehensive design 
for writing the history of every free nation ; or, in 
other words, the genuine history of the People of 
thedifferent nations, instead of the narrative of the 


wars of their sovereigns, the strifes of their nobles, | 
In reading His- 


and the changes of dynasties. 
toryas it has hitherto been too generally com- 
posed, how very little, save by accident or 


incidental side-lights, is seen of the exact. social | 


progress and condition of the great mass of the 


people! It would even seem an object to keep | 
then and their interests in the background, as | 
wmething too vulgar or unimportant to be brought | 


into view. One apology for this cardinal defect in 
ur modern histories, is the extreme scantiness 
of the materials stored up by the elder annalists 
and chroniclers; while modern historians have 
too generally neglected the obscure but efficient 
swurces to which Mr. M‘Cullagh has applied, in a 


diligent search through all manner of desultory | 


pamphlets, tracts, and small periodicals. These 
last, anong the Dutch in particular, the natural 
growth of their comparatively free political con- 
dition and industrial eminence, came earlier into 
popular use than among any other people. ‘“ If 
ever,” says our author, “ the Industrial History of 
England shall be written, with the care and com- 
pleteness it deserves, a collection of pamphlets will 
fumish materials of no ordinary interest and 
value on all manner of topics and minute details.” 

While modern readers show such avidity for 
the minutest details concerning English kings and 
queens, and courts and princes, whether genuine 
apocryphal, let us hope that some one as well 
qwalified as Mr. M‘Cullagh, may accomplish the 
tigher and far more arduous task of compiling 
the “Industrial History of England.” If it shall 
* half as interesting as that of the Dutch, here 
presented to us, we are certain that no pictures of 
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tumes, will be able to vie with it in the favour of 
those whose approbation is true praise : — This 
by the bye. 

Preferring the near, the useful, and the practi- 
cal, to the more beautiful but remote, we shall at 
once dismiss Mr. M‘Cullagh’s first volume, the 
| “Industrial History of the Greeks ;” though the 

learning and taste displayed in it must propitiate 
| the most refined classical reader, and render the 
' most fastidious tolerant of the more sober annals 
of a People, who may be said to hold the place 
among European nations which the Quakers do 
/among religious sects. Though we are thus 
voluntarily tasked to the annals of the industrious, 
frugal, persevering, tolerant and religious Quaker 
family of Europe, we would advise every reader to 
| ° = 
| learn for himself, through a most agreeable 
_medium, what were the primary elements of the 
life of those famous old Greeks; how among them 
“industry and freedom grew together ;” how 
“the wise grew strong,” and how “the strong 
_grew vain;” and finally, how this brilliant and 
noble nation declined and fell ; the surest workers 
of its ruin being found in its own bosom. 
_ Mr. M‘Cullagh closes his work by saying, 
_ “ Holland, as she stands at the present day, is the 
greatest fact in the Industrial History of free 
'nations.” This is our text :— 
| Not only have the Dutch done more in days gone by, 
with less means than any other people in Europe, for 
_maritime discovery, enterprise, and trade, and for the 
practical application of sound principles of banking, 
_ insurance, public credit, and currency ; but, despite their 
| unparalleled necessities and financial difficulties, they 
| have in the main pursued a more consistent tone of 
| liberality in trade than—with the single exception of 
_ the Swiss —-any other free people to the present time. 
And ‘not only is it true that with less means they accom- 
| plished more in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
for extension of commerce, improvement of art, and 
development of manufacturing power, than any other 
| race in Christendom, but they actually possess at the 
| present hour the noblest proofs of the invincibility of 
| self-reliant labour, and the most cheering encourage- 
| ments to others not to weary in well-doing, that the 
| world contains. Empires have increased, and kingdoms 
| prospered greatly during the last thirty years of peace; 
and the prayer of all good and wise men must be, that 
| in mutual sufferance and good-will they may all continue 
long to contend only in the peaceful means of human 
| progress; but it derogates from the just praise of none 
of them to say, that nowhere is long-established political 
and religious freedom more highly prized, popular 
education more nearly universal, regard for law and 
order more profound, the rewards of industry more 
widely shared, the necessaries of life more abundantly 
secured, and the blessings of civilization more equally 
diffused, than among the self-reliant children of Europe’s 
Nether lands. 

Look at the map — think of their history — and say, 
are not these entitled to the post of honour in the march 
of free industry ? 

Is the history of such a people not worth study- 


ing by every other people ? 
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dition of Holland, and of the physicai difficulties— 
impossibilities, we should say, to all save Beavers 
or Dutchmen— witb which the first inhabitants 
had to contend. The first traces of their remark- 
able industry and inventive capacity are obscure. 
But it isknownthat at avery early period they made 
certain astronomical instruments, and horologes, 
and used glass ; and that many among them could 
read and write at a period when such accomplish- 
ments were in other countries limited to the 
monastery or the schools. So early as the age of 
Alfred, the Netherlanders obtained wool from 
England, and supplied their ruder neighbours with 
dyed cloths of much finer texture than could be 


woven by the Anglo-Saxons, who knew little of | 


dyeing; and soon after the Conquest, England was 
indebted to a band of fugitives from the Nether- 
lands, who settled under the royal protection in 


Pembrokeshire, for increased skill in the manu- | 
There was even, thus | 


facture of finer fabrics. 
early, considerable commercial intercourse be- 
tween the countries ; nor was it long before the 


British seas and friths were covered with the | 
In the 


fishing vessels of this amphibious people. 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the valuable 


discovery of salting herrings, an art in which the | 
Dutch still excel all the rest of the world, was made | 
by Peter Chevalier, and practised off Yarmouth. | 


The art of thoroughly curing cod, ling, and her- 
rings, was the later discovery of another Dutch- 
man; and thus, in salted fish, was laid the sure 


foundation of future commercial wealth and pros- | 


perity. Dutch commerce rose, in defiance of great 
natural obstacles, from very small beginnings. 

For their nets the fishermen needed a constant sup- 
ply of some description of light wood. Cork did not 
grow in their country, or in any district near. From 
the Baltic they were consequently obliged to bring what 
they called to//-hout, and what by experience they found 
well suited to their purpose. Probably it was of this 
wood that they first constructed the water-marks to 
which they gave the name of boei (buoys.) Then, wisely 
judging that what they found so useful to themselves 
would find a sale elsewhere, they offered it to their 
German neighbours; and thus sprung up another auxi- 
liary trade, one of the numberless means which a tho- 
roughly industrious people are ever discovering and 
turning to account. 

The love of freedom was an early distinction 
of the inhabitants of Guelderland and Holland. 
In the latter province, it was early discerned 
that the national strength lay in industry and 
population ; and foreign industry was not only 
protected, but invited and encouraged to settle 
in the rising and prosperous towns. Here is 
unfolded the secret of the prosperity and freedom 


of the Dutch. 

While almost all the other governments in Europe 
were busy barring their frontier gates, and hallooing 
their pauper vassals on against the improvements and 
inventions of their neighbours,— while every where 
else the mechanist and the chemist were the objects of 
suspicion or ruthless injury, and the merchant an un- 
pitied and unheard victim of protectire extortion, the 
ports of Zealand, Utrecht, and Holland, were open to 
whosoever had any new thing to show or sell; his per- 
son and property were not only secure, but to make him 
feel at home, and thus, if possible, to induce him to fix 
his permanent abode amongst them, was a principle of 
the government and a practice of the people: for both 
believed that it was their interest to treat strangers so. 
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The inhabitants of the towns appear to 
aspired to the benefits of ikinin. te mat early 
municipal privilege and jurisdiction was as yet jj) 
fined ; but instinctively aware of the value of e- 
tion and usage in converting neglected obligations ; P 
immunities, the thrifty burghers carefully avoided ong 
ing too frequent questions of authority, and for the — 
part willingly ministered, according to their m ys 
the wants of their feudal suzerains. The de a 
the latter were frequent and importunate ; but the 

sible resources of the towns, in all probability fell far 
short of the wealth they gradually acquired, — its dis. 
play being reserved for times of greater security, This 
alone accounts, in some degree, for the rare ocey 

of disputes between the burghers and their territoria) 





lords. But there was another and still more important 
| cause at work. From the earliest enclosure of an Arhap 
/ community within walls, and their first iMProvisation 
of municipal rule, the desire appeared of self-assessmen 

not for local purposes merely, but for those contributions 
which all were expected to yield to the military. chieg 
of the nation. For the sake of securing the unintep. 
rupted exercise of this invaluable privilege, Occasional 
exorbitancies in the amount demanded were tacitly for. 
| given. The spirit of industrial wisdom was here. 

| self-educated, thoughtful men of the Netherland town: 
| knew, that though taxation, laid by their own free chojes 
and allocation, or by the wrongfulness of ignorant and 
| arbitrary “ imposing, may be all one to the purse, yet it 
| worketh diversely upon the courage,”—the courage to 
} 


endure privation, to persevere under disheartenment, 
and to wrestle with exigencies and evils however up. 
usual or unforeseen, which is the core of industrial life, 
| Throughout every vicissitude they clung to this vital 
| privilege of self-assessment. 

The right of municipal self-assessment enabled 
‘them to make a country out of salt water; and 
while our civic communities seem not yet quite 
certain whether it is wise or practicable to supply 
themselves with gas and water, the Duich, many 
centuries since, had constructed their stupendous 
sea-dykes. But this was not all : 

Not content with guarding against actual danger from 
the casual rising of the waters, the inhabitants of every 
district learned to vie with one another in the extent to 
which reclamation of the soil for agricultural purposes 
could be carried, and the perfectness of the process. 
Without a popular spirit of active and persevering 
industry these things had been impossible. Here was 
no Pharaoh will to design vast undertakings, or power 
to enforce their completion ; and here was no serf- 
population, whose unrequited toil was applicable by 
despotic authority to such purposes. Without the con 

‘tributions of the towns, such undertakings could never 
have been executed by the feudal rulers of the country. 
Their territorial revenues were small, as their lands 

'were poor and ill-peopled. Their own jealousies and 

rivalries, moreover, consumed what resources they had; 
and, like their contemporaries elsewhere, they wert 
| engaged in interminable warfare. 

| Mr. M‘Cullagh has great, if not excessive faith in 

| the superiority of urbane to rural communities, and 

/not much admiration of the modern passion for 
centralized power. The towns of Holland were 

| not, like those of other countries, portions of the 
State ; but the State rather consisted of an aggte 

‘gate of cities, each having its own laws 

| covernment, its own courts of justice, and, with 

‘in its own limits, entire fiscal power. In this 

/ municipal system and federal union, (so to speak,) 

our author finds the germ or source of whatever ® 
most to be admired in the social condition of th 

Dutch. “ The effect,” he says, “ of this confor- 

mation of society, may be regarded as pecuia?, 
notable in two points of view: industrially, ™ 
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wg tendency to devélop the inventive and perse- 
ering genius of the people; and nationally, in 
4s influence on their political character and for- 


, words we may say that the spirit of local- 
sm every where accomplished what centralization, 
+ is believed, never could have effected. There 
night have been partial injustice in its operation, 
iat the system worked well for the general interest. 
asin the United States at the present day, the 

istrates were seldom lawyers ; but the simple 
ws of each civic community were well, because 
romptly, administered ; and substantial justice was 

ily done in both civil and criminal cases. Ap- 
seal, however, lay from the municipal courts to the 
supreme court of the province. The towns had one 
tind of tribunal, which might, with advantage, be 
sdopted in all new settlements, if it might not, 
indeed, be found as useful in the oldest communi- 
ties. 

A subordinate tribunal, consisting of eight of the 
‘nior citizens, presided over by one of the magistrates 
of experience, was called the Peace-makers. They 
frmed a kind of arbitration-court, hearing only civil 
ases, in which both the parties appeared in person; 
yd endeavoured, by the equity of their decrees, to 
prevent litigation. How excellent a moral training 
nust the performance of such a duty as that of “ peace- 
mkers” have been to the younger men of ability and 
smbition ! How wise the polity of such an institution 
mong any people, but, above all, amongst a commercial 


people ! 

It is believed probable that, at first, every 
householder had a voice in the deliberations of the 
municipal assembly, or, as we should say, Town 
Council. The increase of population must soon 
have rendered such popular representation im- 
practicable; but though the right was narrowed, 
the people did not let slip their hold of the principle 
f municipal representation, and of the control of 


heir own affairs; though they took wise and | 


yaceful methods to gain their objects. 


The sagacity of the Dutch soon discerned that, if 


wpular responsibility could be preserved, the fewer the | 


uads to which power was confided, and the fewer the 
places in each locality to be given away, the better. 
They were not a speech-making people. They loved 
wer, method, and economy; they feared uncertainty 
wd hated noise. As their profitable avocations multi- 
pied, these dispositions led them to regard daily with 


es affection every thing that afforded opportunities for | 


the display of professional rhetoric, or the talents for 
Gstraction. They would have low taxes, if possible; 
",if that were not attainable, taxes that, though high, 
vere usefully spent and faithfully accounted for. They 
vould have ready and local justice, lenient, if that 
wuld suffice; if not, severe and exemplary; and for 
itis they were content to confide large discretionary 
wwers to a few able men. 


The gradual changes in the municipal system 


te not attributed to decay of public spirit, but to 


te love of quiet and good government, ever in- 
*mpatible with tumultuous local assemblies. 

Had the great principles of free trade, and, above 
ill of free trade in corn, not now been so generally 
‘eognised among us, this book would have come 
Mt to elucidate them. If there are no traces of 
‘he direct encouragement or protection of trade to 
found in the early laws of Holland, it is inferred 
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that none were required, where interference of any 
sort was never attempted. 

No records of prices legislatively fixed—of limitations 
on particular callings—of differential customs—of navi- 
gation-laws! Alas! for the antiquarians in political 
error, none or next to none! On all these wordy 
questions, the simple chronicles of medizwval men | 
are nearly silent; and, truly, “ There is a silence that 
better than any speech.” Curious illustrations might 
be adduced of this. 

The illustrations are found in the commercial 
history of Venice. 

The principal trade of the Dutch, during the 
thirteenth century, was with England, Scotland, 
and the provinces on the Baltic. England, at that 
time, exported corn and other kinds of food ; but, 
though having, in general, more than was required 
for home consumption, seasons of dearth frequently 
occurred in Britain ; while the Dutch, who depend- 
ed largely upon foreign supplies, were always better 
off, and, in seasons of famine, were even able to 
assist their neighbours. Commercial jealousy 
sometimes led the English Parliament to pass 
laws prohibiting the importation of the superior 
woollen cloth of the Netherlands, and compelling 
the native wool to be manufactured at home, with 
the same success which has attended every attempt 
of the sort, from the reign of King John until Mr, 
O’Connell lately patronized home-woven frieze 
coats. Notwithstanding these abortive checks, 
the trade between the countries increased rapidly ; 
and though Edward I. sought a monopoly of the 
trade to the British Isles exclusively for his own 
dominions, Count Robert of Flanders remembered 
that “ The Scots were old friends and good cus- 
tomers ;” and, above all, that it was by entire 
freedom from all tolls, and the security of trafhe 
granted by his ancestors to foreign merchants, 
that the great annual Fairs had been established, 
_and the basis laid for the opulence and power of 
his country. At these great Fairs, of which few 
vestiges now remain, if we except in Russia, most 
of the business of Europe was, for centuries, tran- 
sacted. Some of the leading Fairs were early 
established in the Flemish towns. And in these 
localities, in this wisely governed country,— 








| In proportion as industry throve, freedom grew strong 
| also. They clung to each other, as brethren of the same 
stock; the same spirit of independence —individual, 
municipal, and, in due time, national—is traceable 
| through all their struggles. Without the hard coin of 

the towns, the main dykes could not have been begun. 
| These once formed, other works appeared desirable and 

feasible; for the estates of the lord were become more 
arable, and the security of the burgher was rendered 

more complete; and the latter was obtained as the price 
of the money expended in the creation of the former; 
| thus both were gainers, and by each other’s gain. And 
| year by year the good work prospered, feudalism con- 
| tinuing to barter its powers of misrule for solid contri- 
butions, which industry could always find means to raise 
| for the purchase of peace and liberty. 


The absence of uniformity in the munici 
government and the administration of the laws 
in the different towns, produced no bad effect ; as 
each was well adapted to loeal purposes, and the 
people every where loved order and loyalty, and 
maintained the laws. By the people must here be 





understood the burghers, and the other inhabitants 
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of the towns ; for in the Netherlands, as elsewhere, 
at that period, it was in the towns where security 
and order prevailed, that knowledge, industry, 
and wealth, were to be found in the possession of 
the people. The woollen manufactures, the growth 
of freedom, and consequent industrial enterprise, 
flourished in Flanders for centuries, and felt no 
check until the Guilds and Halls began to exercise 
a pernicious interference with it, and, by attempt- 
ing to restrict manufactures to particular towns, 
went far to drive them from the country alto- 
gether. 


“By this attempt at compulsion,” says De Witt, 
“which is erer most hurtful to industry, much of the 
weaving trade was driven out of the towns into the vil- 
lages ; then the wars between France and Flanders 
drove it from the villages into Brabant. Yet, though 
they had the experience of all this before them, the 
Brabanters, being nowise more prudent, by similar 
means, namely, the restrictions imposed by the halls,” 
and the imposition of heavy duties, provoked many 
tumults and uproars among the manufacturing popula- 
tion. 


After adverting to serious riots among the 
weavers in Ghent and Bruges, it is said, 


Neither liberty nor commerce will permanently abide 
with those who appreciate them not with loyalty and 
reverence. Sensitive to insult or wrong, they are easily 
alienated; and, banished once, they are hard to be won 
back again. 

Untaught by these examples, the very same conse- 
quences were brought about in Brabant, where, at 
Louvain, in a violent outbreak of the weavers and 


others, many of the magistrates were slain in the Hotel | 


de Ville. 
emigrated to England, where they introduced the know- 


ledge of their art ; but many more, both Flemings and | 
Brabanters, settled in the parts beyond the Meuse, at | 


Haarlem, Amsterdam, and Leyden. 

Leyden, which hospitably and gladly received 
the Belgian refugees, was then a small obscure 
place ; but the skill and industry of those it had 
wisely welcomed greatly helped to enrich and render 
it a place of note. 
thrives from a small beginning, is well seen in the 
history of the town of Amsterdam. The passage 
forms a complete picture, which, with another, we 
place before our readers :— 


In these days mention first begins to be made of the | 


rising town of Amsterdam, though its origin dates some- 
what earlier. In 1205,a low and profitless marsh upon 
the coast of Holland, not far from the confines of 
Utrecht, had been partially drained by a dam raised 
upon the hitherto squandered stream of the Amstel. 
Near this dam a few huts were tenanted by poor men, 


who earned a scanty livelihood by fishing in the Zuyder | 


Sea ; but so uninviting seemed that barren and desolate 
spot, that a century later Amstel-dam was still an 
obscure seafaring town, or rather hamlet. 
quent progress was more rapid. The spirit of the Jand 
was stirring within it, and every portion of it thrilled 
with new energy and life. Some of the fugitive artisans 


from Flanders saw iu the thriving village safety and | 


peace, and added what wealth they had, and, what was 


better, their manufacturing intelligence and skill, to the | 
Amsteldam was early admitted | 


humble hamlet’s store. 
to the fellowship of the Hanse League ; and, in 1342, 
having outgrown its primary limits, required to be 
enlarged. For this an expensive process, that of driving 
piles into the swampy plain, was necessary ; and to 
this circumstance, no doubt, it is owing that the date of 
each snecessive enlargement has been so accurately 
recorded. ; ; ; ; . ° ; 


Some of the manufacturers on that occasion | 


How a city best grows and | 


Its subse- | 
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HAMBURGH. 


The princes of Holstein and Brandenburg, when th 
: one e 
had cleared large tracts of their dominions of the j 
datory hordes of the Sclavi, by whom they had a 
long infested, besought Holland, Utrecht, and Fr; 
to send them a sufficient number of families to ¢ojon;,’ 
the depopulated districts. And many went forth . 
their invitation. In the swampy plains near the month 
of the Elbe, and along its banks, the emigrants chose Z 
- 0 
make their home. Hardship and difficulty beset thei 
way; but these were not new to them, and they bore y» 
against them with stout hearts and inflexible determin; 
tion. The soil was poor and cold; but they hag a 
trained to turn marsch into garten,—the sterility o 
neglected nature into the verdure of cultivation, “Ola 
Elbe, whose tide had rolled in sullen waste from {ge to 
age, grew cheerful with the stir of human life, and 
proudly smiled as the winged messengers of industy, 
daily more and more numerously traversed its boson 
The pirates of the North came again, but were-beatey 
off: the colonists knew that a bog near a river and th 
sea was worth fighting for ; and they fought for jt jp 
such fashion that after a little time the Sclavi returpe; 
no more. 

And their reward was with them. Spreading cap. 
tiously but stealthily around, they grew into a grest 
and opulent community. Villages arose, widened into 
towns, and throve into cities. Churches were built, 
first of wood, afterwards of stone “ for fear of fire, and 
to the greater glory of God ;” stadthauses also, wharf, 
and walls. ‘Then, for considerations timely proffered to 
their territorial lords, sundry exemptions and ip. 
munities from feudal service were obtained. Pridently 
they sought to make unto themselves friends amongs: 
their needy and dangerous neighbours. Hamborch got 
| its first charter from the Emperor Frederic through the 
intervention of the earl on whose domain it stood. 
Amongst other notable things contained in it, was the 
right to bring all manner of merchandise into the Elbe 
free of toll, save certain dues to the imperial exchequer 
payable at Stide. The right of fishing two miles 
_ above, and as far below, their city, was conceded then, 
and, what was more important to their peace and well- 
being, a power of preventing any one from erecting a 
| fort or castle within two miles of the gates. 
| The penury of the nobles was every where beginning 
' to be felt, and the means they took to raise money by 
setting up tolls at the boundaries of every estate, while 
hindering the spread of traffic and the accumulation 

of wealth, brought them but precarious and scanty 
revenues. The tales of their violence and plundering 
_during the thirteenth and fourteenth century, —how 
they issued from strongholds to beset travellers, or 
/employed armed bands to extort from the defenceles 
inhabitants of the plain, cattle, money, or provisions— 
| have been often told. To the growing cities the eyes of 
industry turned, as to the only places of refuge from 
corrupt and anarchical feudalism. And there distrust 
lessened not with danger. No occasion of purchasing 





additional privileges or immunities (the true fortifics- 
tions of a free and industrious community) were 
neglected. Their hereditary lord having sold his right 
over Hamburg to the Count of Orlamund for 700 marks, 
the latter gladiy accepted the offer of the city to redeem 
them at 1500. From that day a new life seemed t 
open to them; their capacities with their aspiration 
expanded; and in the brilliant course of enterprise 
| honour they have since run, it is not perhaps too mu 
to say that the moral impetus thus imparted is sil 
| unspent. 


Edward III. of England is best known 4 ® 
| warrior and conqueror, and an able statesma®; 
but he deserves equal praise for his preset 
knowledge of the principles of political economy; 
_though here the merit may perhaps belong bis 
parliament and his wise bishop-minister, as It ¥* 
abandoned when Edward found it necessary" 
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xill the goose which laid the golden eggs. At 
the commencement of his reign, all staples, or 
places having exclusive privileges and monopolies 
af sales, were abolished, and the merchants and 

rs of every country were welcomed to 
®eome and go with their merchandise into Eng- 
jand,” according to the provisions of the great 


charter. 


The general trade with England continuing to increase, | 


by an act passed at the commencement of Edward IILI.’s 
reign the parliament declared that all staples, or places 

ying peculiar privileges and monopolies of sale, both 
sproad and at home, which had been ordained by kings 
‘s times past, should cease; and that all merchants, 
rangers, and others should be henceforth free to “ go 
snd come with their merchandise into England, after 
the tenour of the great charter.” 
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‘in general, a sense of right and sound policy in-euch 
_matters, very far, indeed, beyond any of their neigh- 





Sound notious of trade were still more fully expressed | 


son after in an English statute, which, with no other 


preamble than that excellent one, “ The king desiring | _ 
' and wool,’ of the cparser sorts, for which there was 


the profit of his people,” ordains that thenceforth “all 


merchants, strangers, and denizens, and all other and | 


every of them, of what estate or condition soever they 
be, that will buy or sell corn, flesh, fish, wools, cloths, 


wares, merchandises, and all other things vendible, from | 
' quently av Rotterdam “and Dort, where the magis- 


whencesoever they come, by foreigners or denizens, at 
what place soever it be, — city, borough, town, port of 
the sea, fair, market, or elsewhere within the realm, 
within franchise or without, may freely, without inter- 
raption, sell them to what persons it shall please them, 
as well to foreigners as denizens, except always the 


enemies of the king and realm.” Persons molested or | 


| 
| 
i 
' 


| 


interrupted in the way of their trade, whether natives | 


or foreigners, are to be compensated in double damages; 
and if the magistracy of the churlish place fail to see 
justice done to the aggrieved, its charter and privileges 
shall be suspended by the crown. 

So established was the value and so great the growth 
of wool in England at this period, that, in the scarcity 
of money, taxes were as often assessed in it as in gold 
or corn. 


What we next quote, is an illustration of the | pf a 
1a | ’ , themselves indebted, not to the merchants of Flo- 


principles of sound national economy, applicable to 
all countries and times, and, we need not say, to 
every kind of manufacture :— 


| 





While free competition continued, with few exceptions, | 


toform the guiding principle of the Dutch, incoherent 
efforts to establish protection and prohibition early mani- 
fest themselves in English policy. When King Edward 
demanded subsidies from the parliament which met at 
Nottingham in the autumn of 1336, they granted him, 
beside the usual property-taxes, a duty of forty shillings 
a sack on all wool exported by native merchants, and 
fixty shillings on all exported by foreigners. The next 
year a parliament was held at Westminster, who went 
sill further in the same direction, enacting that “ no 
rool of English growth should be transported beyond 
the seas; and that all cloth-workers should be received 
from whatever foreign parts they should come, and fit 
places should be assigned them, with diverse liberties and 
Privileges, and that they should have a certain allow- 
ance from the King till they might be fixed in a way of 
living by their trade.” It was also ordained that none 
d wear any cloths wrought beyond the sea, or there- 
after to be imported, except the king, queen, and their 
children. 
_Far different was the consistent policy of the Dutch. 
No people were ever more fully conscious of the value 
of such a manufacture as that of wool; none knew better 
the tendency of competition to abate present price and 
t . . . . . . What was their policy in the 
hour of success and prosperity? Did they seek to avail 
themselves of the prestige when gained, or forbid the 
nsing competition of other countries, which like them- 
selves were ambitious of being accounted manufac- 
‘trers? To their honour be it said, the Dutch evinced, 





bours, and they adhered to the principles of free trade 
under temptations and provocations which might well 
have excused their temporary departure from them. 
The English, like them, had been fain to import artisans 
skilled in the woollen manufacture from Flanders ; but 
hardly were the rudiments of the art implanted when 
the work of prohibition began. Statutes and royal pro- 
clamations not only forbade the bringing in of foreign 
cloths, but frequently interdicted the export of the raw 
material to other countries; and Holland was amongst 
the number. The quantity of English and Irish wool, 
nevertheless, imported, as already observed, was very 
great. An old writer, in depicting the universality of 
her dealings with surrounding countries, uses the ex- 
pression, “ Ireland is her sheepwalk.”’ And the Hol- 
landers, unmoved by bad example, and unprovoked to 
retaliation, continued, “ On the contrary, to permit the 
English to bring into their ports all manner of goods, 
whether they were of the growth of England or not ; 
cloths of their own manufacture, and stuffs both of silk 


found a ready sale, especially among the Germans who 
came to purchase them. The English had been allowed 
freely to establish their staple, or public mart, in the 
first instance, at Middleberg in Zealand, and subse- 


trates granted them special privileges for the express 
purpose ;” and when the policy of maintaining these 
peculiar places of sale was abandoned, English goods 
were admitted with equal facility at various ports. 
With the traders of Scotland an interchange of friendly 
guarantees early took place. 

Holland has ever been a great commercial and 
marine state. Ship-building, and all the arts sub- 
servient to navigation, were cultivated in Holland 
from the earliest period ; and the prowess of the 
Dutch in sea conflicts is as much famed as their 
maritime enterprise. A great Dutch discovery, if 
we may so term it, was the use of bills of ex- 
change ; an invention for which the Dutch believe 


rence, but to the Hanse League, that powerfully- 
moving, if somewhat unsteadfast power, which in 
its day exercised so vast and beneficial an influ- 
ence on European commerce. 

The origin in Holland of the prolonged conflict 
between feudalism and industry, which has been 
witnessed in every country in Europe, is at once 
curious and amusing :— 

A family dispute for the sovereignty of the 
Dutch Netherland provinces, which took place 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, led to 
the formation of a noble and a burgher faction, long 
afterwards known by the party names of SZooks 
and Kabeljauws. The people, looking on the class- 
quarrels from which they suffered, and with which 
they had no concern, said, that the turbulent 
nobles lived, like the great fish, by devouring the 
small ones,— 


And how could they be checked but by the hooks 
which, though insignificant in appearance, when aptly 
used would be too strong for them! Such was the 
talk of the people; and from these household words 
arose the memorable epithets, which in after years were 
heard in every civie brawl, and above the din and death- 
cry of many a battle-field. 

Certain of the nobles adhered to the cause of the 
Hooks, while some of the cities, among which were 
Delft, Haarlem, Dort, and Rotterdam, supported the 
Kabeljauws. The community was divided into parties 
rather than into classes, division less dangerous to 
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the permanent being of the state, though often more 
difficult to appease by concession, and swayed not un- 
frequently by meaner motives. In the exasperation of 
mutual injury, the primary cause of quarrel was soon 
forgotten. The Hooks were proud of the accession of a 
lord to their ranks ; and the Kabeljauws were equally 
glad of the valuable aid which a wealthy and populous 
town was able to afford. The majority of the cities, — 

the majority of the inhabitants in all of them,— 
favoured the Hook party, as the preponderance of the 
landowners lay in the opposite scale. But no adherence 
to antagonist principles, or even a systematic profession 
of them, is traceable throughout the varying struggle. 
The shout of the populace was sometimes raised for the 
Kabeljauws, and in the localities|where their rivals pre- 
dominated the municipal offices were frequently be- 
stowed upon the nobles of the Hook party. 


We regret to say that the Aabeljauws were at 
this time too strong for the Hooks. 

Laying aside the hostile conflicts in which this 
generally wise, peaceful, and industrious people 
were too frequently involved by their rulers or their 
turbulent neighbours, we shall devote our remain- 
ing space to the view which Mr. M‘Cullagh’s in- 
teresting volume gives of the social and political 
condition of the Dutch at different periods of their 
history. 

It was now the fifteenth century. Philip ruled 
in Holland ; silent change was at work ; feudal- 
ism was undermined, and had done homage to in- 
dustry by the institution of the Order of the 
Golden Fleece ; and, in spite of the exasperating 
policy of England and other nations, the enlight- 
ened Dutch had ever clung to the principles of Free 
Trade and fair and open competition. But the hos- 
tilitv or bitter personal hatred perpetuated from 
generation to generation between the //ooks and 
Kabeljauws, was not yet eradicated. 


order and good-will among classes. 


more Ireland ! 


Evil-doers were brought to account and punishment. 
“The governments of the towns were equally divided 
between the two factions, and thus the establishment of 
a just understanding was in a great degree effected. 
The prohibition of 1428 was renewed against the calling 
of party names ; and the rederykers, or rhetoricians, a 
species of dramatic poets, whose art was much in vogue 
about this time, particularly in the Netherlands, were 
forbidden to represent satirical pieces, or to sing comic 
songs, in ridicule of either party. Having thus lessened 
the incitements to hostilities, Philip took measures to 
prevent their actual commission, by prohibiting all live- 
ries, or distinguishing marks, except for servants, as 


Let us see | and manly hardihood, alike could feel, and could not 
the methods taken permanently to restore social | 
If England | 
needs the lesson at the present hour, how much | “ "7 

| Weary and sore with the polemic jars of our own time, 


| refuse to own its force ? 
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ambition to be rich, and strong, and free, was dirass: 

advanced by its observance. iediensn nee 
seldom very dear ; and to have a commodious dwellins 
and substantial but wnostentatious apparel, and to , 
able to keep a good table, were matters not extreme} 

chargeable. Their aim was accumulation, not displs y 
With this prevalent tone of feeling, it is not ze 
that public salaries should have been kept exceed} } 

low. The members of the Council of State in Holland 
received no more than from four to six hundred sehj}4, 
(or from £20 to £30) a-year for their services ; and the 
chief magistrate of the province had but four times that 
sum. 


The religious conflicts in which the people of 
Holland were frequently involved, both during the 
progress of the Reformation and after its accom. 
plishment, form an important and _ interesting 
feature in their political and industrial history, : 

On no occasion have the Netherlanders and the 
Dutch shown more of their steadfast and earnest, 
and, it may be, obstinate and dogged character, 
than in maintaining their religious right to hold 
whatever creed, or no creed, they might choose. It 
was religious zeal that in Holland first powerfully 
evoked the spirit of nationality. On this subject 
Mr. M‘Cullagh speaks like a philosopher, and a 
profound student of history and of man’s higher 
nature and attributes, when he says, 


They had endured and were schooled to long-suffer- 
ing,—a good and great thing: but history tells of 
suffering too long, after which there cometh no resurree- 
tion. They had fought valiantly unequal battles, and 
were ready to fight again: but for what! Something 
less essentially a question of detail and degree than 
taxes more or less, — or rights de non erocando, — was 
requisite to arm them for national or abiding victory. 
A sentiment,—something that admitted not of compro- 
mise, something that old age and youth, feminine zeal 


cease to feel—was wanting ; and this the differences of 
religion were now to supply. Do we shrink from a 
truth that comes upon us with such froward aspect ! or, 


We can gain nothing by cow- 


_ardliness, or fast shutting of the eyes ; ungainly or un- 


gracious though the form of a truth be, is it not better 


| to make a friend of it than to drive it into latent enmity 


well as the wearing of hoods, the creation of new bodies | 
| have won independence otherwise, would be idle. There 


of schuterye, and the wearing of armour or weapons.” 


In this work of pacification, Philip seems to have re- | 


lied notalittle on the assistance of the local legislatures : 
and his fearless sagacity in summoning together these 
popular bodies in a season of such excitement, and thus 
hazarding apparently the chance of violent recrimination 
and collision, was amply approved by the result, and by 
the cheerfulness aud the liberality wherewith they met 
his demands for supplies. . » ‘ : 

The expenses of government were not large. While 
the nobles lived in a style of prodigality which exhausted 
their means, the spirit of frugality had gathered strength 


and self-respect among the burgher class, who already | 


felt the political importance to be derived from the pos- 
session of wealth, and whose social position still lay too 
far beneath that of the aristocracy to lead their vanity 
into temptation. Economy was therefore less an act of 


to our insecure convictions ? ‘ ; ° ; 
What doctrines they espoused, this is not the place 
to inquire. Subscribers to the Confession of Augsburg 
and followers of Calvin, those who thought Erasmus 
had gone far enough in reform, and those who deemed 
Anabaptism the most perfect way,—their heroic loyalty 
to their conviction of the truth of them is that alone 
with which we have here to do. Sound or unsound, 
they believed in them with a whole heart ; and that 
belief, more than all other things, gave them deliverance 
and victory. To say that, nationally, they might not 


were grievances enough of a fiscal and judicial kind t 
keep alive a spirit of popular jealousy ; and Grotius 
does not hesitate to ascribe the first resolution to resist, 
to the imposition of illegal taxes. But having re 

to the local differences that in the sixteenth century 
severed the provinces from one another, the sparse 
population of many of them, and the inherent weakness 
of all, it can hardly be doubted that the introduction of 
such an element as religious feeling was indispensable 
to the success of a conflict like that on which they were 
entering with so gigantic a power as Spain. 

Was opinion then a crime? Elsewhere it had no 
doubt been long deemed such, and dealt with accor 
dingly. Severities against those who were found gui! 
of disloyalty to the religion of the state had for centuries 
been practised in Spain, France, and England ; and, @ 


self-denial than at first might be supposed. Their great | many occasions, the zeal of the multitude outran that 
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geir rulers. But in the Netherlands it had not 
pen 50. 
The spirit of religious toleration, by which the 
have been honourably distinguished at 
t periods of their annals, has been no mean 
dement in their social advancement. They had 
indulgence and welcome even for the abhorred 
Jews, when that people were relentlessly perse- 
cuted in every other European state. “ It is cer- 
isin,” says one of Holland’s greatest men, De 
witt, “that freedom of religion, having been 
slways greater in Holland than any where else, it 
hath brought many inhabitants, and driven out | 
but few.” In the silent progress of time and | 
change, many causes contributed to the fusion of | 
the classes of nobles and wealthy burghers; and | 
the factions of Hooks and Kabeljauws were gra- 
jually disappearing when, as the principles of the | 
Reformation spread, and Charles V. attempted to | 
ord it over the consciences and purses of his sub- | 
jects in the Netherlands, either a common danger | 
or strong religious sympathies united all Fai 
} 





in the defence of their common rights. 


Over-taxation was a question of amount; the evils of | 
mara matter of time; the burdens that dismayed the 
industry of some were haughtily and silently borne by | 
others; and a large class of the community felt com- 
paratively little of their pressure. But every man in 
sdevout and earnest land felt that he had an everlast- 
ing soul to lose or save, and that for each there was but | 
me right Way among many paths, on the peril of self- 
condemnation and the death to come, diligently to be 
sought for and followed. Compromise and concession on 
all or any other matter were feasible, but how could the 
exercise of this right be compromised? Here, then, at last 
was 2 common cause of apprehension, when the govern- 
nent, inspired more perhaps by political than sectarian 
notives, undertook to dictate to the consciences of its 
subjects, and attempted to enforce uniformity of faith. 
The right of individual judgment, the sense of each 
one’s eternal weal or wo, were alike menaced. Noble | 
and tenant, magistrate and burgher, rich and poor, all 
were involved in the same danger; and though widely | 
differing among themselves in opinions, and too much 
disposed to mutual intolerance, they had yet a common | 
cause of fear and hatred of the apparently irresistible | 
power which threatened to reduce by force all religious 
creeds to its own standard. 


The protracted conflicts of the Emperor with 
his disaffected subjects, his resignation of the 
xeptre, and the accession of his bigoted, sullen, 
and despotic son, Philip, are briefly noticed, before 
that eloquent passage occurs which, to men of the 
present time, embodies an emphatic lesson. Reli- 
gious animosity, mutual intolerance, mutual exas- 
peration, and the spirit of retaliation, have not been 
more active and embittered, in the British isles, 
since the era of the civil wars, than in the passing 
_To underrate the force of mutual intolerance that 
tuged so deeply the entire course of the memorable 
Struggle would be an obvious error. Doubtless the 
tuthusiasm of a simple and novel faith, struggling with 

reverence equally sincere for long-established ways 
# practice and of doctrine, steeled many a brave and 
woble nature to deeds from which, under other circum- 
ances, it would have recoiled. Doubtless many a 

om, too, mourned unfeignedly the hard necessity 
Which a fanatical misconception of duty imposed of 


fling those sentiments of pity and forbearance that 
heretofore adorned and blessed it. All European his- 
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tory of the period is charged with ferocious passion. 
No realm, no rank, no calling, no chureh, escaped the 
fell contagion. Intolerance was almost every where re- 
taliated by intolerance, and cruelty by “no quarter.” In 
such a strife, to say that every atrocity was dictated or 
designed by those in authority, is as absurd as to 
imagine that men in power can trample down public 
right and resort to public violence without practically 
letting loose innumerable evils and provoking the per- 
petration of countless crimes never contemplated or 
foreseen. The painter of civil war will seldom err who 
holds by each dark act of guilt or ‘misery a mirror 
wherein its counterpart may be seen reflected. Those 
whom zeal or party blind will not have it so; their 


| hypothesis does not afford “another side.” But see it 


or not, another side there was, undoubtedly, in all re- 
ligious wars ; and however dissimilar in details, history 
is compelled, for the most part, to declare that such as 
the provocation hath been, so is that which hath been 
provoked. 

And if the chronicles of Philip’s reign detailed no 
horrors or excesses saye those of the oppressor, they 
would not be believable. Not all who were, by habits 
of loyalty or sympathy in creed, ranged on the King’s 
side, were the advocates of persecution. Many a good 


Catholic shuddered at the threats of Alva, and protested 


against the jurisdiction and the judgments of the 
* Council of Troubles.” In several of the Belgian pro- 
vinces these feelings influenced a large majority both of 
the nobles and the people to make common cause with 


their Dutch kinsmen, and to brave many sufferings and 


trials with a fortitude entitled to the higher praise, as it 


| was inspired by no intense enthusiasm, but a calm sense 


of humanity and right. On the other hand, it is not 
surprising that where to a sense of terrible and un- 
merited wrong were added the zeal of an intense belief, 
and the persuasion that all who warred with it were 
the undoubted enemies of Heaven, a degree of fanaticism 
was kindled, incapable of discrimination, justice, or 
mercy. “There were Protestants in Holland at that 
time who rivalled their foes in cruelty. Sonoy, gover- 
nor of Friezland, had shown activity, patriotism, and 
hardihood, but he made arbitrary use of his authority : 
persecuting Catholics, and superseding the established 
courts of justice, he erected a new tribunal, which from 


its cruelties was called the Blood-raad, or Inquisition.” 


As the conflict deepened, the excesses of the popular 
party increased ; and in the wild cry of vengeance and 
pitiless onslaught of the “ Water-Gueux,” we seem to 
hear the truest and fearfullest response to the threats 
and vows of oppression. 

We need not remind our readers how much 
more than we have pointed out the world owes 
to the Netherlanders and the Dutch ; nor speak 
of their memorable maritime enterprises and dis- 
coveries ; of the art of printing; of the origin 
of periodical popular literature ; of a distinguished 
school of painting ; the art of painting on glass ; 
and of many inventions, and a variety of manufac- 
tures, subservient to the comfort and luxury of 
refined life: but how the admirable institutions 
of Holland directly promoted the well-being and 
comfort of the great mass of the people, and were 
seen reflected in the condition of every class, is 
worth studying ; especially when it is remembered 
that this was a country having few or no natural 
resources,—that “all was the gift of industry,” 
stimulated by wise government. There were 
good land tenures, sound principles of inheritance ; 
and— 

From the barrelling of herrings, and gathering of the 
sea-birds’ eggs, to the polishing of diamonds, and the 
fabrication of optical instruments, there was no branch 
of industry or art that was left untried or unpractised 
in that indefatigable land. Other nations could do 
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some things better; but none, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, could do so many things well, 
Other realms contained more arable land, and 


more numerous inhabitants; but it was the just 
boast of De Witt,—that in proportion to its popu- 
lation and extent, none contained so many in- 
genious and industrious workmen. But to what 
good purpose do we hear of this wonderful skill 
and industry, though extending, flourishing, and 
enduring for ever, if the people were only to toil 
on without reward : “ To live,” as our author says, 
“without improvement ; multiply without grow- 
ing strong; and become capable of all that ele- 
vates, dignifies, and blesses civilized beings, and 








yet suffer worse privations than those of savage | 


life, — the ills of beggary at the gate of wealth, of 
perpetual tantalization in the presence of intrinsi- 
cally cheap, yet practically unattainable, enjoy- 


ments, —in brief, though our author does not use | 
the words, in the condition of too many of the | 
equally ingenious, skilled, and industrious work- | 


men of our present England. “Did we only know,” 
continues our author — 


that Holland was productive and populous, what would 
it avail us as au example? We need to know much 
more. Unless the toil we hear of were better recom- 
pensed, and the enjoyments, and comforts, and embel- 
lishments of life, for the production of which it was set 
in motion, were diffused more abundantly among those 
who toiled than among those who were less diligently 
employed, should we not be tempted to exclaim,—-that 
whatever the glory or greatness of the country might 
be, their labour was in vain? But not to this dis- 
heartening end does the industrial history of a free 
people lead. The Dutch had made themselves a coun- 





M‘CULLAGH’S INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF FREE NATIONS, 





been in the sunny noontide of Dutch pros 
power ! 

The condition of the working-classes may be } 
inferred from the fact, that while their numbers oo 
tinued to increase, the supply of all the prime necessarie. 
of life continued to increase also; and the wages .+ 
labour, if they did not absolutely rise, were sean ty 
considered higher than those which were given in an 
neighbouring country. . . ; ; i 7 

The mass of the people were accustomed to subst, 
tial and abundant food, and what, in sucha climate a, 
theirs, formed an essential ingredient of comfort— ple oe 
of turf and fire-wood. Even in times of depression, « ‘ 


Perity and 


| was not to be expected that the operatives woulq 4, 


content withont their butter, cheese, and beer, aud ; 
sufficiency of fuel.” With regard to wages: “ | affirm 
and can prove,” writes Sir Josiah Child, “ that the Butch 
give generally more wages to all their manufactypers 
by at least twopence in the shilling, than the Engi 
> He argues, that where wages are high it ss a 
evidence of the riches of that country; and wherever 
wages for labour run low, it is a proof of the poverty 
that country, and that England would have “ many y 
good workmen if our laws gave them fitting encourave. 
ment.” And what he meant by “fitting encouragemen: * 
we gather from his enumeration of the things to which 
the prosperity of the Dutch was attributable. The egio. 
logue is brief and curious :—1, that they have merchants 
in their government; 2, just laws of inheritance; 3, ay 
honest and “ exact making of all their native commod). 
ties, so that the repute of them abroad always continnes 
good ;” 4, great encouragement to new inventions; 3, 


do.’ 


_cheaply built shipping, and low freights; 6, thrifty 


g; 7,sound practical education of both 
sexes 3; 8, low customs, the revenue being raised chiefy 
by duties on consumption ; 9, generous provision for, 
and employment of, the poor ; 10, a good banking sys. 
tem; 11, the perfect toleration of all religions ; 12, the 


habits of living ; 


'“cheap and expeditious law merchant ;” 13, the law 


try, and made themselves free, that in that country they | 
might uninterruptedly pursue the industry without which | 


neither country nor freedom had ever been. 
had their reward. 

Of the condition of the upper and middle classes, it is 
hardly necessary to speak. Before the revolutionary 
war they were already opulent. Their houses, especially 
in the towns, were rich in carved furniture and plate ; 
and there were not a few of the burghers who, when 
they would do honour to a guest, had the table served 
wholly with silver. They were given much to hospital- 
ity; and their hostelries and taverns were so many and 
so good — more than any other country in Europe con- 
tained — that they were rather too often led into convi- 
viality. 

Great quantities of wine were annually imported for 
home consumption from France and the Rhine. Lrew- 
eries were every Where numerous and profitable. 


And they | 


Holland, even during the troubled period of | 


Charles V. continued to increase in wealth: and 
is described as possessing an amount of opulence 
and comfort unrivalled in other countries. 


Within a circuit of sixty leagues it contained twenty- | 


nine walled cities, many open towns, and 400 villages. 
Every spot seemed to produce something, and the dense 
population are portrayed as full of business and energy. 
The nobles dwelt in the country without envy or re- 
proach ; the homes of the merchants were in the large 
towns, and contained a greater variety of plate, tapestry, 
paintings, fine linen, and beautiful furniture of wood and 
brass, than was to be found in a similar number of dwell- 
ings in any other country of Europe. All this indicates 
a state of affluence, and civilization in which the con- 
sumption of the luxuries and necessaries of life must 
have been unusually large. What, then, must it have 





which renders bills of exchange negotiable ; 14,2 publie 
registry of property and securities ; and finally, the low 
interest legally chargeable for money. 

With this golden catalogue of what is needful 
to the prosperity of every nation, we shall close 
our extracts; almost envying those writers in the 
expensive and voluminous Reviews, who have an 
opportunity of entering into details, where we 
can merely indicate. And we think we have 
said enough to indicate the general spirit and ad- 
mirable uses of this History of the Dutch. It 
is, as we have stated, pre-eminently History for 
the Instruction of the Peopie —the people of 
every class—in the nature and maintenance of 
their rights, and in the promotion and security 
of their best interests; namely, entire, industrial, 
political, and religious freedom. Many passages 
might be cited from this volume, and also from 
the more ambitious one, devoted to the Greeks, 
to illustrate Mr. M‘Cullagh’s power as an histori- 
cal writer. Readers may be directed to the cha- 
racters of William of Nassau, of the Pensionary De 
Witt, who is an especial object of our author's 
adiniration, of Queen Elizabeth, Peter the Great, 
and to many other passages as remarkable for truth 
of sentiment as for force and elegance of style. 

We take leave of this excellent work with 
feelings of grateful respect, and a hope that the 
author may yet work out at least as much of his 
own plan as relates to Great Britain and the 
United States of America. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


yermerism in India; and its Practical Application in | journeymen and apprentice mesmerisers; performing all 


Surgery and Medicine. By James Esdaile, M.D. 
Small octavo. London: Longman & Co. 


{Tue mesmerists must exult in the signal prvofs of the 


medical efficacy of their principle which are recorded | 


in this book. It isa narrative of the experiments, or 
experiences, of an active-minded Civil Assistant Surgeon 





‘» the East India Company’s service, who, knowing | 


little of mesmerism theoretically, or from reading, save 
extracts and reports in newspapers, began, in compara- 
tive ignorance, to dabble for himself; was astonished at 
“the results : called upon his friends to share his as- 
tonishment, and bear testimony to the extraordinary 
phenomena that were witnessed ; and persisted in 
experimenting intil he had, as he imagines, performed 
above seventy pain/ess surgical operations, of which 
the patients were either wholly or nearly uncon- 
scious. His patients were all natives of Bengal, and 
either persons found in a pauper hospital, or poor 
suffering country people, who, hearing, we presume, 


of the miracles wrought by “Dr. Sahib,” desired to | 


Dr. Esdaile is 


have the benefit of his magical skill. 8, 


we have no doubt whatever, a sincere, as he is an earnest, | 


which he describes certainly do look wonderful, as many 
of the operations must, under ordinary circumstances, 
have been attended by considerable pain. It must, 
however, be borne in mind, that his impassive Hindoo 
patients were never made aware of what was impend- 
ing; and that once, and often after repeated effurts, 


having been thrown deeply into the imesmeric sleep — | 


a condition which no sceptic pretends longer to dispute 
—they only awoke, if at all, after the first and worst 
stage was passed, and when all that followed could more 
easily be endured. Natural sleep is a great soother, 


if not a complete allayer of pain. 


~ 


And if, 


besides this, it hold, that the pain of pain, as of death, 


unfelt, the pain of whitlow becomes dormant. 
in many operations, “lies most in apprehension,” the 
exemption, Whether partial or total, of those operated 
upon in the mesmeric sleep, may be accounted for with- 
out giving the entire merit to mesmerism. 

Dr. Esdaije has, as yet, had no personal experience 
of the higher phenomena said to be evolved by mes- 
merisim: as clairvoyance, reading with the epigastrium, 
the tips of the fingers, or nape of the neck, &e.; but he 
evinces a strong disposition to believe all and every 
thing. 
obvious quackeries of mesmerism ; and indeed, by get- 
ting into mental rapport with the peasants of Bengal, 
little could have been attained. He therefore treats 
the mesmeric power simply as a medical agent; and as 
such, ascribes to it the most salutary influences and 
decidedly beneficial effects. There is, however, nothing 
hew or important in his treatise to those who have 
been reading the current publications on mesmerism, 
except the report of his own operations, and the details of 
Hlis practice increased so fast, that 


He, however, repudiates some of the more 


his medical cases. 


he was soon obliged to take assistants to spare himself 
great bodily fatigue. These he easily found in the native 
attendants on the hospitals, young Hindoos and Maho- 
metans, a dozen of them, who all turned out skilful 


| ceeding.) 


that they were ordered by their superior with address 
and success. Hard work and hot it must be under the 
burning sun of Bengal; though the art is readily ac- 
quired in any latitude,—Miss Martineau’s maid taking 
it up at her own hand, and at once equalling Mr. Spencer 
Hall, so far as her mistress was concerned. In mes- 
merism, as in some other things, it is “ but the first step 
that costs.” Dr. Esdaile’s first case was an arduous 
affair, and he had almost given up in despair; but suc- 
ceeding experiments were found much more easy. The 
Bengalese are indeed stated to be peculiarly susceptible 
of the mesmeric influence, — easily popped over. But 
Dr. Esdaile appears to have also had some European 
patients, whose czses confirm the others. Several of the 
cases described are those of persons who had enormous 
tumours cut off during the mesmeric coma, without pain. 
Of these we quote the most remarkable,— 

Oct, 25th.— Gooroochuan Shah, a shopkeeper, aged 
forty. He has got a “ monster tumour,” which prevents 
him from moving : his great weight, and his having used 
it for a writing-desk for many years, has pressed it into 
its present shape. His pulse is weak, and his feet 
edematous, which will make it very hazardous to 


ree vi ' attempt its removal ; but with such an appendage life 
believer and faithful reporter; and some of the cases | I ? PI g 


is literally a burden. He became insensible on the 
fourth day of mesmerising, and was drawn with the 
mattress to the end of the bed, (my usual mode of pro- 
Two men then held up the tumour in a sheet, 
pulling it forward at the same time, and, in the presence 


_of Mr. Bennett, | removed it by a circular incision, expe- 
| dition being his only safety. The rush of venous blood was 
| great, but fortunately soon arrested ; and, after tying the 


| remove him. 


The toothache is | 


last vessel, the mattress was again pulled back upon 
the bed, with him upon it,and at this moment he awoke. 
The loss of blood had been so great that he immediately 
fell into a fainting state, and it took a good while to 
On recovering, he said that he awoke 
while the mattress was being pulled back, and that no- 
thing had disturbed him. ‘The tumour weighed eighty 
pounds, and is probably the largest ever removed trom 
the human body. I think it extremely likely that if 
the circulation had been hurried by pain and struggling, 
or if the shock to the system had been increased by 
bodily and mental anguish, the man would have bled to 
death, or never have rallied from the effects of the 
operation. But the sudden loss of blood was all he had 
to contend against :; and, though in so weak a condition, 
he has surmounted this, and gone on very well. 

Dec. \st.—Has been allowed to go home at his own 
request: the wound is filling up slowly, for want of 
integument. 

Dr. Esdaile has seen no bad consequences from 
operating on patients in the mesmeric trance, nor any 
injury to the constitntion of the patient from mesmeri¢c 


practice. He, however, protests against its abuse, or 


idle employment, and against mesmerising healthy 


of every one they can lay hands on. 


subjects for the love of experiment. 
well said. 


This is, so far, 


Experimenting on the healthy ought to be discouraged, 
as it is only undermining healthy constitutions for no 
possible advantage. The artificial disease is not so 
transitory or light a matter as it seems to be reckoned 
by many mesmerisers, who go about upsetting the nerves 
In proof of this I 
may mention, that after prisoners have been working on 
the roads for two or three months, 1 have found them 
still as much under my command as ever. 

It is proper that ladies and gentlemen who beg to be 
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670 MESMERISM IN INDIA. 


mesmerised for fun should know this, and then they will 
probably choose some other kind of amusement. 


There is no material difference between the modes 


employed by English mesmerisers to produce trance, | 


partial or total rigidity of the muscles, the faculty of 
imitation, and so forth, save that the Hindoo patients 


were laid in bed, and the room darkened, as a position | 
more favourable to the purposes of the mesmeriser; and | 
that, besides his breath, he found it necessary to bedew | 
his patients with his sweat and saliva. This filthy mode | 
of practice would be rather revolting, we suspect, to | 


European patients. Dr. Esdaile, we have said, is in 
the best possible frame of mind for a believer. He is 
ready to believe more than he has seen or proved ; but 


the virtues of mesmerised water he has tested, and this | 


is his philosophy of it. It has, at all events, the merit 
of ingenuity. 

To those who will condescend to think seriously on 
the subject, and apply their previous knowledge to the 
examination of it, 1 would suggest, that if there isa 
vital emanation from the body, called “ mesmerism,” 
there is nothing improbable in the assertion that it can 
be communicated to water and other inorganic sub- 
stances, like other invisible and imponderable agents. 
Water absorbs air and different gases, and the odours of 
neighbouring objects, with great facility : a glass of 
water can be charged with electricity, or an empty 
glass filled with it. Mesmerism has been called “ ani- 


mal electricity,” and if correctly named, we should | 


expect it to resemble inorganic electricity in many par- 


ticulars : but whether it is a modification of electricity | 
or not, I can see no reason why water should not absorb | 
an invisible animal fluid, as easily as a fluid which is | 


imperceptible and organic. There is nothing in the 
known laws of physics to make it improbable that 


water can be mesmerised, as well as electrified. On | 


the contrary, it seemed to me so probable from analogy, 
that I fully believed the statements of others regarding 


it,and made my first experiment with considerable con- 


fidence. 
Deleuze, a most honest and trustworthy man, and 


who had practised mesmerism for thirty-five years in | 
France, with great success, gives the following directions | 


for mesmerising water. “It is to be poured over the 
tips of the fingers, and the glass is then to be mesme- 
rised by passing the hands down its sides,and the water 
may also be breathed upon.” The following process, 
though less delicate, is a shorter, and, I believe, ® more 
effectual mode of charging water with the mesmeric 
fluid. 

As there is good reason to believe that the breath is 
impregnated with the vital fluid, 1 breathe through a | 
tube into the bottom of a cupful of water, keeping the | 
points of the fingers in contact with the surface ; in five | 
minutes the water is charged, and here are my first | 
experiments with it. 

June 28th—From her extreme sensibility to the in- | 
fluence, it seemed to me probable that the woman 
Alunga would exhibit in perfection the virtues of mes- 
merised water, if it had any. In the presence of my | 
hospital attendants, I to-day took an ounce of water | 
from the common reservoir, and mesmerised it, putting | 
the like quantity of plain water into another glass. We 
then went into the women’s ward, and | gave the | 
plain water first, very slowly, asking her if it had any 
taste. It was only plain water, she said. I then gave 
her the other. After waiting some time, she said it 
was different from the first ; that it was sharp to the 
tongue, and created a warmth in the stomach. Almost | 
immediately, her countenance began to change ; she | 
insisted upon getting up to walk,and I immediately | 
saw that she was a somnambulist. After taking a few | 
staggering steps she would have fallen, but was pre- 
vented, and taken back to bed, where she instantly sank | 
into the mesmeric coma, and remained so for hours. | 

| 


The woman got the same quantity of mesmerised 


| water on several succeeding days, with, in Dr. Esdaile’ 

| apprehehsion, yet more extraordinary effects, Other 

| patients imbibed the mesmerised water with as una : 

| ful consequences. We quote one case :— 

| eight men drank mesmerised water prepared by my 

_ assistants, and superintended by two doctors and ty, 
u 


became 


entranced and cataleptic, and were converted into som. 


nambulists. 

N.B.— The mesmerised water only affects those w) 
are already under mesmeric influence. 

Though Dr. Esdaile’s surgical operations were 4) 
performed on poor persons, his medical patients Were 
| sv 
of a higher class, whom he cured of headaches, affec. 
tions of the eyes, convulsions, rheumatism, palsy, fic. 
doloureux, &c., by his new and infallible remedy; jn. 
fallible, for we hear of not one failure. Of the medica) 
| cases we select one or two, recommended by their pit) 
and brevity :- 

June 6th.-—1 was called at eight o’clock last night 
to see the wife of Baboo Essanchunder Ghosaul, deputy- 
magistrate of Hooghly. I found her in dreadful eop. 
vulsions ; she was speechless, and suffering from 4 
constriction in the throat, that threatened to suffocate 
her every minute ; and she constantly beat, or pointed 
at the part. At one moment her body was perfectly 
rigid, and in another it was bent back like a bow, till 
she rested he back of her head and heels only 
she rested on the back of her head and heels only, | 
never saw such convulsions except in Tetanus and 
Hydrophobia, and all I knew of the resources of medj- 
_ cine was useless ; for how could she take physic when 


| their visiters, four of them, to my great surprise, 
| 


aV 


‘she could not take breath? I therefore had recourse 
to my new solvent power, and, after nearly an hour's 

_hard work, I left her asleep, and catalepsed. 

| July 1st. —She has had no return of the fit. This is 

| the lady, for whose relief the conjuror was sert, but 

| came too late. , , . 

| The next case I should never have taken in hand, if 

new hopes had not been infused into me by the evident 

effects of mesmerism on the nervous system. 

August Ith.—Geeois, a husbandman ; aged 22. A 
man of large frame, and in good condition. There is 
complete palsy of the whole of the left side; the arm 
can only be separated from the side for a few inches. 
He has taken mercury six times, in four years, for rheu- 
matism : the paralysis began four months ago, and he 
has been three months in his present state :—to be 


| mesmerised for half an hour daily. 


August 18th.—He sometimes goes to sleep during 
the process, and generally sleeps for two hours after it: 
he can raise the arm more, and there is a little resis- 
tance in the left side, on walking between two persons. 

August 20th. —He began to walk a little with a stick 
to-day. 

August 25th.—Improves daily ; there is more com- 
mand over the diseased side ; the leg is stronger, and 
he raises the arm higher: he walked to the end of the 


_ room to-day, with the help of a stick only. 


Sept. 8th.— Much better ; walks across the com- 
pound, with the aid of a stick ; arm also improving. 

Sept. 20th.— He has discarded his stick, and crosses 
the compound unaided. 

Sept. 25th.— Daily improving ; he can hold his arm 
nearly perpendicular : there is every prospect of his 
recovering, and he was allowed to go home, with orders 


_ to his friends to mesmerise him daily, in the way they 


had witnessed. 

December 10th.— Horo, a Hindoo woman ; aged 28. 
She has suffered for three years from tic-dolourewz in 
the right eyebrow and temple, especially in the cold 
weather: it is very intense now, and comes on at © 
A. M. remaining till 2 p. m.—to be mesmerised. 
returned after an hour, and found her asleep: she 
awoke soon after, and said there was no pain whatever 
in the part now, and that “it was cold as water.” 


July 29th.—At the public Séance, already mentioned 


clergymen ; and in spite of the incessant tormenting of 
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Jan. 8th. — She has had no return of pain. 

Qne would like to hear how the paralytic young 
pusbandman got on after Dr. Esdaile returned from the 
campaign of the Sutlej. To the army in that quarter he 
was called away, but first sent home his work, which has 
been published under the care of his brother, a minister 
of the Scottish Church, who is also a thorough believer 
in mesmerism, and a practical mesmeriser, anxious to 
extend his sanative power to all who may require it. 
He has had some lessons from Dr. Elliottson. 

Dr. Esdaile set off for the Army of the Sutlej, re- 
solved to work out the subject of mesmerism in all its 
practical bearings, and hoping to live to communicate 
his discoveries or observations to the public. Whatever 
may be the ultimate fiat of the said public upon this 
curious subject, there is no question that it will look 
forward to Dr. Esdaile’s farther communications with 
the interest due to his motives, his ability, and the good 
temper in which he writes. 


Wild Sports and Natural ITistory of the Highlands. | - ~ hap 
? | some of the most beautiful birch trees in Seotland ; 


From the Journals of Charles St. 
“ Murray’s Home and Colonial Library.” 


Parts 1. and II. 
John, Esq. 


An English gentleman, fond of Nature, and of natural | 


himself on the eastern border of the Highlands, near to 
or upon the shores of the Moray Firth, where its waters 
encircle Morayland, and where the mountains of Inver- 








ness, Ross, and Sutherland shires are in magnificent | 


prospect. From this post of vantage, Mr. St. John has 
made sporting and exploratory excursions in all direc- 
tions, and narrated his observations and adventures by 
hill and loch, in the animated style which makes the 
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sole inhabitant was a peculiarly lerge old dog-badger. 
Besides coarse grasses, their food consists of various 
roots; amongst others, I have frequently found about 
their hole the bulb of the common wild blue hyacinth. 
Fruit of all kinds, and eseulent vegetables, form his 
repast; and I fear that he must plead guilty to devour- 
ing any small animal that may come in his way, alive or 
dead; though, not being adapted for the chase, or even 
for any very skilful strategy of war, 1 do not suppose 
that he can do much in catehing an unwounded bird or 
beast. Eggs are his delight; and ‘a partridge’s nest, 
with seventeen or eighteen eggs, must afford him a fine 
meal, particularly if he can surprise and kill the hen- 
bird also; snails and worms, which he finds above ground 
during his nocturnal rambles, are likewise included in 
his bill of fare. I was one summer evening walking 


| home from fishing in Loch Ness, and having occasion to 


fasten up some part of my tackle, and also expecting to 
meet my keeper, I sat down on the shore of the loch. 
I remained some time, enjoying the lovely prospect : 
the perfectly clear and unruffled loch lay before me, re- 
flecting the northern shore in its quiet water. The 
opposite banks consisted, in some parts, of bright green 
sward, sloping to the water’s edge, and studded with 


several of the trees spreading out like the oak, and with 
their ragged and ancient-looking bark resembling the 
cork-tree of Spain — others drooping and weeping over 


history, and an ardent sportsman, has chosen to locate | the edge of the water in the most lady-like and e¢!ogant 


manner. Parts of the loch were edged in by old lichen- 
covered rocks ; while farther on, a magnificent scaur of 
red stone rose perpendicularly from the water’s edge to 
a very great height. So clearly was every object on 
the opposite shore reflected in the lake below, that it 
was difficult, nay impossible, to distinguish where the 


/ water ended andthe land commenced —the shadow 


books of all sportsmen, who are sportsmen and something | 


more—Wwho are naturalists and poets, though wanting 
the accomplishment of verse—the most captivating of 
light reading. 





Highland legends and sketches of the | 


living manners diversify the journal; and an atmosphere | 


of wild beauty and romance is diffused over its homeliest 
details. We could not, indeed, imagine a more charming 
work for the spare nook of one of the huge pockets of 
a shooting jacket, than this me/ange of much that is 
rarest in Walton, White of Selborne, the author of “ The 
Moray Floods,” and “ Nimrod,” or John Mills. Take a 


sample. It is a sketch for Landseer. 


THE BADGER. 

I once, in the north of Scotland, fell in with a perfect 
colony of badgers; they had taken up their abode in an 
unfrequented range of wooded rocks, and appeared to 
have been little interrupted in their possession of them. 
The footpaths to and from their numerous holes were 
beaten quite hard; and what is remarkable and worthy 
of note, they had different small pits dug at a certain 
distance from their abodes, which were evidently used 
as receptacles for all offensive filth; every other part of 
their colony was perfectly clean. <A solitary badger’s 
hole, which I once had dug out, during the winter 


badgers were feeding with good appetite. 


season, presented a curious picture of his domestic and | 


military arrangements. A hard and long job it was for 
two men to achieve. The passage here and there turned 
ina sharp angle round some projecting corners of rock, 
which he evidently made use of when attacked, as points 
of defence, making a stand at any of these angles, where 
adog could not scratch to enlarge the aperture, and 
fighting from behind his stone buttress. After tracing 
outa long winding passage, the workmen came to two 
branches inthe hole, each leading to good-sized cham- 
bers : in one of these was stored a considerable quantity 
of dried grass, rolled up into balls as large as a man’s 
fist, and evidently intended for food; in the other cham- 
rt there was a bed of soft dry grass and leaves. The 


from the reality. The sun was already set, but its 
rays still illuminated the sky. It is said that from the 
sublime to the ridiculous there is but one step ;— and I 
was just then startled from my reverie by a kind of 
grunt close to me, and the apparition of a small wad- 
dling gray animal, who was busily employed in hunting 
about the grass and stones at the edge of the loch; pre- 
sently another, and another, appeared in a little grassy 
glade which ran down to the water’s edge, till at last | 
saw seven of them busily at work within a few yards of 
me, all coming from one direction. It at first struck me 
that they were some farmer’s pigs taking a distant 
ramble; but I shortly saw that they were badgers, come 
from their fastnesses rather earlier than usual, tempted 
by the quiet evening, and by a heavy summer shower 
that was just over, and which had brought out an in- 
finity of large black snails and worms, on which the 
As | was 
dressed in gray and sitting on a gray rock, they did not 
see me, but waddled about, sometimes close to me ; only 
now and then, as they crossed my track, they showed a 
slight uneasiness, smelling the ground, and grunting 
gently. Presently a very large one, which I took to be 
the mother of the rest, stood motionless for a moment 
listening with great attention, and then giving a loud 
grunt, which seemed perfectly understood by the others, 
she scuttled away, followed by the whole lot. I was soon 
joined by my attendant, whose approach they had heard 
long before my less acute ears gave me warning of his 
coming. In trapping other vermin in these woods, we 
constantly caught badgers — sometimes several were 
found in the traps. I always regretted this, as my 
keeper was most unwilling to spare their lives, and I 
fancy seldom did so. His arguments were tolerably 
cogent, | must confess. When I tried to persuade him 
that they were quite harmless, he answered me by ask- 
ing —“ Then why, sir, have they got such teeth, if they 
don’t live, like a dog or fox, on flesh !—~and why do 


they get caught so often in traps baited with rabbits {” 


I could not but admit that they had most carnivorous- 
looking teeth. 
SPEARING SALMON, 


I once fell in with a band of Highlanders, who were 


employed busily in the amusing but illegal pursuit of 
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spearing salmon by torch-light. And a most exciting 
and interesting proceeding it was. The night was calm 
and dark. The steep and broken rocks were illumi- 
nated in the most brilliant manner by fifteen or sixteen 
torches, which were carried by as many active High- 
landers, and glanced merrily on the water, throwing the 
most fantastic light and shade on all around as they 
moved about. Sometimes one of them would remain 
motionless for a few moments, as its bearer waited in 
the expectation that some fish, which had been started 
by his companions, would come within reach of his 
spear, as he stood with it ready poised, and his eager 
countenance lighted up by his torch as he bent over the 
water. ‘Then would come loud shouts and a confused 
hurrying to and fro, as some great fish darted amongst 
the men, aud loud and merry peals of laughter when 
some unlucky fellow, darting at a fish in too deep water, 
missed his balance and fell headlong into the pool. 
Every now and then a salmon would be seen hoisted 
into the air, and quivering on an uplifted spear. The 
fish, as soon as caught, was carried ashore, where it was 
knocked on the head and taken charge of by some man 
older than the rest, who was deputed to this office. 
Thirty-seven salmon were killed that night ; and I must 
say that I entered into the fun, unmindful of its not 
being quite in accordance with my ideas of right and 
wrong ; and I enjoyed it probably as much as any of the 
wild lads who were engaged in it. There was not 
much English talked amongst the party, as they found 
more expressive words in Gaelic to vent their eagerness 
and impatience. All was good humour, however ; and 
though they at first looked on me with some slight sus- 
picion, yet when ,they saw that I enjoyed their torch- 
ight fishing, and entered fully into the spirit of it, they 
soon treated me with all consideration and as one of 
themselves. I happened to know one or two of the men; 
and after it was over, and we were drying our drenched 
clothes in a neighbouring bothy, it occurred to me to 
think of the river bailiffs and watchers, several of whom 


WILD SPORTS AND NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDS, 


| 


{ knew were employed on that part of the stream, and | 


I asked where they were, that they did not interfere 
with the somewhat irregular proceeding in which we 
had all been engaged. “’Deed ay, sir, there are no less 
than twelve bailies and offishers on the water here; but 
they are mostly douce-like lads, and don’t interfere 
much with us, as we only come once or twice in the 
season. ” 
DEATH OF MY FIRST STAG. 

Where is the man who does not remember and look 
back with feelings of energy and delight to the day, the 
hour, and the wild scene, when he killed, unaided, his 
first stag! Of course, I refer only to those who have 


the same love of wild sport, and the same enjoyment in | 


the romantic solitude and scenery of the mountain and 
glen that I have myself: shooting tame partridges and 
hares from the back of a well-trained shooting-pony in 
a stubble-field, does not, in my eyes, constitute a sports- 
man: though there is a certain interest attached even to 
this kind of pursuit, arising more from observing the 
cleverness and instinct of the dogs employed, than in 
killing the birds. But far different is the enjoyment 
derived from stalking the red deer in his native moun- 
tain, where every energy of the sportsman must be 
called into active use, before he can command success. 

Well do I remember the mountain side where I shot 
my first stag; and though many years have since passed 
by, I could now, were | to pass through that wild and 
lovely glen, lay my hand on the very rock under which 
he fell. 

Though a good rifle-shot—indeed few were much 
better—there seemed a charm against my killing a deer. 

I had been looking during the chief part of the day 
for deer, and had, according to appointment, met an 
attendant with my gun and pointers at a particular 
spring in the hills, meaning to shoot my way home. 
This spring was situated in the midst of a small green | 
spot, like an oasis in the desert, surrounded on all | 
sides by a long stretch of broken black ground. The | 


Well itself was in a little round hollow, surrounded ; 
high banks. * 

I was resting here, having met my gillie, and Was 
consoling myself for my want of success by smoking . 
cigar, when, at the same moment, a kind of hdden 
came across me, and the pointers, who were cou led 
at my feet, pricked up their ears and growled ia 
their eyes fixed on some object behind me. M, 
keeper, who had been out with me all day on 
stretched on his back, in a half slumber, and the 
gillie was kneeling down taking a long draught ~ 
the cool well, with the enjoyment of one who had had ‘ 
long toiling walk on a hot August day. Turning 
head lazily to see what had roused the dogs, and had 


cast its shadow across me, instead of a shepherd, as | 


° “ay j 
expected — could 1 believe my eyes ! —there stoed 3 


magnificent stag, with the fine shaped horns peculiar to 
those of the Sutherland forests. ‘ ‘ ‘ ’ 

This was on a Saturday. On the Monday following 
at avery early hour, Donald appeared, and after hj. 
morning salute of, “It’s a fine day, sir,’ he addu 
“There will be some deer about the west shoulder ¢¢ 
the hill above Alt-na-cahr. Whenever the wind j. 
in the airt it now is, they feed about the burn there,” 
We agreed to walk across to that part of the ground, 
and were soon en route. Bran galioped rouud us, bay. 
ing joyously, as if he expected we should have good 
luck. We had not gone half a mile from the honse 
when we met one of the prettiest girls in the country, 
tripping along the narrow path, humming a Gaelic air, 
and looking bright and fresh as the morning. “ How 
are you all at home, Nanny, and how is your father 
getting on? does he see any deer on the hill?” said J. 

ler father was a shepherd not far from the house, and 
she was then going down on some errand to my servants, 
“ We are all no’ that bad, thank you, sir, except mother, 
who still has the trouble on her. Father says that he 
saw some hinds and a fine stag yesterday as he crossed 
the hill to the kirk ; they were feeding on the top of 
Alt-na-cahr, and did na mind him a bit.” 

Donald looked at me, with a look full of importanee, 
at this confirmation of his prophecy. ‘* Deed, six, that’s 
a bonny lass, and as good as she is bonny. it’s just 
gude luck our meeting her; if we had met that auld 
witch, her mother, not a beast would we have seen the 
day.” Ihave heard of Donald turning home again, if 
he met an old woman when starting on any deer-stalk- 
ing excursion. The young pretty girl, however, was a 
good omen in his eyes. We passed through the woods, 
seeing here and there a roebuck standing gazing at us 
as we crossed some grassy glade where he was feeding. 
On the rocks near the top of the woods, Donald took 
me to look at a trap he had set, and in it we found a 
beautiful marten cat, which we killed, and hid amongst 
the stones—another good omen in Donald’s eyes. 

On we went, taking a careful survey of the ground 
here and there. Ata loch whose Gaelic name I do net 
remember, we saw a vast number of wild ducks, and at 
the farther extremity of it a hind and a calf feeding. 
We waited here for some time, and I amused myself 
with watching the two deer as they fed, unconscious of 
our neighbourhood, and from time to time drank at the 
burn which supplied the loch. We then passed over 4 
long dreary tract of brown and broken grotnd, till we 
came to the picturesque-looking place where we expect- 
ed to find the deer—a high conical hill, rising out of 
rather flat ground, which gave it an appearance of being 
of a greater height than it really was. We took a most 
careful survey of the slope on which Donald expected 
to see the deer. Below was an extensive level piece of 
heather with a burn running through it in an endless 
variety of windings, and fringed with green rushes and 
grass, which formed a strong contrast to the dark- 
coloured moor through which it made its way, till it 
emptied itself into a long narrow loch, beyond whieh 
rose Bar Cleebrich and some more of the highest 
mountains in Scotland. In vain we looked and looked, 
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_and Donald at last shut up his telescope in despair: 


“They are no’ here the day,” was his remark. “ Bat 
what is that, Donald!” said J, pointing to some blaish- 
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ing object that I saw at some distance from us ris- | 
‘ae out of the heather. The glass was turned towards it, | 
gad after having been kept motionless for some time, he 
ronounced it to be the head and neck of a hind. | 
took the glass, and while | was looking at it, 1 saw a | 
fne stag rise suddenly from some small hollow near 
her, stretch himself, and lie down again. Presently six 
more hinds, and a two-year old stag got up, and after 
walking about for a few minutes, they, one by one, lay 
down again, but every one seemed to take up a position 
commanding a view of the whole country. We crept | 
back a few paces, and then getting into the course of 
the burn, got within three hundred yards of the deer, 
put by no means whatever could we get nearer. The 
stag was a splendid fellow, with ten points, and regu- 
lar and fine-shaped horns. Bran winded them, and 
watched them most earnestly, as if to ask why we did 
not try to get at them. The sensible dog, however, kept 
“quite quiet, as if aware of the importance of not being 
seen or heard. Donald asked me what o’clock it was. 
[told him that it was just two. ™ Well, well, sir, we 
must just wait here tiil three o’clock, when the deer 
will get up to feed, and most likely the brutes will 
travel towards the burn. The Lord save us, but yon’s 
amuckle beast.” Trusting to his experience, I waited 
patiently, employing myself in attempting to dry my 
hose by wringing them, and placing them in the sun. 
Donald took snuff and watched the deer, and Bran laid 
his head on his paws as if asleep; but his sharp eye, and 
ear pricked up on the slightest movement, showed that 
he was ready for action at a moment’s warning. As | 
nearly as possible at three o’clock they did get up to 
feed: first the hinds rose and cropped a few mouthfuls 
of the coarse grass near them; looking at and waiting 
for their lord and master, who, however, seemed lazily 
inclined and would not move; the young stag fed steadily , 
on towards us. 

Frequently the hinds stopped and turned back to their 
leader, who remained quite motionless, excepting that 
now and then he scratched a fly off his flank with his 
horn or turned his head towards the hill side when a 
grouse crowed or a plover whistled. The young stag 
was feeding quietly within a hundred and fifty yards of 
us, and we had io lie flat on the ground, now and then, 
to escape his observation. The evening air already 
began to feel chill, when suddenly the object of our 
pursuit jumped up, stretched himself and began feeding. 
Not liking the pasture close to him, he trotted at once 
down into the flat ground right away from us. Donald 
uttered a Gaelic oath, and I fear I added an English 
one. ‘The stag that had been feeding so near us stood 
still for a minute to watch the others, who were all 
now several hundred yards away, grazing steadily. 


The epic interest deepens as the story proceeds; but 
itis enough that the noble animal fell at last, before 
Mr. St. John’s resistless rifle, and that we have given 
such a specimen of his sporting journal, and of his reflec- 
tive and descriptive powers, as must, we think, tempt 
our readers to a full perusal. 


‘Musings of a Musician; a series of Popular Sketches 
illustrative of Musical Matters and Musical People. 


By Henry C. Lunn, Associate of the Royal Academy | 


of Music. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co, 


This musician loves his art, and seems to understand 
what, in England, is wanting to its proper encouragement. 
He is somewhat more satirical, at times, than is alto- 
gether beseeming in the lover and worshipper of melody 


and harmony ; though it must be confessed that the | 


popular ignorance, humbug, and pretension, which abound 
on all hands, are enough to enrage any musician. That 
this particular one does not want acuteness and sound 
kaowledge, is evinced in many a page of his some- 
_ sharp strictures. Hear him on “ Boarding-school 
‘ Lusic,”’ 


A MUSICIAN. 673 


A great deal is said inthe present day about the 
desecration of the art; and we are told that teachers 
themselves are to blame for not endeavouring to form 
the taste of their pupils by letting them know, at least, 
of what music is capable. Nonsense |—form the taste 
indeed at two guineas a quarter; why it is pretty well 


to mark the fingering and detect the wrong notes whilst 


they are playing ; besides, does not a young lady attend 


‘her music as she attends her French, her Calisthenic 
exercises, and her personal deportment? Does she not 


call the piece she is learning her “ notes,” and is not, 
therefore, one set of notes as good as:‘another! no, no— 
talk to your boarding-school pupil of “ forming the taste,” 
or treat her, in fact,as any thing beyond a mere delicate 
piece of mechanism, and see if the governess do not 
know all about it before the next lesson: it will be 
lucky indeed if you eseape being called “ impudent ” by 
the teacher. 

There is something in this boarding-school music 
peculiarly adapted to the taste of parents and guardians. 
A showy brilliancy invariably pervades it, which con- 
vinces them that they are having something for their 
money. When Miss Anna Maria arrives at home for 
the vacation, it is usually expected that she shall be able 
to “do something ;°’ and as this “ something” usually 
consists of sundry skips from one end of the pianoforte 


to the other, praiseworthy attempts to play twenty-four 


notes in the time of one crotchet, and other equally extra- 
ordinary gymnastic feats, it is obvious that the weaker 
the theme,the better is it suited for the purposes of torture 
Our musician deseants on the caprices of fashion in 
nusic, and the foolish fashion of discarding the best 
music as old or superannnated. How should we like 
to sec our Homers, and Shaksperes, and Miltons dis- 
carded for the Byrons and Bulwers, as the best music 
too often is to make way for the flashy ephemeral com- 
positions of the day? But, again, hear the Enraged 
Musician. His indignation is far from being unjust: 
Many years ago 1 recollect calling upon a pianist, 


' who, urged by the example of many around him, had 


precisely pursued the system I have here mentioned. 
As I was ascending the staircase I heard him perform- 
ing Handel’s little gem of the “ Harmenious Black- 
smith,’ with variations. This he interpreted to such 
perfection that 1 could not help pausing outside, in 
order that I might allow him to finish it undisturbed. 
The unadorned simplicity and quaint character of thi 
composition so delighted me that I felt as if 1 had sud- 
denly breathed an air purer and fresher than that to 
which I had been hitherto accustomed. When I en- 
tered the room I observed that he hid the piece of 
music which he had just been performing under a large 
book, and, placing a modern Fantasia, abounding with 
the most perplexing difficulties, before him, tried to 
appear as if he were thoroughly at his ease. Upon my 
expressing to him an earnest desire that he would again 
delight me by performing the unfashionable air of the 
“Harmonious Blacksmith,” he appeared actually lost 
in astonishment. ‘ And do you really,” he said, “ pre- 
fer such simple music to this wonderful piece, which 
every body is trying to play, and which nobody but 
those who are gifted with the greatest agility of finger 
can hope to succeed in!” 
“ Candidly,” said I, “ let me assure you, that I know 
_not when you have given me so much pleasure in your 
| presence as I have experienced this morning by listen- 
ing outside your room-door. Is it possible that you do 
_ not like these musical trifles !” 
| “Hush!” said he, looking cautiously round. “If I 
/am to give my real opinion, let us be quite certain that 
nobody is listening.” Then, taking the Fantasia from 
the instrument, and throwing it into the middle of the 
, room, “ There,” said he ; “if I could exercise my own 
free will, not one note of such ephemeral productions 
as these should ever find a place upon my piano-forte.” 
“ Bat,” said I,“ if you really dislike it, why do you 
invariably play this class of music whenever you are 
heard in public ¢” 
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“ Because,” said he, “I follow the fashion, and 
intend that the public shall admire me instead of the 
music. ° 


I have, at this moment, two or three trifles by Beet- 


hoven and Mozart, which to me are the perfection of 


simplicity and elegance.” 

“ And if you were to play them before a mixed com- 
pany,” said 1, “ what would be the effect !” 

“The majority would say that I had ‘ gone off in my 
playing,’” said he ; “ playing being primary, and music 
secondary. Many persons would laugh at the absur- 
dity of my performing such ‘ childish’ music ; and my 
pupils would declare that they could play it themselves 
quite as well.” 

“ But do they play it ?” inquired I. 

“Decidedly not,” said he: “and, being thus dis- 
owned both by master and pupil, many of our most 


delightful little pieces are unfortunately lost for ever. | 


Take it as a general rule, my friend, that any composi- 


tion, however beautiful it may be, which has once been | 


branded as ‘ easy,’ can never hope to be again admitted 
into the drawing-rooms of private families. If, there- 


you have done this morning ; call upon a professor 
when he least expects you, walk as softly as possible 
up the staircase, and listen at the door.” 

This conversation occurred when I was very young, 
but every word of it has dwelt upon my mind, and | 
have, since then, of course, had frequent opportunities 
of personally proving the truth of my friend’s remarks. 
Yet, in considering the matter attentively, I can 
searcely bring myself to believe that the public are 
really so much to be blamed as the professor himself. 
Why, for instance, let me ask, are Beethoven’s piano- 
forte sonatas scarcely ever performed at concerts ! 
Not because the public do not like to hear them, but 
because the pianist does not like to p/ay them. Because 
he feels that the audience will go away talking more 
of Beethoven than of himself; and because, like the 


executor. 


rank, remain there by the force of their excellence. 
We hear nothing of their becoming antiquated on 
account of their simplicity. 

Now, this we call an admirable lecture on music, as 
well as an excellent advice to musicians. 


A Sketch of the Lires of Lords Stowell and Eldon, coi- 
prising, with additional matter, some Corrections of 
Mr. Tiriss’s Work on the Chancellor. By William 
Edward Surtees, D.C.L., Barrister at Law. Octavo. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


The author of this sketch is connected, though re- | 


motely, with Lords Eldon and Stowell, by the marriage 
of the former with his grand-aunt, and by this means has 
been able to procure both direct information, and copies 
of the original family and other letters of both the fortu- 
nate brothers. Readers, not particularly interested in 
their fortunes, will not however, we imagine, find much 
in his minute emendations of Mr. Twiss’s narrative. The 
same remark applies to most of the additional letters. 
Both brothers had a passion for accumulation, and the 
following anecdote is related of Lord Stowell, who left 
large estates, and £200,000, in the three per cents. 


There is a story current of him in Neweastle, that, | 
when advanced in age and rank, he visited the school 


SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF LORDS STOWELL AND ELDON, 


| of his boyhood. An old woman, whose business 
clean out and keep the key of the school-roo 
, ‘ . ‘ . | ducted him. She knew the name and station of th 
“ Music is now classed, not according to its beauty, | e 
but according to its difficulty. Any person, therefore, | 
who dares to go against the stream, must be content to | 
be laughed at until he has proved himself right ; and, 
as most of our instrumentalists prefer applause to | 
laughter, the matter is not likely to be put to the test. | 
| guinea — nay, possibly (since she had been so long 
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personage whom she accompanied. She natural} 
expected some recompense —half-a-crown perhaps — 
perhaps, since he was so great a man, five shijlj 
But he lingered over the desks, and asked a thousand 
questions about the fate of his old school-fellows. And 
as he talked, her expectations rose — half-a-guinea — 4 


connected with the school, in which the great may 
took so deep an interest) some little annuity! [He 
wished her good-by kindly : called her a good woman. 
and slipped a piece of money into her hand. It was 5 
sixpence ! 

Mr. Surtees attempts a sort of vague apology for the 
excessive parsimony of his heroes, by stating the fruga] 
habits in which they had been bred, as 2 reason for them 
living unlike men in their station. Their frugal living 
might be overlooked had liberality been evinced jp 
nobler directions. It is said— 

Possibly, as life advanced, Lord Stowell might, in the 
matter of accumulation, have felt towards Lord Eldon 
some degree of rivalry ; and though the struggle, there 


_ too, proved vain, might have been unwilling that his 
‘ooms 0 ' _ youngest brother should beat him also in that. But, be 
fore, you have an irresistible desire to hear them, do as 

| 


the cause what it may, a change took place more 
lamentable than rare : and the prudence of youth was 
lost in the avarice of age. 

Lord Stowell was a great eater. As Lord Eldon 
had, for his favourite dish, liver and bacon, so his 
brother had a favourite quite as homely, with which 
his intimate friends, when he dined with them, would 
treat him. It was a rich pie, compounded of beef. 
steaks and layers of oysters. Yet the feats which 
Lord Stowell performed with the knife and fork, were 
eclipsed by those which he would afterwards display 
with the bottle. And two bottles of port formed with 
him no uncommon potation. By wine, however, he 
was never, in advanced life at any rate, seen to be 
affected. His mode of living suited and improved his 
constitution ; and his strength long increased with his 


| years. 
great actors of the present day, he will insist upon it | 
that the creator shall invariably be secondary to the | 


The countenance of Lord Stowell was intelligent and 
benign ; but his personal appearance was much inferior 


et _ | to that of Lord Eldon, and presented the disadvantages 

The unhealthy state which music has assumed, in | 
consequence of this, must be sufficiently apparent to | 
all. In literature, works which have once taken a high | 


of a slovenly toilet, and time-worn clothes. 

With the peculiarities of the undistinguished herd of 
men, the public can have no concern and little curiosity; 
but in the case of such a man as Lord Stowell, who 
has rendered the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Bench 
so distinguished for elegance and depth of learning, and 


_ has stamped an image of his own mind on the interna- 
_ tional jurisprudence of the world, the public, in return 


for the immortality conferred by its approbation, has 
a claim to be made acquainted with characteristic 
details of habits and deportment. It has a right to 
learn that the hand, which could pen the neatest of 
periods, was itself often dirty and unwashed ; that the 
mouth, which could utter eloquence so graceful, or such 


_ playful wit, fed voraciously, and selected the most greasy 


food; and that the heart, which contained so much kind- 
liness and honour, was generally covered with a tumbled 
frill and soiled shirt. 

The curiosity of Lord Stowell was remarkable: there 
was no subject above or beneath his interest. Superior 
to the pedantry or bombast which disdains common 
sources of instruction and amusement, he was the most 
indefatigable sight-seer in London. Whatever show 
could be visited for a shilling or less, was visited by 
Lord Stowell. And the author of this sketch has been 
assured by a friend that his father had seen him, after 
his elevation to the peerage, coming out of one of the 


| penny show-rooms in the streets of London. . . 


For table-talk Lord Stowell had a high reputation. 


| At dinner, when surrounded by an “audience, few, but 
meet,” he was one of the most agreeable of men. His 
mind was remarkable for its quickness; and hence, he 
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was capable of giving sudden and very pleasing turns 
to conversation. His humour was dry; his language 
was terse; he would say much in few words. His 
memory, enriched with the spoils of all ages, was 
genacious and ready. {At times, therefore, he would 
exhibit vast stores of learning; and, in a very agreeable 
way, would unexpectedly throw historical illustrations 
on the subject of discourse. His classical quotations, 
often humorously applied, were always effective. He 
was a frequent and honoured guest at the table of Dr. 
Howley, both when Bishop of London and Archbishop 
of Canterbury; and here, whether in the polite or 
profound scholarship of his host—himself also at one 
time an Oxford Fellow and a tutor—he would feel the 
inspiration of kindred sympathies. But to a lawyer, 
the greatest of all conversational treats was to meet 
Lord Eldon and Lord Stowell together in a friendly 
dinner-party of lawyers. Here, sure of deference and 
‘sppreciation, each brother would playfully unbend after 
the labours of the day; talk one against the other; 
and narrate alternately professional anecdotes. 

The volatile ethereal essence of fine conversational 
wit can never be conveyed faithfully to print. You 
might as well attempt to represent Ariel on the stage, 
as to transfer to paper the spirit of a bon mot. 

laving attempted to cover myself by this protest, I 
shall now proceed to jot down for the reader one or two 
of the sayings of Lord Stowell. 

On some occasion, when he had been worn out by a 


parliamentary measure which promised to affect their 
interests, he ejaculated, “ Those parsons! I shove them 
out by barrows-ful!’”°—A miserable little cur ran 
barking after him furiously, “ Ah!” he exclaimed, “get 
along with ye, rox et praterea nihil!” 

Other bon mots of Lord Stowell are related, which 
do not appear very brilliant; and then we are told, that 

The domestic life of Lord Stowell was amiable: and, 
inspite of his negligence in attending public worship, 
he bore the reputation of a sincere Christian, and a 
conscientious member of the church of his country. 


Whether Lord Stowell would now, had he lived, been 
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gaming-table. Much space in the volume is filled up 

with the personal adventures of the writer while he 

was employed in explaining and promoting his bene- 
volent plans for a self-supporting institution. There is 
an exceedingly interesting account of a visit which he 
made to the industrial colony at Metteray, and of 
another made, some years since, to the German Moravian 
settlements. Whatever may be the results of the efforts 
of such men as Mr. Morgan, they.merit all praise for 
their pure and excellent motives, and activity in what 
they believe a good and great cause—the improvement 
of their kind. 

Bohn’s Standard Library. 

“The Works of Schiller.”"—Historical : “ The History 
of the Thirty Years’ War,” complete. “ History of 
the Revolt of the Netherlands, to the Confederacy of 

Translated by the Rev. A. J. W. 

Morrison, M.A.. London: Bohn. 


the Gueux:” 


The whole world of English readers must hail with 
satisfaction the appearance of a complete and uniform 
edition of the Historical works, and the dramas and 
poems of one of Germany’s greatest geniuses—if not her 
very greatest—in a neat form, and at too cheap a price. 


| The series is to be comprised in four volumes, which, 
plague of clergymen, requesting his assistance in a | 





a better or worse Christian, it is hard to tell; but he | 


most certainly would have gone more regularly to 
church; church-going being the more decvrous custom 
of the present generation. The private history of this 
not very enviable great lawyer, is thus concluded— 

As no descendant of Lord Stowell survives to be 
pained by the disclosure, we are bound to make one 
exception in this praise, and to mention a misconduct, 
which brought, alas, its own retributive punishment. 
William Scott, his only son who grew to manhood, had 
formed an attachment that was unexceptionable. His 


father would not make him a sufficient allowance to | 


enable him to marry. The intemperate habits of the | 


son increased under the disappointment; and he died of | 


2 broken constitution about two months before his father. 
—The title of Lord Stowell is extinct: the riches, 
which he had heaped up, are gathered by collateral 
relatives ! 


Of this sketch it may safely be affirmed that its | 


additional matter does not incline readers to love or 
admire the brothers much more than Mr. Twiss had 
previously made them do. The mere favourites of fortune 
are, with good reason, seldom the favourites of mankind. 
Letters to a Clerquman, on Institutions for ameliorating 

the Condition of the People, chiefly Srom Paris, in the 

Autumn of 1845. By John Minter Morgan. London: 

Chapman & Hall. 

The author of this book is one of that increasing 
number of intelligent, if occasionally somewhat crotchety 
men, who devote themselves to philanthropic pursuits, or 
the moral and social advancement of mankind, with as 
much ardour and enjoyment as is found in the passion 
Which makes others betake themselves to the turf or the 





| 
} 
| 


| 
! 
| 





for the convenience of purchasers, will be each complete 

in itself. The fourth volume is to contain a Life of 

Schiller, compiled from the various elaborate memoirs 

which have appeared of late years, telling all that 

can now be known of his very interesting personal 
history. 

Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic. Embra- 
cing the Author’s personal adventures, with the Civil 
and Military History of the Country, &c. Ac. during 
and before the Administration of Governor Rosas. By 
Colonel J. Anthony King, an officer in the army of 
the Republic. 8vo. London: Longman & Co. 

The author of this narrative is an American, who, 
smitten, like so many of his young countrymen, with the 
love of adventure and of perilous enterprise, set off, or 
ran away, from New York, in 1817, at the age of four- 
teen, and has since had a“ strange eventful history.” 
His work is professedly written from high public and 
political motives ; but if its readers are of our mind, 
they will prize it as much as the personal narrative of a 
life marked by stirring events and strange vicissitudes, 
The author claims to be better acquainted with the in- 
ternal condition of the country in which he did and suf- 
fered so much, than any one else, save the natives ; and 
this may be the case. Though the bias of his mind is 
apparent, a good deal of information may be gathered 
from his statements of what fell under his immediate 
observation. Colonel King ultimately married, and 
settled in Buenos Ayres ; but, disgusted with the atro- 
cities of Rosas, in 1841 he returned to the United States, 
and felt it his bounden duty to make known the miser- 
able condition of the beautiful and interesting country 
he had sojourned in so long, under its despotic and cruel 
Dictator. There may be in the volume things to favour 
the views of the warlike and conquest-loving citizens of 
the United States ; but this does not seem the author’s 
object. He would turn Rosas adrift, but replace him by 
“ some competent and worthy native,” probably General 
Paz. We repeat, that those indifferent to the civil 
broils, the wholesale butcheries, and literal throat-cut- 
tings, in Buenos Ayres, will yet take interest in the per- 
sonal adventures of this soldier of fortune. 
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Dependencies. 
Vol. I. The Mauritius and its Dependencies. Octavo, 
with Map. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This is the first instalment of a work for which there 
is room, and which is even wanted. The danger to be 
avoided is proceeding on too large a scale, and giving 
undue prominence to secondary matters: though this 


may be obviated by making the history of each colony | 


pe | It is a classical compositi isplaying very cons} ’ 
In this view, the volume be- | mposition, displaying very considerable 


a complete work in itself. 


England's Colonial Empire, an Historical, Political, 
and Statistical account of the Empire, its Colonies, and 
By Charles Pridham, Esq. B.A. &c. 
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fore us forms a useful work as a history of the Mauri- | 


tius, while it augurs well for its successors. 


The Why and the Wherefore; or, the Philosophy of Life, 
Health, and Disease; with New and Original Views, 





NEW NOVELS. 


I. The Fawn of Sertorius. 
Longman & Co, 


In two volumes, London - 

Perhaps we should not class this book aMOng the 
“new novels,” for we are sure that neither Mr. Colburn 
nor Mr. Bentley’s tasters would have advised thee 
gentlemen to publish it; and this for the business-lik. 
and sufficient reason, that not one circulating library 
proprietor or novel reader in a hundred would loo}; at . 


literary power. It is founded upon a somewhat roma 
tic episode in the Roman annals; and one which he 


’ 


| Vagueness, obscurity, and mysticism, as well as higher 


| elements, offered a fine theme to an imaginatiy 


| 


explanatory of their Nature, Causes, and Connexion, | 


and of the Treatment of Disease upon a few general 
Principles, based upon the Laws of Nature and 


Common Sense; with Rules for the Preservation of 
Health and Renovation of the System; the fruit of 


Thirty years’ Observation and Professional Expe- | 


rience. By Charles Searle, M.D. &c. late of the E.1.C. 
Madras Establishment. Octavo. London: Churchill. 


Edinburgh: Maclachlan & Co. 


This is a lengthy title; but, in the work itself, Dr. 
Searle embodies a complete system of medicine within 
very moderate limits. It is, of course, his own system; 
and what he considers true he states with clearness and 
brevity. Upon the justness of all his notions or hypo- 
theses and conclusions, it is for professional men alone 
to pronounce; but, of his general rules, the unprofes- 


£ 


sional may form an opinion,—and they appear, upon the 


whole, judicious and rational. He commends a good 
deal of the hydropathic practice; and he does not coun- 


tenance the vulgar prejudice which makes so many 


people regard opium, at all times,and upon all occasions, | 


as some demon-philtre. 

Eaperimental Be searches on the Food of Animals and 
the Fattening of Cattle; with Remarks on th 
Man. 


on Practical 


By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D., Lecturer 


Chemistry, University of Glasgow. 


Small octavo. London: Longman & Co. 


This is one of the books of the time. The results of 


Professor Thomson’s experiments will be interesting to 
men of science, but doubly so to those engaged in for- 
warding what may be termed the great Agricultural 
Movement, to which, in the midst of severe present 
distress, every one is looking forward with hope. Those 
experiments on the fattening of cattle, on which the 
whole work is based, were made at the instance of the 
government. But Professor Thomson has carried his 
investigations beyond this limit, and included the 
human animal. The composition of the blood of the 
cow, he states, is identical with that of the human 
species: hence it is obvious, that though their diet is not 
precisely the same, it must possess the same properties. 
The details of the experiments with different descriptions 


of milch cows, especially in relation to the quantities of 


milk and butter which, when fed in different ways, each 
yielded, will be useful to dairymen and practical agri- 
culturists. Professor Thomson sets more store by a 
good milk or butter ancestry than by any particular 
colour of the animal. Indeed, much of the value of the 
work consists in its practical character, and the accuracy 
and minuteness of the experiments detailed. 


Food of 


© May 
The story of Quintus Sertorius and | 
genius, The Fawn, is familiar to all readers of Plutay i 
It is not so distinctly narrated as to confine the fictio; st 
within the boundaries of history and to embarrass hi | 
with prosaic details. He has free scope 
and embellishmeut; he may create and mould materials 
at his will; and the author of Sertorius has made an 
cellent use of this license. <A prefatory chapter giv 
the usual mystified history of the origin of the book, 
written by Oppius, and, after the lapse of centuries, 
strangely discovered. This idle chapter, at least, shows 
the author’s powers of graceful composition, and, with 
some little parade, his classical learning and the in- 
buing of his mind with the soul as well as the forms 
classic antiquity. 


and a scholar. 


a eae 
10r invent) 


The Farrn is among the most poetical 
and beautiful of superstitions, from that of Quintus Ser- 
torius to Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rylestone; and it 
is here delicately treated, and found more effective over 
human sympathies than the Star, the Spectre, or any 
other form which superstition has embodied as the 
minister of destiny, or the guardian spirit of illustriou 
men. 

Though we would warn our novel readers that this 
is not an ordinary romance, we may at the same time 
assure them that it is well worth a fair trial, and that 
they will find characters individualized, and a stirring 
narrative, though intermixed with dialogues and dis- 
quisitions which familiarize the history, the institution 
and customs, and the national genius and philosophy of 
the Romans. 


II. The Si, ip of (rlass. 


volumes. 


By Hargrave Jennings. Three 


London: Newby. 

The Ship of Glass, the author tells us, “ is an attempt 
to revive some of the more sober attractions of the old 
romance.” What these “more sober attractions” may be, 
he does not exactly explain, though we should not, unless 
told, have imagined “sobriety ”’ the distinguishing feature 
in his inventions. But only half the space is filled with 
“the Ship of Glass;” a more life-like story is Atcher!y, 
a fiction ef which the basis is the Rye-House Plot. Mz. 
Hargrave is a lively and entertaining writer, who, if he 
may not charm every reader, will tire no one. 


Hl. Rerenge ; or, the History of Arthur Phitlips. By 
R. Bedingfield, Esq. With two illustrations. London: 
Strange. 

This is a fiction which displays powers deserving o 
better equipments, and external shows, than it has 
obtained. We recommend it to the attention of those 
who are not apt to be misled by mere outside @ 
judging of the qualities of books. 
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1V. Charlotte Corday. By Rose Ellen Hendricks, author 
of “Joan of Arc,” &c. London : Groombridge & 


. 


Sons. 

It was a perilous attempt to mould a heroine, a 
female Brutus, out of Charlotte Corday; or, in other 
words, in the nineteenth century of the Christian era, to 
extenuate, however indirectly, the foul crime of assassi- 
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appended a pretty Irish sketch; Gainsborough’s Cottage- 
door; Wilkie’s Blind Fiddler, and Village Politicians; 


_and two beautiful landscapes from Cuyp. The letter- 


press illustrations, or descriptions, given under the head 


| Biographical and Historical, are much to the point; 


sation, or even familiarize it to human thought. Yet the | 
sathor has steered her course with some skill, aad not | 


forgotten at the close that killing is murder. 


¥. Bolsover Castle. A Tale from Protestant History of 
the Sixteenth Century. By M.D. London: Short 
& Co. Edinburgh: Whyte. 


This story, suggested by a visit to Bolsover Castle, is 
meant to counteract what the writer imagines the 


about Jesuits, and for and against Puseyite doctrines. 
Bat there are better things in it; and among them a 
good sketch of the life and character of that redoubtable 


and, we need not say, well-written. The work promises 
well, and deserves encouragement, as a fair attempt to 
diffuse the best pictures at a price which the millions 
may reach. 


Tur CHristiaN IN PaLestINE; OR, SCENES oF SACRED 
Hisrory ILtustratep ; from Sketches taken on the spot. 


| By W. H. Bartlett; with Explanatory Descriptions by 


Henry Stebbing, D.D. Parts I. and II. London: Virtue. 
—This is rather an interesting publication, though 
some of the plates may probably turn out to be old 


a | acquaintances. Much has been written, of late years, 
pernicious effects of some recent re/igious(?) romances | 


old lady “ Bess of Hardwick,” whose history proves | 


what female talent may achieve when exerted with the 
single aim of personal and family aggrandizement. The 
«ene sometimes turns to Scotland, with which the 


by travellers and missionaries to the Holy Land; and 
Dr. Stebbing has kept up his reading to the latest 
date. 

Mopern Atias or THE Wortp. Parts V. and VI. 


Ov Enoitsu Wortuies. Parts VII. and VIII.— 
We have already expressed our hearty commendation 


'of this work. It is really an English family book. The 


writer appears familiar. The heroine is the unfortunate | 


Arabella Stewart, on whose secret predilection for the 
doctrines of Rome much of the interest of the tale 
hinges. 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Ay Easy Inrropuction to Cuemistry. By George 


above parts contain the portraits of Dr. Harvey, who 
discovered the circulation of the blood; Cromwell ; 


| Fuller; Jeremy Taylor; Clarendon; Milton; Sir M. 
Hale; Andrew Marvell; Barrow; Hobbes; and Lord 


Sparkes, late Madras Civil Service. Second edition. | 


London: Whittaker & Co. 


An Easy GuipE To GEOGRAPHY AND THE USE OF THE | 
Guopes, for the use of Schools and Private Instructors. | 


ByCharles Butler, author of “ The Guide to Knowledge.” 
ke. Ke. 

MoperN GEOGRAPHY SIMPLIFIED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
by Moral and Historical Observations on the principal 
Nations of the Earth; with brief Notices of European 


William Russell; and the lives of each of these come 
in sequence. 

Tue AvuTopioGRaPny or AN ARTISAN. By Christopher 
Thomson. Part I. London: Chapman, Brothers. — 
This work promises to be of interest, both from its 
author and its subject, which last professes to be “ the 
struggles of an artisan, from the cradle of poverty,” 
through a boys’ day charity school; and the varied 
reputable callings and “idle trades,” of sailor, arti- 


' san, and strolling player. The work seems to be written 
'in a healthful spirit, and is calculated to be useful to 


Discovery and Colonization, with Maps, &c. By a Mem- | 
ber of the Society of Friends. London: Darton & Hall. | 
—This work seems, in some respects, an improvement | 


upon the common system of teaching geography. It 
gets a firmer hold of the pupil’s mind. 

Wartson’s Tutor’s Assistant; or, COMPLETE SCHOOL 
Anitumetic, &c. &e. By W. Watson, author of “ An 
Easy and Comprehensive Introduction to Algebra.” 


Fourth edition, much improved. London: Simpkin, | Comstninne 


Marshall, & Co. 


SERIAL AND PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Engraved after National Pictures of the Great Masters; | 


| 
| 


with Notices, Biographical, Historical, and Descriptive. 


By S.C. Hall, F.S.A. Parts I., 11, and III. London: 
Virtue. 


This serial belongs more to the fine arts than to litera- | 
ture; yet its plan and popular character renders it a | 
work for “the many ” who may have a few shillings | 


to lay out to advantage, on specimens of well-engraved 


first-rate pictures. Each number contains three plates, 


well selected, and fairly executed. Among those al- 


readers of the author’s own class. Four shilling num- 
bers are to complete the work. 


Tur Movers Orator. Parts XX. and XXL.; being 
Parts V. and VI. of Edmund Burke. 


GILBERT’s EnGuisu Dictionary. Parts IX. and X. 





PAMPHLETS AND TRACTS. 
Sreecn or Witiiam Ewart, Esq. M.P., on Moving 
Resolutions, in favour of Education, in the House of 


REMARKS ON THE SYMPATHY EXISTING BETWEEN Minp 


| AND Bopy, especially during Disease ; with an Inquiry 


° ° into the best means of preserving Health in both. By 
Roya, Gems rrom tHE GaLLeries or Evrore. | John Walker Ord. 


Tue Favvacy or THE Present System Or Emioration, 
and a Practical Remedy. By a Colonist. 


Lire axp Property 1s Irecanp Assured as in Eng- 
land, by a Poor-rate on Land, to provide Employment 
for the Destitute Poor, on the Waste Lands of ireland. 
By John Douglas, Esq. 

Consiperations, Morat anp Po.iticalL, ON THE 
suBJECT OF Sxiavery, with reference to the question 
whether communities are justified in trafficking in 


ee 


ready published are Wilkie’s Rent-day, engraved by | commodities the produce of slave labour.—The author 
Greatbach ; Crowley’s favourite picture, Cup-tossing, | of this pamphlet takes the common-sense view of the 


*ngraved by E. W. Sharpe; to which Mrs. Hall has | question. 
VOL. XI11.—NO, CLIV. 3G 
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POLITICS OF THE MONTH. 
AUTUMNAL RECESS—SPANISH AFFAIRS — IRELAND. 


Tux world moves, though we perceive it not, even 
while we sleep: and Government goes on during the 
autumnal suspended animation of chatterers about it, in 
and out of Parliament, all the same as when the public 
is listening to their squabble, and looking at their gesti- 
culations, and taking them for actual business. Mini- 
sters are not Government. The Government is an 
immense machine composed of Downing Street and 
Somerset Offices, of Law Courts, Assizes and Quarter 
Sessions, of County Courts and Town Councils, and 
many more. All the innumerable officials in these 
multiform and multiplace establishments, down to the 
poorest clerk, are part of the Government machine. 
Without being aware of it, they are parts of an organized 
whole ; they work into each other’s hands as regularly 
and as unconsciously as the teeth of wheels in a 
crane ; they intermit and resume their action at stated 
intervals; summer and winter, morning, noon, and night, 
some of them are at work. This great machine has 
been formed by instinct, not by foreseeing reason. It 
has grown up, as it were; and nobody, whether a mere 
looker-on or a part of it, comprehends it as a whole. 
Peel and Russell (we take them as examples) with 
their respective tails, alternately scramble on and push 
the other off,as boys do in the game of “I keep the 
castle.” When they are on, they may at times, to a 
certain extent, control the speed and prescribe the direc- 
tion in which it is to work; but, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, they must submit to be carried along by 
its previous impulse —at the best they can only modify, 
not change, its course. The Government machine, being 
made of men, and these men being taken from the 
public, acquire in time the tones and opinions of the 
public, though slowly: the traditionary maxims of office 
continue to regulate it long after they have been in- 
noxious out of doors. 

We are about to experience this in our foreign re- 
lations. The intermitting attention to political discus- 
sion is favourable to much mischief being done by the 
machine before the pressure of out-of-door’s opinion can 
be brought to bear upon it. The English Government 
is going to play the fool about Spain, after the old ap- 
proved fashion, if it be not checked. 

The present state of affairs in Spain, as far as can be 
divined from appearances, is pretty much as follows: 
The Queen is ripe and ready for a husband. Louis 
Philippe — we have no quarrel with the man. He has 
had the sense to throw himself into the scale of peace ; 
and he is showing the same judgment in preparing to 
rank himself under the banners of a free trade. But 
Louis Philippe is a roi bourgeois in a very different 
sense from what his flatterers attribute to him. He looks 
upon France as a farm, upon his kingly office as a 
lucrative appointment; he is bon pere de famille; he 
will do nothing that can bring him to rub shouiders 
with the gallows; he will make money by every means 
that do not make him incur the risk of being sent to 
Coventry; he will settle his daughters well, and set up 
his sons in a good way of business. His every thought 
centres in self, and in his children, because they are 
part of himself. He only differs from a tallow-chandler 








and the ledger and day-book of Melt, Drip, & Co, He 
has put off a daughter on his neighbour the King of the 
Belgians; he has got one son a footing in Brazil; ang 
he is bent on setting another in a way to get upon the 
throne of Spain. Louis Philippe, with his homely 

. ° , 
friendly ways, has the smirk of a mercer or mMan-milliner 
showing off his wares; and, with his plain pot-luck 
dinners to all who come across him, of a Lord Mayo, 
who thinks a good feed is every thing. No wonder he 
is such a favourite with the Lord Mayor of London; he 
is, in fact, the Lord Mayor of Paris. And, withal, he 
is &@ more inveterate match-maker than any cver carieg. 
tured in comedy. Well, the Queen of Spain, being ripe for 
a husband, he offers her his son the Duc de Montpensier. 

Now, the inscrutable machine we have attempted to 
describe at the outset, which governs England, has qs 
great a taste for match-making as Louis Philippe him. 
self. The Queen, God bless her, cannot but catch some. 
thing of the habit and sympathies of the people by whom 
she is always surrounded ; with whom, and after whose 
fashion she must work. Besides, all women, God bless 
them too, have a natural taste for match-making; so she 
catches it the more easily. Well, Louis Philippe having 
come forward with a son, recommended as the gallant 
descendant of many chivalrous ancestors, (not a word 
about his grandfather,) Queen Victoria and the English 
government produce their candidate. ‘The aspirant to 
wed with a king or queen must, of course, come of a 
sovereign house. But a prejudice has, of late, been 
growing up in favour of the least powerful sovereigns 
that can be found, for fathers-in-law. The more know- 
ing of the small fry of kings, (and their equivalents,) 
throughout Europe, seeing how the game goes, have, for 
about a century, laid themselves out to breed wives and 
husbands for the great ones. A hale and tolerably good 
looking heir-apparent, crossed with a healthy beauty, 
who can show sufficient quarterings, has been founda 
profitable investment for independent sovereigns of terri- 
tories four leagues square. In this line the house of 
Cobourg has been doing a great stroke of business lately, 
distancing all its rivals. The house of Cobourg has got 
not only the custom but the patronage of England; and 
one of its scions was, accordingly, taken by the hand by 
the English Government, as a rival to the Duc de Mont- 
pensier, and recommended as a better article to the 
Queen of Spain. 

The English Government has the taste but not the 
talent for match-making. Louis Philippe has both 
Simply because it is instructive, do we go farther 
into the details of this miserable revelling in intrigue. 
It is no disgrace to the English functionaries to have 
been beaten; the disgrace was in entering into the com 
petition. Louis Philippe, finding that there were i 
vincible obstacles to the marriage of his son with the 
queen, so played his cards that he has forced her into 
marriage with a man who can have no hope of offspring, 


_and manouvres to marry his son to her younger sister, 


the next in the order of succession. There is a callousne® 
of feeling in this procedure, a moral filthiness, a reck- 
lessness of consequences, that is revolting in the extreme. 


_ All the moral aberrations which doubtless await the 
in having to do with ministerial portfolios, and national | fortunate young woman who has been the victim of these 


accounts, instead of country orders, Petersburg invoices, | plots, may fairly be charged upon Louis Philippe. His 
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conduct is tainted with some profligate abuse of natural 
; the same disregard of the sanctity of the 
‘connexion that stained the court and noblesse 

of France before the Revolution. Louis Philippe is a 
man in his family circle, after the fashion of old 

III. His queen is a pious lady ; fastidious on 

the score of her female acquaintances ; a great patroness 
of missions to the Heathen, — ice to sensual affections, 
of a seraphic glow of devotion. The young Duchess de 
Montpensier will be brought to a home of the purest 
sentiment, — a fuc-simile of the Vicarage of Wakefield. 
She will there be taught, in Christian charity, to hate 


her sister, as that pattern-woman, her mother-in-law, | 


hated the Duchess de Berri, and to be equally unscru- 


pulous in the means she takes to lay bare that sister’s | 
_ weaknesses to the world. And when she and her husband | 
mount the throne from which her sister has been — | 
removed, Louis Philippe and his queen will say, with the | 


anction of a brace of Tartuffes, Thus God rewards purity 
and continence. And, perhaps, the pair of shams may 
not have enough of unperverted conscience left to 


lowest and most sordid character. Theirs is the true 
morality of a Genlis, the decorous mistress of Egalité, 
who lived in the family with his wife, teaching his 
children to mouth moral precepts and be externally de- 
corous. France never can again tolerate a king with a 
Pare au Cerfs; but neither can that dynasty be perma- 
nent which is merely moral in externals, and tampers 
with the voluptuousness of the former one, not from 
passion, but as a mercantile speculation. 
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was to be foreign minister, and who tolerated him there 
at last only on the understanding that he was to be 
muzzled, sees what is going on, and is silent and 
acquiescent. The English cabinet is relapsing into the 
old vicious policy of mixing itself up in the intrigues of 
foreign courts, and its writers are busy at work to re- 
concile the national mind to such folly. 

The day is past when a dynasty could harm or help 
| us; it is with nations we have to deal. The son of 
| Louis Philippe seated on the throne of Spain, would be 
| compelled to act toward his father or brother as a 
| Spaniard, or lose his crown. It is said, however, 
that the force put upon the queen’s affections will create 
_a demoralized and demoralizing court ; that the pro- 
spect of a French heir will create civil war in Spain ; 
that anarchy, bloodshed, and immorality will be per- 
petuated in that unfortunate country. All this is very 
true, at least very probable. But if the Spaniards 





| themselves cannot see and avert this evil, no one else 
/can do it for them. 
| quite as subversive of national independence, national 
feel that the whole shame and criminality of the tran- | 
saction is theirs, and that their motives have been of the | Louis Philippe nor Lord Palmerston, Mr. 


A moral foreign domination is 


happiness, national morality, as an immoral one. Neither 
Bulwer 
nor M. Bressen, could, if they were willing, give 
national independence to Spain; the Spaniards must 
take it for themselves. Can any one imagine the 
possibility of two foreign ambassadors presuming, in 
London or Paris, openly interfering in the question, who 
was to be the king’s wife, or the queen’s husband? They 
could not, because there is a nation in France and a 
nation in England. Until Spaniards have a legisia- 
tive assembly like the English Houses and the French 





But the English government has little right to give 
itself airs of superiority over the decorous son of Egalité, | 
It entered into the unworthy competition ; it placed 
itself on a level with the gambler, who has swept the | 
board. And even now it is seeking to have its revenge, 
as gamblers express themselves, by out-manceuvring 
Louis Philippe in turn. The government organs in the 
press are insidiously and incessantly labouring to per- 
suade the English people that their interests and 
“glory” have been compromised by the success of 


Chambers, Spanish nationality and independence are 
but words. Until Spain is national and independent, 


| those miserable court intrigues will prevail, and shake 


the whole country by their explosions. But England— 
every foreign country —can only gain expense and 
disgrace by meddling with them. England with her 
commerce ramified into every region in the world, 
with her fleets bearing her flag on every sea, can best 
preserve that dignity which is inseparable from true 
healthy power, by abstaining from meddling with affairs 





Louis Philippe. God forbid that they should speak of 
war! but really they are ashamed to see England cut 
such a shabby figure on the occasion. Something must | 
be done to counteract it. And there is a plot, “an ex- 
cellent plot,” cut and dty for the purpose. The 
Spaniards, we are told, will unite to a man against a 
foreign, a French, an Orleans heir-presumptive. Carlist, 
Moderado, and Exaltado, will make common cause. | 
Don Carlos has escaped from Paris, his son from Bourges, 


that no way concern her. All nations, when she asks 
juietly but peremptorily that justice be done to any of 
her citizens who may have suffered wrong, will be ready 
enough to comply. The interests of nations are teach- 
ing them that nothing is to be gained by refusing to 
deal with us. Wecan afford to let our neighbours play 


| the fools in their own or each other’s houses, provided 


we are prudent ourselves. By such intrigues as were 


| used to force upon the Queen of Spain, a Cobourg or 


and Cabrera has come over to London, where Espartero | an Orleans, we may gain or lose the ephemeral good 


is. Their ministers, and their Tapers and Tadpoles, | 


are whispering in every direction, “ The truth is, the 
queen-mother was very anxious to have the Prince of 
Cobourg.” “ Shocking conduct this of Louis Philippe ; 
the poor queen is not likely to have a long life of it; a 
Wrong pill, or a cup of coffee can do the business at any 
time.” Lord Palmerston is making pacific speeches to 
the sarans at Southampton; and his scribblers have in- 
structions to be indiscriminate in their attacks upon 
Whig and Tory ministers as sacrificing the honour of 
England. Lord Clarendon is caught in the toils, and 
is as ready as Lord Palmerston to snatch at the dream 
of an Espartero-Carlist campaign to re-establish Eng- 
lish ascendency at Madrid. Earl Grey, who at one 


will of a court faction, but we cannot conciliate and we 
may endanger the respect and love of a nation. The 
contest with Louis Philippe, which ministers seem so 
willing to renew,noways concerns the interests of France, 
Spain, or England, but merely of the match-making 
houses of Orleans and Saxe-Cobourg Gotha. The whole 
affair is a nasty and discreditable one, and the less we 
have to do with it the better. We think it is one of 
Sir Walter Scott’s heroes who sturdily vows that he is 
not going to fight for the —— of Babylon or for any other 
lady of her profession. We go farther, and feel disin- 
clined to fight either for or against such cattle; and 
this we believe is the feeling of an immense majority of 
the English public. 





time would not sit in a cabinet in which Lord Palmerston 


The truth is, that Englishmen have matters of more 
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consequence to mind nearer home. The aspect of affairs 
in Ireland is the reverse of tranquillizing. There is al- 
ready great distress there,and before many months 
elapse there will be more. We cannot in common hu- 
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Irishman who makes a little money becomes a lender 
a jobber. The local banks and loan societies, (well. 
meant institutions, and calculated to be beneficial jp + 


healthier state of society,) have encouraged and aggra 
ggra- 


manity allow such misery to exist unrelieved ; and we | vated this propensity. ‘Throughout the rural distriets 
cannot in common prudence allow the belief that we are | of Ireland there are but two classes—pauper labourers 
inclined to do so, to get abroad. This must be kept in | 


mind : poverty in Ireland js so general, the pittance on 
which life is sustained in average years so very low, 
that privation there necessarily extends over a wide 


' 
' 
i 
; 
i 


surface, and kills at once in constitutions soweak. We | 


must not suspect exaggeration, because struggles for 
self-relief are not made, which would be certain to be 


made in Great Britain and with a considerable amount | 


of success. 

On the other hand, care must be taken that relicf of 
the poor does not degenerate into unprincipled jobbing. 
From papers laid on the table of the House of Commons, 
towards the close of the session, it appears, that, since 
1850, from eight to ten millions of public money have 
been advanced in aid of public works, and other pur- 
poses in Ireland. Of this, about one half was viewed 


from the beginning as a free gift ; but for one half of it, | 


the words of Irish gentlemen were pledged that it 
thould be repaid. The whole of this money has been 
expended for the benefit of that class. 
productiveness of the land, the diminished expense of 
carrying to market, have caused greater nett returns of 


The increased | 


| 


profit than before; and all this has been swept, (in the | 


first instance,) into the pockets of the landlords. heir 
system of rack-renting has been inexorably adhered to. 
The Irish fields have grown richer, but the Irish peasant 
and small farmer remains as poor as before, only not a 
pauper, because the poor-law does not provide for him. 


The wretched tenants still, throughout Ireland, breed | 
pigs they are never to taste, to pay the rent ; they still | 


at certain seasons, lock their doors, hide the key in the 


thatch, and set out to seek, by working or begging, to | 
scrape together wherewithal to meet the claims of | 


their landlords. And the landlords, who have thus en- 
grossed the whole benefits of government grants and 
loans, will not pay. 
vances have been squeezed out of them, and that at the 
expense of half the sum regained in law costs. 


A very small portion of the ad- | 


These landlords are now refusing, almost to a man, to | 
contribute to the relief of the peasantry, and are cla- | 


morous for more grants and loans to promote public 


works ; for more English money to improve their estates, | 


to increase their incomes, which are not to be shared 
with the peasantry. Lord Devon and Mr. Suith 
O’Brien, speak the same language on this subject. 
Government have properly resolved not to yield to 
these shameless and profligate claims. They are reso- 
lute, that the property of Ireland shall bear its due 
proportion of the burden of relieving misery in Ireland ; 
that the food stored up to meet extreme cases, shall not 
be distributed so as to destroy the business of small 
shop-keepers, thus adding to the number of paupers ; 
that the works undertaken shall be for the general good ; 
that the landlords shall pay for their share of the bene- 
fit derived from them ; and that, though England will 
cheerfully contribute to relieve real distress, not a 
farthing shall be squandered upon landlord jobs. 

It isa wise and humane resolve; and we hope our 
friends the Whigs may be inspired with more than 
their usual strength and faith in their own principles to 
enable them to carry it through. The peculiar charac- 
ter developed in Ireland by the increase of population, 
the anarchical state of society under “ the Ascendency,” 
and the want of any other employment but agricultural, 
is most difficult to deal with. 
industry (and there is plenty of it in Ireland) is con- 
stantly producing surplus capital. But, except in a 
limited portion of the north of Ireland, this can only be 
invested directly or indirectly in land. The want of 
manufactures has produced upon the Irish nearly the 


and scheming reckless financiers on a small scale. The 
former are always suffering and ready to be made thie 
tools of designing men; the latter, like all gambley: 
are constantly exposed to ruinous reverses, and ready 
to repair their fortunes by any profligate expedien:: 
it was proved before Lord Devon’s commission, (anq j; 
was well known, long ere that commission sate, to )) 
familiar with Ireland,) that the agrarian outrages jn Tip- 
perary, though perpetrated by the most wretched of thy 
population, have been almost uniformly planned and ip. 
stigated by a wealthierclass of farmers. The landlords. 
when needy, and the extravagance and unbusiness habits 
of most of them keep them constantly in debt, are as 
reckless as the Tipperary farmers. It is not long ago 
that we saw the peasants of a district in the north of 
Ireland marshalled under Captain Rock, to compel a 
fair purchaser to relinquish an estate to a gentleman of 
old family; and letters from that gentleman’s lady were 
published, appealing to the fears of the purchaser. At 
this moment the landlords of Ireland are trying to 
excite the peasantry against the Government measure 
of relief, in the hope that they may escape contributing, 
and get grants to improve their estates. 

The crisis is a critical one for Ireland. Government 
must be humane, but it must also be firm. The selfish 
greed of the landlords will be aided by the sympathy, 
want of knowledge of the world, and love of popularity 
of the clergy of all denominations. And no one can 
blame the poor hungry neglected peasantry, if misled 
by the exaggerated declamation of these parties. But 
if government be firm and true to itself, after and even 
before the first shock, it will find valuableallies. There 
are many real gentlemen among the landlords of 
Jreland, and some of them have already spoken ont. 
There are, among the hierarchies, both Catholic and 
Protestant of Ireland, men to regulate their sympathies 
by an instructed reason. Anda public is growing up 
in the Irish towns that will support these their rational 
leaders. In Cork, Limerick, and Belfast, in Dublin, 
and to a less extent in Derry and some other towns, a 
merchant class has been formed; shrewd, sturdy men. 
They have little sympathy with the mass of the landlords, 
known to them as supercilious needy borrowers and bad 
payers. These men feel that, in the present state of 
Ireland, its resources caunot be developed, an that, 
while this is the case, they and their families cannot 
prosper as they are entitled to do. ‘These men wish 
to see Ireland not English, but steady and settled as 
England. They comprehend the object of government, 


_ they see the importance of not allowing English charity 
' to be made a mere landlord job; they will act (and act 


There, as every where, | 


same effect that the incapacity to hold real property or | 


engage in manufactures produced upon the Jews. Lvery 


intelligently and energetically) with the more liberal 
among the landlords, and the more intelligent among 
the clergy. By standing firm to their own principles at 
this moment, by combining firmness of purpose with 
cordial kindliness in action, ministers may be instru- 
mental in calling into existence a rational practical 
party in Ireland. We do not promise them, that in this 
party they will find devoted supporters—that must 
depend upon their own future conduct; but if they act 
liberally and wisely, they may be sure of this party; 
and, at all events, to have called it into existence, will 
be an honour of which nothing may deprive them. — 

Ireland is at this moment in a state of crisis. Either 
harshness or irresolution may provoke a recurrence of 
such a paroxysm as was witnessed in 1640 and in 1/98. 
Firmness, tempered with benevolence and guided by 
enlightened prudence, may make the famine year the 
Hegira of a better political creed than Ireland has yet 
known. This is surely a field of action that more nearly 
concerns us, and in which more honour may be won thau 
in the dirty and disreputable intrigues of Madrid. 
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